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ARTICLE  I. 

JOHN  BUNYAN. 

BY  REVEREND  ALBERT  H.  CURRIER,  D.D.,  OBERLIN,  OHIO. 

Among  the  old  English  divines  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
there  were  men  of  great  genius,  eloquence,  and  learning. 
Such  were  Richard  Hooker,  Joseph  Hall,  Thomas  Fuller,  and 
Jeremy  Taylor ;  but  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold  says,  “  I  hold  John 
Bunyan  to  have  been  a  man  of  incomparably  greater  genius 
than  any  of  them,  and  to  have  given  a  far  truer  and  more 
edifying  picture  of  Christianity.” 

This  man  of  extraordinary  genius,  however,  was  bom  in 
the  humblest  class  of  society  and  had  but  few  educational 
advantages.  “  I  never  went  to  school,”  he  says,  “  to  Aristotle 
and  Plato,  but  was  brought  up  in  my  father’s  house  in  a  very 
mean  condition  among  a  company  of  poor  countrymen.” 
Born  November  30,  1628,  at  Elstow,  Bedfordshire,  into  the 
family  of  a  tinker,  “  of  that  rank  that  is  meanest  and  most 
despised  of  all  the  families  in  the  land,”  as  he  says,  and 
brought  up  by  his  father  to  the  same  calling,  the  whole  extent 
of  his  acquisitions  from  the  poor  instruction  and  brief  school¬ 
days  given  him,  was  “  to  read  and  write  according  to  the  rate 
of  other  poor  men’s  children.”  But  God  plants  a  great  mind 
where  he  will,  and  gives  the  highest  powers  of  intellectual 
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and  moral  achievement  to  people  dwelling  in  the  most  unequal 
and  diverse  conditions.  Rome  had  two  illustrious  moralists 
of  about  equal  eminence,  who  stood  high  above  all  others; 
one  was  the  slave  Epictetus,  and  the  other  the  Emperor 
Marcus  Aurelius.  God  made  the  slave  the  teacher  and  peer 
of  the  Emperor  in  genius  and  virtue,  to  show  men  that  in  the 
bestowal  of  his  highest  and  best  gifts  he  is  no  respecter  of 
persons.  Bunyan’s  genius  was  developed  and  trained  in  the 
school  of  Providence.  It  came  slowly  to  maturity,  and  to  the 
glorious  fruitage  it  finally  yielded  only  by  the  hard  and  various 
discipline  of  sin  and  remorse,  of  a  wonderful  experience  of 
God’s  grace,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  family  affliction,  a  soldier’s 
life,  poverty,  religious  persecution  and  long  imprisonment  for 
conscience’  sake,  where  celestial  visions  brightened  his  dreary 
captivity  as  with  the  glory  of  heaven,  and  qualified  him  to 
write  his  immortal  allegory,  “  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  which 
Thomas  Arnold  extols  for  its  “  edifying  picture  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,”  “  with  none  of  the  rubbish  of  the  theologians  mixed 
up  with  it.” 

Among  his  lesser  writings  is  an  autobiography,  which  he 
entitled  “  Grace  Abounding,”  that  is  similar  in  character  and 
the  nature  of  its  interest  to  Augustine’s  “  Confessions.”  This 
small  book,  which  one  could  read  in  three  or  four  hours, 
might  be  called,  “  The  history  of  a  benighted  soul  in  its  strug¬ 
gles  to  find  the  light.”  The  struggles  it  describes  are  mainly 
those  of  the  spirit  with  sin  and  doubts  and  fears.  All  else 
that  happened  in  the  course  of  his  life  he  seems  to  have  reck¬ 
oned  of  little  account.  It  was  the  age  of  Cromwell  and  the 
great  civil  war.  He  scarcely  refers,  however,  to  the  stirring 
events  of  his  age,  of  which  he  was  a  spectator,  or  in  which  he 
was  an  actor,  or  a  listener  to  the  talk  about  him.  He  gives 
no  dates,  he  mentions  only  a  few  localities,  he  alludes  to  but 
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few  of  the  exciting  things  then  occurring  in  the  world.  He 
confines  his  narrative  almost  entirely  to  things  that  had  some 
close  relation  to  his  .spiritual  development.  “  Time  and  place, 
outward  circumstances  and  passing  incidents,  were  nothing 
to  him,  about  whom  fell  alternately  the  shadows  of  hell  and 
the  splendors  of  heaven.”  The  estimate  of  Bunyan,  in  this 
personal  review  of  his  life,  as  to  what  was  most  important 
and  valuable  in  his  experience,  has  come  to  be  accepted  by 
the  world  as  its  own.  The  supreme  interest  of  his  life  is 
found  in  the  vehement  spiritual  struggles  he  has  here  graph¬ 
ically  depicted,  and  it  is  particularly  instructive  as  revealing 
the  manner  in  which  the  Christian  faith  lifted  him,  and  may 
lift  any  miserable  sinful  man,  out  of  a  wretched  condition, 
and  exalt  him  to  a  place  of  honor  and  happiness. 

Taking  up  some  of  the  most  notable  things  in  this  sketch 
of  his  past  life,  it  is  pleasing  to  observe  that  while  confess¬ 
ing  his  humble  birth,  he  speaks  respectfully  of  his  parents 
and  of  their  willingness  to  do  for  his  welfare  all  they  could. 
He  is  not  ashamed  of  them,  or  of  the  social  condition  he  in¬ 
herited  from  them.  “  Though  I  have  not  to  boast,”  he  says, 
“of  noble  blood,  or  of  a  high  born  state,  according  to  the 
flesh,  all  things  considered,  I  magnify  the  heavenly  Majesty 
that  by  this  door  he  brought  me  into  this  world.” 

According  to  his  own  account  of  himself  as  a  boy,  youth, 
and  young  man,  he  was  a  rough,  reckless,  and  most  unpromis¬ 
ing  young  fellow ; — 

“I  had  but  few  equals  for  cursing,  swearing,  lying,  and  blasphe¬ 
ming  the  holy  name  of  God.” 

“  So  settled  and  rooted  was  I  in  these  things,  that  they  became  as 
a  second  nature  to  me,  .  .  .  .” 

“.  .  .  .  so  that  until  I  came  to  the  state  of  marriage,  I  was  the 
very  ringleader  of  all  the  youth  that  kept  me  company,  in  all 
manner  of  vice  and  ungodliness.” 

Naturally  his  influence  upon  his  companions  was  very  per- 
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nicious.  “  I  was  one  of  the  great  sin-breeders,”  he  says,  “  the 
neighbors  counted  me  so,  my  own  practice  proved  me  so.”  He 
tells  how  one  day  as  he 

“  was  standing  at  a  neighbor’s  shop-window,  and  there  cursing  and  ' 
swearing  and  playing  the  mad-man,  after  my  wonted  manner,  there 
sat  within  the  woman  of  the  house  and  heard  me ;  who,  though  she 
was  a  very  loose  and  ungodly  wretch,  yet  protested  that  I  cursed 
and  swore  at  that  most  fearful  rate  that  she  was  made  to  tremble 
to  hear  me;  and  told  me  further,  that  I  was, the  ungodliest  fellow  for 
swearing  that  she  ever  heard  in  all  her  life,  and  that  I  by  thus  doing 
was  able  to  spoil  all  the  youth  in  the  whole  town,  if  they  came  but 
in  my  company.” 

From  these  passages  and  others  found  in  his  writings  in 
regard  to  the  sins  of  his  youth  and  early  manhood,  it  might 
be  supposed  that  he  was  guilty  of  nearly  all  the  sins  forbidden 
in  the  decalogue.  But  this  would  be  a  mistake.  When  those 
who  wished  to  discredit  him  as  a  preacher  and  religious 
writer  accused  him  of  unchastity,  he  replied: — 

“  My  foes  have  missed  their  mark  in  this ;  I  am  not  the  man.  . . . 
If  all  the  fornicators  and  adulterers  In  England  were  hanged  by  the 
neck  till  they  were  dead,  John  Bunyan,  the  object  of  their  envy, 
would  be  still  alive  and  well.’* 

Macaulay,  Froude  and  some  other  writers  have  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  sins  for  which  Bunyan  so  severely  con¬ 
demned  himself,  were,  excepting  his  shocking  profanity,  but 
trivial  offenses,  like  playing  ball  or  “  cat  ”  on  Sunday,  and 
ringing  the  church  bell  on  festive  occasions,  which  his  morbid 
conscience  magpiified  into  great  proofs  of  wickedness;  but 
faults  graver  than  these  seem  implied  in  the  words :  “  Had 
not  a  miracle  of  precious  grace  prevented,  I  had  not  only  per¬ 
ished  by  the  stroke  of  Eternal  Justice,  but  had  also  laid  my¬ 
self  open  even  to  the  stroke  of  those  laws  which  bring  some 
to  disgrace  and  open  shame  before  the  face  of  the  world.” 
If  sorrow  could  have  sobered  and  subdued  him,  its  discipline 
was  not  lacking.  In  his  sixteenth  year,  his  mother  died,  and 
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a  favorite  sister,  a  month  later.  Shortly  after,  he  joined  the 
Parliamentary  Army,  “  a  finishing  school  to  the  hardened 
sinner,”  he  says.  He  was  at  the  siege  of  Leicester  and  proba¬ 
bly  in  the  desperately  fought  battle  of  Naseby. 

“Wben  I  was  a  soldier  [he  says]  I,  with  others,  was  drawn  to  go 
to  such  a  place  to  besiege  it ;  but  when  I  was  just  ready  to  go,  one 
of  the  company  desired  to  go  in  my  room;  to  which,  when  I  con¬ 
sented,  be  took  my  place ;  and  coming  to  the,  siege,  as  he  stood  sen¬ 
tinel,  be  was  shot  in  the  head  with  a  musket  ball,  and  died. 

“  Here  were  judgments  and  mercy ;  but  neither  of  them  did  waken 
my  soul  to  righteousness.” 

Going  home  from  the  war,  he  married.  The  young  couple 
were  so  poor  that  they  did  “  not  have  so  much  household  stuff 
as  a  dish  or  spoon  between  us  both.”  But  his  wife  brought 
him,  notwithstanding,  a  precious  dowry  —  the  memory  of  a 
godly  father  and  pious  home,  and  two  religious  books,  “  The 
Plain  Man’s  Pathway  to  Heaven  ”  and  “  The  Practice  of 
Piety,”  which  had  a  wide  circulation  in  those  days.  These 
books  he  read  with  his  wife,  and  they  made  a  deep  impres¬ 
sion  on  his  mind.  Their  influence,  joined  to  that  of  his  wife, 
produced  in  him  a  notable  outward  reformation,  and  a  show 
of  piety  and  religious  zeal  that  led  him 

“  to  go  to  church  twice  a  day,  ....  and  there  very  devoutly  both  say 
and  sing,  ns  others  did.  ...  I  adored  ....  all  things  belonging  to 
the  church,  the  high  place,  priest,  clerk,  vestment,  service  and 
what  else.” 

“.  .  .  .  Then  I  thought  I  pleased  God  as  well  as  any  man  in  Eng¬ 
land.”  “  My  neighbors  were  amazed  at  this  my  great  conversion, 
from  prodigious  profanity,  to  something  like  a  moral  life ;  and,  truly, 
so  they  well  might  be,  for  this,  my  conversion,  was  as  great  as  for 
Tom  of  Bedlam  to  become  a  sober  man.” 

Nevertheless  he  says, — 

“.  .  .  .  as  yet  I  was  nothing  but  a  painted  hypocrite.  ...  I  did  all  I 
did.  either  to  be  seen  of,  or  to  be  well  spoken  of  by  men.  . .  .” 

“.  .  .  .  I  was  all  this  while  ignorant  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  going 
about  to  establish  my  own  righteousness;  and  had  perished  therein, 
had  not  God  In  mercy  showed  me  more  of  my  state  by  nature.” 
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Finding  in  the  Scriptures  that  the  Israelites  were  accounted 
God’s  chosen  people,  he  thought,  “  If  I  were  one  of  this  race, 
my  soul  must  needs  be  happy  ” ;  and  he  tried  to  make  out 
that  he  was  of  Hebrew  descent,  but  his  father,  who  had  no 
desire  to  be  thought  a  Jew,  gave  such  an  emphatic  negative 
to  his  aspirations  and  inquiries  in  this  direction  that  he  was 
forced  to  give  them  up. 

“  But  God,  [he  says,]  the  great,  the  rich,  the  infinitely  merciful 
God  did  not  take  advantage  of  my  soul  to  cast  me  away,  but  followed 
me  still,  and  won  my  heart  by  giving  me  some  understanding,  not 
only  of  my  miserable  state,  which  I  was  very  sensible  of,  but  also 
that  there  might  be  hopes  of  mercy;  taking  away  my  love  to  lust 
and  placing  in  the  room  thereof  a  holy  love  of  religion.  Thus  the 
Lord  won  my  heart  to  some  desire  to  hear  the  w’ord,  to  grow  a 
stranger  to  my  old  companions,  and  to  accompany  the  people  of  God, 
giving  me  many  sweet  encouragements  from  several  promises  in  the 
Scriptures.” 

Of  Bunyan  it  may  be  truly  said  that  he  was,  to  a  rare  de¬ 
gree,  a  providential  man,  “  a  chosen  vessel,”  like  the  apostle 
Paul,  shaped  by  God  for  a  great  work.  It  is  not  possible  to 
understand  his  remarkable  character  and  career,  or  his  vast 
influence  for  good  as  a  preacher  and  writer,  except  we  have 
this  conception  of  him.  This  alone  can  explain  the  various 
agencies  used  by  Providence  to  bring  him  “  out  of  darkness 
into  his  marvellous  light,”  to  train  and  fit  him  for  his  ap¬ 
pointed  mission  of  teacher  of  practical  Christianity  to  the 
world,  especially  to  common  people. 

Three  of  these  agencies  may  be  particularized  as  most  prom¬ 
inent  and  worthy  of  mention.  They  were  a  group  of  poor 
women  of  Bedford,  the  Bible,  and  the  religious  persecution 
of  the  Anglican  Church  in  that  day,  by  which  he  was  shut 
up  in  prison. 

Of  his  introduction  to  those  poor  women  and  the  good  he 
received  from  them,  Bunyan  himself  thus  tells  us: — 

“  Upon  a  day,  the  good  providence  of  God  called  me  to  Bedford, 
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to  work  on  my  calling ;  and  in  one  of  the  streets  of  that  town,  I  came 
where  there  were  three  or  four  poor  women  sitting  at  a  door,  in 
the  sun,  talking  about  the  things  of  God;  and  being  now  willing  to 
hear  their  discourse,  I  drew  near  to  hear  what  they  said,  for  I  was 
now  a  brisk  talker  in  the  matters  of  religion;  but  I  may  say, 
/  heard,  iut  understood  not;  for  they  were  far  above,  out  of  my 
reach.  .  .  • 

“Methought  they  spake  as  if  joy  did  make  them  speak;  they 
spake  with  such  pleasantness  of  Scripture  language,  and  with  such 
appearance  of  grace  in  all  they  said,  that  they  were  to  me,  as  if  they 
had  found  a  new  world;  as  if  they  were  people  that  dwelt  alone, 
and  were  not  to  he  reckoned  among  their  neighbors." 

“When  I  had  heard  and  considered  what  they  said  I  left  them, 
and  went  about  my  employment  again,  but  their  talk  and  discourse 
went  with  me,  ....  for  I  was  greatly  affected  with  their  words,  both 
because  by  them  I  was  convinced  that  I  wanted  the  true  tokens  of  a 
truly  godly  man,  and  also  because  by  them  I  was  convinced  of  the 
happy  and  blessed  condition  of  him  that  was  such  a  one. 

“Therefore  I  would  often  make  it  my  business  to  be  going  again 
and  again  into  the  company  of  these  poor  people ;  for  I  could  not  stay 
awaj’ ;  and  the  more  I  went  among  them  the  more  I  did  question  my 
condition :  and  ....  presently  I  found  two  things  within  me,  at  which 
I  did  sometimes  marvel.  .  .  .  The  one  was  a  very  great  softness  and 
tenderness  of  heart,  which  caused  me  to  fall  under  the  conviction  of 
what  by  Scripture  they  asserted;  and  the  other  was  a  great  bend¬ 
ing  in  my  mind,  to  a  continual  meditating  upon  it,  and  on  all  other 
good  things  which  at  any  time  I  heard  or  read  of.” 

“About  this  time  the  state  and  happiness  of  these  poor  people  at 
Bedford  was  thus,  in  a  kind  of  vision,  presented  to  me.  I  saw  as  if 
they  were  on  the  sunny  side  of  some  high  mountain,  there  refreshing 
themselves  with  the  pleasant  beams  of  the  sun,  while  I  was  shiv¬ 
ering  and  shrinking  in  the  cold,  afflicted  with  frost,  snow,  and  dark 
clouds ;  methought  also,  betwixt  me  and  them  I  saw  a  wall  that  did 
compass  about  this  mountain.  Now  through  this  wall  my  soul  did 
greatly  desire  to  pass;  concluding  that  if  I  could  I  would  even  go 
into  the  very  midst  of  them,  and  there  also  comfort  myself  with  the 
heat  of  their  sun. 

“About  this  wall  I  bethought  myself  to  go  again  and  again,  still 
praying  as  I  went,  to  see  if  I  could  find  some  way  or  passage  by  which 
I  might  enter  therein ;  at  the  last,  I  saw,  as  it  were,  a  narrow  gap, 
like  a  little  doorway  in  the  wall,  through  which  I  attempted  to  pass. 
. . .  With  great  striving,  methought  I  at  first  did  get  in  my  head,  and 
after  that  by  a  sidelong  striving,  my  shoulders  and  my  whole  body : 
then  I  was  exceeding  glad,  went  and  sat  down  in  the  midst  of  them, 
and  so  was  comforted  with  the  light  and  heat  of  their  sun. 

“Now  this  mountain,  and  wall,  &c.,  was  thus  made  out  to  me: 
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The  mountain  signified  the  church  of  the  living  God;  the  sun  that 
shone  thereon,  the  comfortable  shining  of  his  merciful  face  on  them 
that  were  therein ;  the  wall  I  thought  was  the  world,  that  did  make 
separation  betwixt  the  Christians  and  the  world,  and  the  gap  whidi 
was  in  the  wall,  I  thought,  was  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  way  to  God 
the  Father.  But  forasmuch  as  the  passage  was  wonderful  narrow 
even  so  narrow  that  I  could  not  but  with  great  difficulty  enter  io 
thereat,  it  showed  me  that  none  could  enter  into  life  but  those  that 
were  in  downright  earnest,  and  unless  also  they  left  that  wicked 
world  behind  them;  for  here  was  only  room  for  body  and  soul,  but 
not  for  body  and  soul  and  sin.** 

This  passage  from  the  story  of  his  religious  experience,  in 
“  Grace  Abounding,”  is  interesting  for  several  things.  It  is 
interesting  in  itself  for  the  truth  it  contains;  for  its  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  benefit  that  a  seeker  after  God  may  receive  frcun 
the  conversation  and  society  of  pious  people,  no  matter  how 
poor  and  humble ;  and  for  the  disclosure  it  makes  of  Bunyan’s 
native  bias  and  imaginative  faculty  of  translating  his  religious 
experiences,  of  various  sorts,  into  clear  and  picturesque  alle¬ 
gories,  attractive  and  illuminating  to  the  mind  and  convinc¬ 
ing  to  the  heart.  We  shall  have  other  interesting  examples 
of  this.  They  all  go  to  show  by  what  steps,  by  what  spiritual 
conflicts  and  agony  of  soul,  and  by  what  providential  teach¬ 
ing  and  discipline  the  immortal  dreamer  became  qualified  to 
write  “  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress.”  In  “  Grace  Abounding  ” 
we  have  the  preliminary  rehearsal  that  prepared  the  way  for 
it.  It  was  based  in  actual  fact,  and  distressful  as  are  the  facts 
of  real  life.  It  was  no  such  stuff  as  ordinary  dreams  are 
made  of  —  the  fictions  of  fancy.  Its  production  was  by  con¬ 
ditions  and  processes  analogous  to  those  by  which  a  diamond 
or  some  other  precious  gem  is  produced  through  the  intense 
heat  of  internal  fires,  and  the  tremendous  pressure  of  the 
weight  of  mountains.  “  Those  poor  people  in  Bedford,”  to 
whom  “  I  began  to  break  my  mind,”  he  says,  told  Mr.  Gif¬ 
ford,  their  pastor,  a  Dissenting  minister,  about  him,  who  “took 
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all  occasion  to  talk  with  me,”  and  “  whose  doctrine,  by  God’s 
grace,  was  much  for  my  stability.”  Mr.  Gifford  himself, 
after  leading  a  wild,  wicked,  and  stormy  life,  as  soldier, 
gambler,  and  criminal,  had  experienced  a  remarkable  conver¬ 
sion,  which,  combined  with  unusual  gifts  of  mind,  gave  him 
skill  in  the  treatment  of  souls. 

“This  man  Isays  Bunyan]  made  it  much  his  business  to  deliver 
the  peopie  of  God  from  all  those  hard  and  unsound  tests  that  by  na¬ 
ture  we  are  prone  to.  He  would  bid  us  take  special  heed  that  we 
took  not  up  any  truth  uiK>n  trust ;  as  from  this,  or  that,  or  any  other 
man  or  men,  but  cry  mightily  to  God  that  he  would  convince  us  of 
the  reality  thereof,  and  set  us  down  by  his  owm  Spirit  in  the  Holy 
Word;  ‘for  (said  he)  if  you  do  otherwise,  when  temptation  comes 
(if  strongly)  upon  you.  you  not  having  received  them  [the  truths  of 
religion]  with  evidence  from  heaven,  will  find  you  want  that  help 
and  strength  now  to  resist  that  once  you  thought  you  had.’ 

“This  [says  Bunyan]  was  as  seasonable  to  my  soul  as  the  former 
and  latter  rains  in  their  season ;  for  I  had  found,  and  that  by  sad 
experience,  the  truth  of  his  words.  ,  .  .  Wherefore  I  found  my  soul, 
through  grace,  very  apt  to  drink  in  this  doctrine,  and  to  incline  to 
pray  to  God,  that  in  nothing  that  pertained  to  (lOd’s  glory  and  my 
own  eternal  happiness,  he  w’ould  suffer  me  to  be  without  the  confir¬ 
mation  thereof  from  heaven;  for  now  I  saw  clearly,  there  w’as  an 
exceeding  difference  betwixt  the  notion  of  the  fiesh  and  blood,  and 
the  revelation  of  God  in  heaven ;  also  a  great  difference  betwixt  that 
faith  that  is  feigned,  and  according  to  man’s  wisdom,  and  that 
which  comes  by  a  man’s  being  born  thereto  of  God. 

“  But,  oh !  now',  how'  was  my  soul  led  from  truth  to  truth  by  God !” 

This  leading  of  his  soul  “  from  truth  to  truth  by  God,” 
over  which  he  thus  exclaims,  and  which  is  graphically  de¬ 
scribed  by  him  in  “  Grace  Abounding,”  has  great  interest  and 
value  for  the  illustration  it  gives  concerning  the  help  afforded 
by  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  when  accepted  and  firmly  believed 
in  as  the  revelation  of  God  and  an  infallible  authority  as  to 
religious  truth,  in  the  guidance  and  confirmation  of  the  soul 
seeking  to  know  this  truth.  Led  by  the  influence  of  “  those 
poor  Bedford  women  ”  to  new  diligence  in  its  study,  “  I 
began  to  look  into  the  Bible  with  new  eyes,”  he  says,  “  and 
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read  as  I  never  did  before ;  especially  the  Epistles  of  the 
apostle  Paul  were  sweet  and  pleasant  to  me ;  and,  indeed,  then 
I  was  never  out  of  the  Bible,  either  by  reading  or  medita¬ 
tion  ;  still  crying  out  to  God  that  I  might  know  the  truth  and 
the  way  to  heaven  and  glory.”  It  is  interesting  to  observe, 
from  his  case,  how  the  Bible  so  studied  may  light  up  the  way, 
step  by  step,  of  an  earnest  inquirer  until  he  arrives  at  a  state 
of  peace  and  settled  joy  from  the  happy  assurance  of  God’s 
forgiveness  and  unchangeable  love. 

We  give  the  following  two  examples,  selected  from  many:— . 

“  One  day  as  I  was  walking  in  the  country,  I  was  much  in  the 
thoughts  of  this  question,  ‘  But  how  if  the  day  of  grace  is  past?  ’  And 
to  aggravate  my  trouble,  the  tempter  presented  to  my  mind  those 
good  people  of  Bedford  and  suggested  to  me:  that  these  being  con¬ 
verted  already  they  were  all  that  God  would  save  in  these  parts, 
and  that  I  came  too  late.  <  Now  I  was  in  great  distress  thinking  this 
might  well  be  so;  wherefore  I  went  up  and  down  bemoaning  my 
sad  condition  ....  crying  out,  ‘Oh  that  I  had  turned  sooner!’ 
When  I  had  been  long  vexed  with  this,  these  words  broke  in  upon 
my  mind,  ‘Compel  them  to  come  in,  that  my  house  may  be  filled; 
and  yet  there  is  room.’ 

“  Those  words,  especially  these,  ‘And  yet  there  is  room,’  were 
sweet  words  to  me,  for  I  thought  by  them  I  saw'  there  was  place 
enough  in  heaven  for  me,  and,  moreover,  that  when  the  Lord  Jesus 
did  speak  these  words,  he  then  did  think  of  me;  and  that  he  know¬ 
ing  that  the  time  would  come  that  I  should  be  afldicted  with  fear, 
that  there  was  no  place  left  for  me  in  his  bosom,  did  before  speak 
this  word  and  leave  it  upon  record  that  I  might  find  help  thereby 
against  this  temptation.” 

Another  question  that  greatly  troubled  him  was,  “  How  can 
you  tell  that  you  are  elected  ?  ” 

“  It  may  be  that  you  are  not,  said  the  tempter ;  it  may  be  so  in¬ 
deed,  thought  I.  Why  then,  said  Satan,  you  had  as  good  leave  off, 
and  strive  no  farther.  ...  By  these  things  I  was  driven  to  my  wits- 
end,  not  know  ing  what  to  say,  or  how  to  answer  these  temptations.” 

He  obtained  relief  from  his  distress,  chiefly,  from  John  vi. 
37 :  “And  him  that  cometh  to  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out.” 
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“This  scripture  [he  says]  did  most  sweetly  visit  my  soul.  Oh! 
the  comfort  that  I  had  from  this  word,  ‘in  no  wise’!  As  who 
should  say,  ‘  By  no  means,  for  nothing  whatever  he  hath  done.’  But 
Satan  would  greatly  labor  to  pull  this  promise  from  me,  telling  me, 
‘That  Christ  did  not  mean  me  and  such  as  I,  but  sinners  of  a  lower 
rank  that  had  not  done  as  I  had  done.’  But  I  would  answer  him, 
‘Satan,  there  is  in  these  words  no  such  exception;  but  him  that 
comes,  him,  miy  him.''  If  ever  Satan  and  I  did  strive  for  any  word 
of  God  in  all  my  life,  it  was  for  this  good  word  of  Christ;  he  at 
one  end,  and  I  at  the  other.  Oh !  what  work  we  made !  It  was  for 
this  in  John,  I  say,  that  we  did  so  tug  and  strive;  he  pulled  and 
I  pulled;  but  God  be  praised!  I  overcame  him!  I  got  sweetness 
from  it.” 

Time  and  space  forbid  our  citing  other  instances  from  this 
interesting  chronicle  of  Bunyan’s  various  experiences.  It 
contains  passages  of  sublime  religious  sentiment  and  pathos, 
and  sheds  by  its  vivid  pictures  of  alternating  religious  de¬ 
spondency  and  exaltation,  of  fear  and  hope,  of  remorse  and 
ecstatic  joy,  considerable  light  upon  a  subject  that  is  attract¬ 
ing  much  attention  in  our  day  —  the  subject  of  Psychothe¬ 
rapy.  It  has  a  psychological  as  well  as  religious  interest,  and, 
carefully  studied,  will  afford  the  Christian  minister  and  the 
physician  alike  valuable  suggestions  as  to  right  methods  of 
dealing  with  troubled  souls. 

Most  of  Bunyan’s  prolonged  darkness  of  mind  and  spirit¬ 
ual  distress  arose,  we  think,  from  his  morbid  self-conscious¬ 
ness,  due  in  great  part  to  the  habit  of  introspection  (prac¬ 
tised  by  religious  people  to  excess  in  those  times),  which  led 
him  to  fix  his  thoughts  on  himself  and  the  feelings  of  his 
heart  for  the  evidence  of  acceptance  with  God,  instead  of 
fixing  them  on  Christ  and  the  true  evidences  of  God’s  grace 
given  in  the  Scriptures.  He  had  a  profound  sense  of  sin  and 
of  the  estrangement  of  the  heart  from  God,  and  he  intensi¬ 
fied  this  feeling  of  sin,  and  added  unnecessary  weight  to  its 
natural  burden  of  remorse,  by  reckoning  as  mortal  sins  the 
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various  idle  thoughts  and  strange  fancies  that  flitted  through 
his  mind.  For  instance,  Satan  suggested  to  him,  he  says,— 

“after  the  Lord  had  set  me  down  so  sweetly  in  the  faith  of  hia 
holy  gospel,  and  had  given  me  such  strong  consolation  and  blessed 
evidence  from  heaven  touching  my  interest  in  his  love  through 
Christ,  ‘  to  sell  and  part  with  this  most  blessed  Christ  ’ . .  . . 

“This  temptation  did  put  me  in  such  scares,  lest  I  should  at 
some  time  consent  thereto  and  be  overcome  therewith,  that  by  the 
very  force  of  my  mind,  in  laboring  to  gainsay  and  resist  this 
wickedness,  my  very  body  would  be  put  into  action  or  motion,  by 
way  of  pushing  or  thrusting  with  my  hands  or  elbows;  still  an¬ 
swering,  as  fast  as  the  destroyer  said,  ‘  Sell  him,’  *  I  will  not,  I  will 
not,  I  will  not;  no,  not  for  thousands,  thousands,  thousands  of 
worlds’;  thus  reckoning,  lest  I  should,  in  the  midst  of  these  as¬ 
saults,  set  too  low  a  value  on  him;  even  until  I  scarce  well  knew 
where  I  was,  or  how  to  be  composed  again.  .  .  . 

“To  be  brief;  one  morning  as  I  did  lie  in  my  bed,  I  was,  as  at 
other  times,  most  fiercely  assaulted  with  this  temptation,  to  sell 
and  part  with  Christ;  the  wicked  suggestion  still  running  in  my 
mind,  ’  Sell  him,  sell  him,  sell  him,  sell  him,’  as  fast  as  a  man 
could  speak;  against  which  also  in  my  mind,  as  at  other  times,  I 
answered,  ‘  No,  no,  not  for  thousands,  thousands,  thousands,’  at 
least  twenty  times  together;  but  at  last,  after  much  striving,  even 
until  I  was  almost  out  of  breath,  I  felt  this  thought  pass  through 
my  heart,  *  Let  him  go,  if  he  will  ’ ;  and  I  thought  also  that  I  felt 
my  heart  freely  consent  thereto.  Oh !  the  diligence  of  Satan !  .  .  .  . 

“.  .  .  .  Down  fell  I,  as  a  bird  that  is  shot  from  the  top  of  a  tree, 
into  great  guilt  and  fearful  despair!’’ 

The  “  guilt  ”  was  a  delusion,  but  his  “  despair  ”  was  real. 
This  passage  and  others  like  it  suggest  that  his  mind  at  times 
was  near  to  insanity.  His  persistent  fear  that  he  had  commit¬ 
ted  the  unpardonable  sin,  and  his  imaginary  struggles  with 
Satan  attempting  to  mislead  his  soul  and  oppose  his  spirit¬ 
ual  good  when  he  tried  to  pray  were  like  the  hallucinations 
of  a  crazy  man.  But  he  was  preserved  from  total  madness 
by  the  soothing  influence  of  God’s  Word.  Its  pervading  tone 
of  love  and  its  divine  wisdom  proved  an  effective  antidote. 
Though  he  reeled  and  tottered  on  the  brink,  he  did  not  fall 
over.  The  outstretched  hand  of  Christ  that  rescued  Peter 
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when  sinking  beneath  the  waves  was  stretched  out  to  him 
also  and  upheld  him.  His  dialogues  with  Satan  amuse  us, 
but  him  they  terrified. 

“The  tempter  [be  says]  hath  come  upon  me  with  such  discour¬ 
agements  as  these:  ‘You  are  very  hot  for  mercy,  but  I  will  cool 
you;  this  frame  shall  not  last  always;  many  have  been  as  hot  as 
you  for  a  spirit  [of  prayer],  but  I  have  quenched  their  zeal’  .  .  .  . 
but  thought  I,  I  am  glad  this  has  come  into  my  mind ;  well,  I  will 
watch,  and  take  what  care  I  can.  ‘Though  you  do  [said  Satan],  I 
8ball  be  too  hai-d  for  you;  I  will  c*ool  you  insensibly,  by  degrees, 
by  little  and  little.  What  care  I,  though  I  be  seven  years  in  chill¬ 
ing  your  heart,  if  I  can  do  it  at  last?  Continual  rocking  will  lull 
a  crying  child  asleep;  I  will  ply  it  close,  but  I  will  have  my  end 
accomplished.  Though  you  be  burning  hot  at  present,  I  can  pull 
you  from  this  fire;  I  shall  have  you  cold  before  it  be  long.’” 

These  fancied  dialogues  and  struggles  with  Satan  were 
similar  to  those  of  Martin  Luther  in  like  circumstances.  They 
were  consonant  also  with  the  theological  ideas  of  those  times 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformers  in  the  century  preceding. 
“His  [Bunyan’s]  doctrine,”  says  Froude,  “was  the  doctrine 
of  the  best  and  strongest  minds  in  Europe.  It  had  been  be¬ 
lieved  by  Luther,  it  had  been  believed  by  Knox.  It  was  be¬ 
lieved  at  that  moment  by  Oliver  Cromwell  as  by  Bunyan.” 
Biinyan  may  be  said  to  have  sat  at  the  feet  of  Luther,  as  he 
himself  in  effect  confessed.  Like  John  Wesley,  a  century  after 
him,  he  fell  in  with  Luther’s  “  Commentary  on  Galatians,” 
and  received  from  it  similar  spiritual  enlightenment  and 
relief. 

“When  I  had  but  a  little  way  perused  it  [he  says]  I  found  my 
condition  in  his  experience  so  largely  and  profoundly  handled,  as  if 
bis  book  bad  been  written  out  of  my  heart.  He  doth  most  gravely 
also  in  that  book  debate  of  the  rise  of  these  temptations,  namely, 
blasphemy,  desperation,  and  the  like,  showing  that  the  law  of 

Moses,  as  well  as  the  devil . hath  a  very  great  hand  therein; 

the  which,  at  first,  was  very  strange  to  me,  but  considering  and 
watching  I  found  it  so  indeed.  But  of  particulars  here  I  intend 
nothing,  only  this  methinks  I  must  let  fall  before  all  men;  I  do 
prefer  this  book  of  Martin  Luther  upon  Galatians  (excepting  the 
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holy  Bible)  before  all  the  books  that  ever  I  have  seen  as  most  fit 
for  a  wounded  conscience.” 

But  thanks  to  the  advice  of  his  pastor,  Mr.  Gifford  (already 
quoted),  his  chief  reliance  was  upon  the  teaching  of  the  Bible 

“  It  would  be  too  long  here  to  stay  [he  says]  to  tell  in  particular 
how  God  did  set  me  down  in  all  the  things  of  Christ,  and  how  he  did 
that  he  might  do  so,  lead  me  into  his  words ;  yea,  and  also  how  he 
did  open  them  unto  me,  and  make  them  shine  before  me,  and  cause 
them  to  dwell  tcith  me,  talk  with  me,  and  comfort  me,  over  and 
over,  both  of  bis  own  being  and  the  being  of  his  Son,  and  Spirit, 
and  Word,  and  Gospel.” 

The  method,  so  to  speak,  of  his  use  of  Scripture  is  thus  set 
forth  by  him : — 

“  I  would  in  these  days,  often  in  my  greatest  agonies,  even 
flounce  toward  the  promise,  as  the  horses  do  towards  sound  ground 
that  yet  stick  in  the  mire,  concluding,  though  as  one  almost  bereft 
of  his  wits  through  fear,  ‘On  this  will  I  rest  and  stay,  and  leave 
the  fulfilling  of  it  to  the  God  of  heaven  that  made  it.’  .  .  . 

”  Often  when  I  have  been  making  to  the  promise,  I  have  seen  as 
if  the  Lord  would  refuse  my  soul  for  ever :  I  was  often  as  if  I  had 
run  upon  the  pikes,  and  as  if  the  Lord  had  thrust  at  me,  to  keep 
me  from  him  as  with  a  flaming  sword.  Then  would  I  think  of  Es¬ 
ther,  who  went  to  petition  the  king  contrary  to  the  law.  .  .  .  The 
woman  of  Canaan  also,  that  would  not  be  daunted  though  called 
dog  by  Christ,  and  the  man  that  w’ent  to  borrow  bread  at  midnight, 
were  also  great  encouragements  to  me. 

”  I  never  saw  those  heights  and  depths  in  grace,  and  love,  and 
mercy,  as  I  saw  after  this.  Great  sins  do  draw  out  great  grace, 
and  where  guilt  is  most  terrible  and  fierce,  there  the  mercy  of  God 
in  Christ,  when  showed  to  the  soul,  appears  most  high,  and 
mighty.” 

What  the  old  theologians  called  the  “  law  work  ”  in  religious 
experience,  and  which  they  deemed  a  necessary  and  essential 
precedent  to  the  “  work  of  grace  ”  in  the  heart,  (without 
which  indeed  there  could  be  no  relief  for  it  from  its  burden 
of  sin,)  had  the  most  thorough  and  complete  operation  upon 
Bunyan’s  soul.  Bunyan  believed  that  by  reason  of  this  ex¬ 
perience  he  was  given  not  only  a  wholesome  fear  of  sin  that 
kept  him  from  backsliding,  but  a  power  and  skill  in  dealing 
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with  troubled  souls  which  greatly  enhanced  his  usefulness  as 
a  preacher  and  pastor.  “  It  was  for  this  reason,”  he  says, 
“  I  lay  so  long  at  Sinai,  to  see  the  fire,  and  the  cloud,  and  the 
darkness,  that  I  might  fear  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  my  life 
upon  earth,  and  tell  of  all  his  wondrous  works  to  my  children  ” 
(in  the  faith). 

He  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  when  he  was  twenty- 
seven  years  old.  Gradually  and  with  much  diffidence  he 
entered  upon  the  work,  encouraged  thereto  by 

“the  most  able  for  judgment  and  holiness  of  life,  [who]  did  per¬ 
ceive  that  God  had  counted  me  worthy  to  understand  something  of 
his  wili  in  his  hoiy  and  biessed  word,  and  had  given  me  utterance  in 
some  measure  to  express  what  I  saw  to  others  for  edification.” 
“Wherefore,  though  of  myself  of  all  the  Saints  the  most  unwor¬ 
thy,  yet  I,  but  with  great  fear  and  trembling  at  the  sight  of  my 
own  weakness,  did  set  upon  the  work  ” ;  —  ”  which  when  the  country 
understood,  they  came  in  to  hear  the  word  by  hundreds,  and  that 
from  ali  parts.” 

His  development  as  a  preacher  was  rapid  and  most  ex¬ 
traordinary.  Of  his  great  eloquence  and  ability  in  preaching 
we  have  the  fullest  proof.  “No  such  preacher  to  the  unedu¬ 
cated  English  masses,”  says  Froude,  the  historian,  “  was  to 
be  found  within  the  four  seas.”  “  With  the  thing  which  these 
people  meant  by  inspiration  he  was  abundantly  supplied.” 
His  fame  as  a  preacher  was  not  confined  to  the  limits  of 
Bedfordshire,  where  most  of  his  ministry  was  spent:  it  ex¬ 
tended  to  London,  and  in  London,  where  he  occasionally 
preached,  the  attraction  of  his  eloquence  drew  great  crowds 
to  hear  him.  Mr.  Doe,  a  warm  contemporary  admirer  and 
citizen  of  the  metropolis,  says :  “  When  Mr.  Bunyan  preached 
in  London,  if  there  were  but  one  day’s  notice  given  there 
would  be  more  people  come  together  to  hear  him  preach  than 
the  meeting-house  could  hold.  I  have  seen  to  hear  him  preach 
by  my  computation  about  1200  at  a  morning  sermon  by  7 
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o’clock  on  a  working  day  in  the  dark  winter  time.  I  also 
computed  about  3000  that  came  to  hear  him  one  Lord’s  day 
in  London  at  a  town’s  end  meeting-house,  so  that  half  were 
fain  to  go  away  again  for  want  of  room,  and  then  himself 
was  fain  at  a  back  door  to  be  pulled  almost  over  people  to 
get  up  stairs  to  his  pulpit.” 

And  not  only  “  to  the  uneducated  English  masses  ”  was  he 
an  acceptable  preacher,  but  to  the  noble,  the  learned,  the  rich, 
and  those  of  high  social  station.  The  learned  Dr.  John  Owen 
was  one  of  his  frequent  hearers,  embracing  eagerly  every 
opportunity  to  hear  him  and  inviting  him  to  preach  to  his 
own  select  congregation  in  Moorefields ;  saying  to  King 
Charles  II.,  who  asked  him,  ”  how  he  could  go  to  hear  that 
tinker  preach  ?  ”  that  he  “  would  willingly  exchange  his  learn¬ 
ing  for  the  ability  to  preach  as  well  as  the  tinker.” 

It  is  interesting  to  know  what  were  the  particular  personal 
qualities  of  Bunyan  which  gave  him  this  eminence  as  a 
preacher,  since,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  his  fame  as  an 
allegorical  writer  eclipsed  his  fame  as  a  preacher,  he  might 
fairly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  lights  of  the 
pulpit  in  his  time.  This  judgment  is  warranted  not  only  by 
his  contemporary  reputation,  but  by  his  published  sermons 
that  have  come  down  to  us. 

Among  the  personal  qualities  that  distinguished  him  as  a 
preacher  were  the  following: — 

1.  He  had  a  deep,  unwavering  conviction  of  the  truth  and 
importance  of  his  message.  The  “  accent  of  conviction  ”  was 
never  lacking  in  it.  He  had  thoroughly  tested  that  truth  by 
his  own  experience.  “  I  preached  what  I  saw  and  felt,” 
he  says.  He  could  sincerely  say,  therefore,  with  the  first 
preachers  of  the  gospel,  we  “  speak  the  things  which  we  have 
seen  and  heard.”  He  was  an  actual  witness  to  their  verity, 
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not  merely  a  repeater  of  things  reported  by  others.  He  be¬ 
lieved  with  all  his  heart  that  men  needed  an  almighty  saviour 
from  sin  and  that  in  Christ  Jesus  only  they  could  find  him. 
As  a  result  of  this  conviction  he  manifested  an  enthusiasm 
and  earnestness  in  his  preaching  which  seemed  like  a  heavenly 
inspiration. 

“I  have  been  in  niy  preaching  [he  says],  especially  when  I  have 
been  engaged  in  the  doctrine  of  life  by  Christ  without  works,  as 
if  an  angel  of  God  had  stood  at  my  back  to  encourage  me.  Oh,  it 
hath  been  with  such  power  and  heavenly  evidence  upon  my  soul, 
while  I  have  been  lal)oring  to  unfold  it,  to  demonstrate  it,  and  to  fas¬ 
ten  it  upon  the  consciences  of  others,  that  I  could  not  be  contented 
with  saying.  1  believe  and  am  sure;  methought  I  was  more  than 
sure,  if  it  be  lawful  so  to  exi)ress  myself,  that  those  things  which  I 
then  asserted  were  true.” 

'1.  He  leas  direct  and  unflinching  in  his  preaching  of  what 
he  beliei'cd  to  be  the  truth.  “  I  did  labor  so  to  speak  the 
word,”  he  says,  ”  as  that  thereby,  if  it  were  possible,  the  sin 
and  the  person  guilty  might  be  particularized  by  it,”  Though 
by  his  plain  preaching  he  condemned  himself,  he  was  not  to 
be  deterred  by  that  fact. 

“When,  as  sometimes,  I  have  been  about  to  preach  upon  some 
smart  and  searching  portion  of  the  word.  I  have  found  the  tempter 
suggest.  ‘  This  condemns  yourself ;  of  this  your  own  soul  is  guilty. 
Wherefore  preach  not  of  it  at  all ;  or  if  you  do,  yet  so  mince  it  as 
to  make  way  for  your  own  escape,  lest  instead  of  awakening  others, 
you  lay  that  guilt  upon  your  own  soul  as  you  will  never  get  from 
under.’ 

“But  I  thank  the  Lord  [he  says]  I  have  been  kept  from  consent¬ 
ing  to  these  horrid  suggestions,  and  have  rather,  as  Samson, 
bowed  myself  with  all  my  might,  to  condemn  sin  and  transgression 
wherever  I  found  it,  though  therein  I  did  bring  guilt  upon  my  own 
conscience.  Let  me  die,  thought  I,  with  the  Philistines,  rather  than 
deal  corruptly  with  the  blessed  word  of  God.” 

3.  He  combined  with  the  earnestness  and  directness  of  ad¬ 
dress  that  we  have  spoken  of  a  marvelously  clear,  picturesque, 
and  simple  style.  Bunyan’s  style  is  the  wonder  of  all  students 
of  rhetoric,  and  writers  upon  the  subject.  Macaulay  says  of 
Vol.  LXVI.  No.  264.  2 
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it :  “  The  vocabulary,  is  the  vocabulary  of  the  common  people 
Yet  no  writer  (or  speaker  as  well)  has  said  more  exactly  what 
he  meant  to  say.  For  magnificence,  for  pathos,  for  vehement 
exhortation,  for  every  purpose  of  the  poet,  the  orator  and  the 
divine,  this  homely  dialect  —  the  dialect  of  plain  working 
men,  is  sufficient.”  A.  C.  Benson  compares  his  style  to  that 
of  Cardinal  Newman  and  says,  “  It  was  not  so  much  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  thought  as  the  thought  itself  taking  shape  in 
a  perfectly  pure  medium  of  language.” 

Besides  its  simplicity  and  lucid  plainness,  the  style  of  Bunyan 
had  a  persuasive  warmth  that  touched  men’s  hearts.  “  Let 
him  write  on  what  subject  he  may,”  says  Dr.  John  Brown, 
his  biographer,  “  he  writes  not  long  before  he  melts  with 
tenderness,  or  glows  with  fire.”  His  published  sermons,  “  The 
Jerusalem  Sinner  Saved,”  “  The  Barren  Fig  Tree,”  “  Come 
and  Welcome  to  Jesus,”  and  “  The  Greatness  of  the  Soul,” 
though  enlarged  considerably  beyond  the  limits  within  which 
they  were  confined  when  preached,  preserve  the  talking, 
animated  style  with  which  they  were  orally  delivered,  and  are 
indeed  full  of  tenderness  and  fire.  The  act  of  committing 
them  to  writing  did  not  essentially  change  their  mode  of  ex¬ 
pression,  but  embalmed  it. 

Take  the  following  example  from  a  discussion  on  “  Christ 
our  Advocate  ” : — 

“This  consideration  will  help  thee  to  put  by  that  visor  (i.e. mask) 
wherewith  Christ  by  Satan  is  misrepresented  to  thee  to  the  af¬ 
frighting  thee.  There  is  nothing  more  common  among  Saints  than 
thus  to  be  WTonged  by  Satan ;  for  he  will  labor  so  to  present  Him  to 
us  with  so  dreadful  and  direful  a  countenance  that  a  man  in  temp¬ 
tation  and  under  guilt  shall  hardly  be  able  to  lift  up  his  face  to 
God.  But  to  think  really  that  He  is  my  advocate,  this  heals  all. 
Put  a  visor  on  the  face  of  a  father  and  it  may  perhaps  for  a  while 
fright  the  child,  but  let  the  father  speak,  let  him  speak  in  his  own 
fatherly  dialect  to  the  child,  and  the  visor  is  gone,  if  not  from  the 
father’s  face,  yet  from  the  child’s  mind:  yea,  the  child,  rwtwith- 
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gianiini)  that  visor,  icill  adventure  to  creep  into  the  father's  bosom. 
Thus  It  is  with  the  Saints  when  Satan  deludes  and  abuses  them  by 
disfiguring  the  countenance  of  Christ  to  their  view;  let  them  but 
hear  their  Lord  speak  in  his  own  natural  dialect  —  and  he  doth  so 
when  we  hear  him  speak  as  an  advocate  —  and  their  minds  are 
calmed  — their  thoughts  settled,  their  guilt  vanished,  and  their 
faith  revived.” 

4.  The  passage  just  quoted  suggests  that  a  rare  gift  of 
imagination  zvas  another  qualification  that  gave  Bunyan  his 
eminence  as  a  preacher.  “  Similes  were  ever  coming  to  his 
mind  like  ripples  over  a  stream,”  says  Dr.  Brown.  These 
were  of  every  kind  and  variety,  so  that  all  classes  of  hearers 
found  pleasure  in  them.  There  were  homely  figures  for  the 
common  people  and  exquisite  ones  for  those  of  more  refined 
taste. 

The  following  are  examples  of  both  kinds : — 

“Sins  go  not  alone,  but  follow  one  another  as  do  the  links  of  a 
chain.” 

“The  sinner,  when  his  conscience  is  fallen  asleep  and  grown 
hard,  will  lie  like  the  smith’s  dog  at  the  foot  of  the  anvil,  though 
the  fire  sparks  fly  in  his  face.” 

“Strike  a  steel  against  a  flint  and  the  fire  flies  about  you;  strike 
the  law  against  a  carnal  heart,  and  sin  appears,  sin  multiplies,  sin 
rageth,  sin  is  strengthened.” 

“Truths  are  often  delivered  to  us  like  wheat  in  full  ears,  to  the 
end  we  should  rub  them  out  before  we  eat  them,  and  take  pains 
about  them  before  we  have  the  comfort  of  them.” 

“Prayer  is  as  the  pitcher  that  fetcheth  the  water  from  the  brook, 
therewith  to  water  the  herbs :  break  the  pitcher  and  it  will  fetch  no 
water,  and  for  want  of  water  the  garden  withers.” 

“  He  that  comes  to  Christ  cannot  always  get  on  as  fast  as  he  would. 
Poor  coming  soul,  thou  art  like  the  man  that  would  ride  fuH  gallop, 
whose  horse  will  hardly  trot.  Now'  the  desire  of  his  mind  is  not  to 
be  judged  by  the  slow'  pace  of  the  dull  jade  he  rides  on,  but  by  the 
hitching,  and  kicking,  and  spurring  as  he  sits  on  his  back.  The 
flesh  is  like  this  dull  jade ;  it  w'ill  not  gallop  after  Christ,  it  will 
be  backward,  though  thy  soul  and  heaven  be  at  stake.” 

By  the  two  following  beautiful  illustrations  he  shows  the 
advantages  and  mutual  benefits  resulting  from  the  united 
labors  and  fellowship  of  Christians  in  a  well-ordered  church ; — 
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“When  Christians  stand  every  one  in  their  places  and  do  the 
work  of  their  relations,  then  they  ere  like  the  flowers  in  the  gar¬ 
den  that  stand  and  grow  where  the  gardener  hath  planted  them 
and  then  they  shall  both  honor  the  garden  in  which  they  are 
planted,  and  the  gardener  that  hath  so  disiwsed  them.  From  the 
hyssop  on  the  wall  to  the  cedar  in  Lebanon,  their  fruit  is  their 
glory.” 

“Christians  are  like  the  several  flowers  in  a  garden,  that  have 
upon  each  of  them  the  dew  of  heaven,  which  being  shaken  by  the 
wind  they  let  fall  their  dew  at  each  other’s  roots,  whereby  they  are 
jointly  nourished  and  become  nourishers  of  each  other.” 

The  imperfection  of  our  purest  and  holiest  desires,  arising 
from  the  imperfection  of  human  nature,  never  was  more  aptly 
expressed  than  in  the  following: — 

“This  is  the  cause  of  the  coolness,  of  the  weakness,  of  the  flat¬ 
ness,  and  of  the  many  e.xtravagances  that  attend  some  of  our  de¬ 
sires  ;  they  come  warm  from  the  Spirit  and  grace  of  God  in  us,  but 
as  hot  water  running  through  cold  pipes,  or  as  clear  water  running 
through  dirty  conveyances,  so  our  desires  gather  soil.” 

5.  Another  quality  in  him  which  made  Bunyan  eminent  as 
a  preacher  was  the  remarkable  productiveness  of  his  mind  in 
regard  to  religious  subjects.  His  mind  in  itself  was  a  mine 
of  wealth  while  he  worked  on  that  particular  vein.  And  its 
opulence  was  not  due  to  any  enrichment  it  had  received  from 
wide  reading.  Henry  Ward  Beecher, '  whose  productiveness 
excited  the  wonder  and  admiring  comment  of  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  (“  the  most  productive  mind  of  ancient  or  modern  times,” 
he  said)  was  a  diligent  reader  of  all  kinds  of  books,  fertiliz¬ 
ing  his  mind  with  their  various  elements  of  quickening  power; 
but  Bunyan’s  reading  was  chiefly  confined  to  one  book  —  the 
Bible.  His  thoughts  were  his  own,  or  such  as  were  suggested 
to  his  mind  by  his  own  experience,  the  outward  world  of 
nature,  which  he  attentively  observed,  and  the  Bible.  “  I 
have  not  fished,”  he  says,  “  in  other  men’s  waters :  my  Bible 
and  Concordance  are  my  only  library.”  But  few  men  ever 
studied  the  Bible  as  he  did.  As  in  his  early  religious  ex- 
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perience,  soon  after  meeting  “  those  poor  Bedford  people,” 
he  said,  “  I  never  was  out  of  the  Bible,  either  by  reading  or 
meditation  ” ;  so  always.  He  saturated  his  mind  and  heart 
with  it.  It  was  his  constant  support  in  weakness,  his  daily 
food,  the  never-failing  tonic  of  his  spiritual  life.  Through 
all  his  changing  moods,  it  was  fitted  to  his  various  needs. 
Placing  such  dependence  upon  it,  he  extracted  from  it  all  its 
enriching,  stimulating  power.  When  dragged  to  prison  for 
preaching  the  gospel,  this  affliction  was  mitigated  by  the  fact 
that  his  insight  into  the  Scriptures  was  enhanced  thereby.  “  I 
never  had  in  all  my  life,”  he  says,  “  so  great  an  inlet  into  the 
word  of  God  as  now.  I  could  pray  for  greater  trouble,  for 
the  greater  comfort’s  sake.” 

We  can  easily  believe  that  the  Bible  thus  constantly  studied 
and  fed  upon  and  made  an  elixir  of  life  to  his  soul  stimulated 
to  extraordinary  productiveness  Bunyan’s  mind.  It  yields  to 
such  a  student  of  its  pages  an  equivalent  to  the  best  books 
in  the  world’s  literature.  Bunyan  found  it  so.  It  wonderful¬ 
ly  quickened,  strengthened,  and  purified  all  his  mental  facul¬ 
ties;  it  gave  them  for  their  use  an  inexhaustible  treasure  of 
thought  and  suggestion,  and  it  gave  him  also  his  power  of 
expression,  the  remarkable  style  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
in  which  the  language  of  prophets,  psalmists,  evangeli.sts,  and 
apostles,  as  given  in  the  Authorized  V ersion  of  the  Scriptures, 
is  heard  in  its  great  range  of  thought  and  feeling. 

0.  One  other  thing  which  contributed  greatly  to  Bunyan’s 
success  and  eminence  as  a  preacher  was  his  liomilctic  skill. 
His  sermons  are  worthy  of  any  preacher’s  study  for  their 
valuable  hints  in  this  respect.  The  art  of  preaching  finds  in 
him  some  of  its  most  important  principles  admirably  exempli¬ 
fied.  While  we  do  not  by  any  means  regard  him  as  a  model 
preacher  in  all  respects,  and  readily  admit  that  he  had  great 
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faults ;  as,  those  of  prolixity,  frequent  digression,  excessive 
division,  rambling,  and  others,  we  still  maintain  that  he  had 
great  excellencies,  which  went  far  towards  redeeming  those 
faults,  and  which  make  him,  because  of  them,  always  worth 
a  preacher’s  time  to  observe  and  in  some  measure  to  imitate. 
We  mention  these  four;  (1)  a  picturesque  and  lively  manner 
of  addressing  his  hearers  or  readers,  by  reason  of  which  he 
is  never  dull,  however  prolix  or  rambling;  (2)  such  a  full  and 
complete  explanation  of  the  text  and  different  points  touched 
upon,  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  anyone  mistaking,  or  of 
not  getting  a  clear  understanding  of  his  meaning;  (3)  a  re¬ 
markable  and  very  successful  use  of  the  dialogue  for  the  sake 
of  answering  objections  or  supporting  and  clinching  a  point 
by  a  short  telling  argument;  and  (4)  an  earnestness  to  con¬ 
vince  and  win  those  addressed,  which  leaves  no  available 
means  of  persuasion  untried,  and  which  rises  continually  into 
expressions  of  tender  appeal  and  passages  of  natural,  unaf¬ 
fected  eloquence. 

Of  these  four  excellencies,  the  third  {the  use  of  the 
dialogue)  is  perhaps  the  most  unique  and  notable.  As  used 
by  Bunyan  it  is  very  effective.  No  modern  preacher  that  we 
can  recall  surpasses  him  in  this  respect.  The  only  one  that  we 
can  think  of  who  approaches,  and  perhaps  equals,  him  in  the 
skilful  use  of  this  rhetorical  weapon  is  the  late  Professor 
Edwards  A.  Park  of  Andover.*  It  is  a  dangerous  weapon 
to  use.  One  may  easily  wound  himself  rather  than  overcome 
his  imaginary  antagonist  with  it.  But  having  the  ability  and 
skill  to  use  it,  as  it  was  used  by  Bunyan  and  Profes.sor  Park, 
one  may  achieve  wonders  with  it. 

The  story  of  Bunyan’s  imprisonment  for  the  mere  offense 

’  See,  for  example,  the  sermon  “  The  Prominence  of  the  Atone¬ 
ment.”  in  his  Discourses  (Andover:  Warren  F.  Draper). 
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of  preaching  the  gospel  to  a  small  company  of  religious 
people,  dissenters  from  the  established  church,  is  too  familiar 
to  be  dwelt  on  long  by  us.  For  the  period  of  twelve  years 
and  upwards,  his  incarceration  was  prolonged,  most  of  it,  ex¬ 
cepting  occasional  absences,  spent  in  the  larger  jail  of  the 
county  located  in  Bedford ;  to  which  was  added,  later,  another 
short  term  in  the  small  municipal  jail  placed  midway  on  the 
bridge  that  spanned  the  river  Ouse  dividing  the  town.  At 
the  present  time  not  a  relic  remains  of  either  one  of  those 
prisons.  In  the  smaller  jail  tradition  reports  that  the  first 
part  of  “  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress  ”  was  written.  To  those 
two  jails  in  Bedford  was  given  the  great  honor  of  being  each 
the  place  where  a  great  book  originated.  In  the  jail  on  the 
bridge,  Biinyan  conceived  and  composed  the  first  part  of  his 
immortal  .'Mlegory;  in  the  county  jail,  in  the  next  century, 
John  Howard,  then  the  sheriff  of  Bedfordshire,  whose  official 
duty  it  was  to  inspect  the  prison  of  his  county,  and  whose 
heart  was  profoundly  stirred  by  what  he  found  there,  of 
abuses  and  a  wretched  condition  from  which  Bunyan  had 
suffered,  was  started  on  his  philanthropic  career  as  a  prison 
reformer,  and  incited  to  write  his  famous  book  on  The 
.State  of  Prisons  in  England.” 

Bunyan  took  to  his  prison  for  his  solace  two  books  —  the 
Bible  and  Fox’s  Book  of  Martyrs.  He  needed  all  the  sup¬ 
port  they  could  give  him. 

The  following  extracts  from  “  Grace  Abounding  ”  describe 
his  mental  and  spiritual  distress  over  his  situation : — 

“  Notwithstanding  these  heips,  I  found  myself  a  man  encom¬ 
passed  with  infirmities.  The  parting  with  my  wife  and  poor  chil¬ 
dren  hath  often  been  to  me,  in  this  place,  as  the  pulling  of  the 
flesh  from  the  bones  ....  because  I  wrould  have  often  brought  to 
my  mind  the  many  hardships,  miseries,  and  wants  that  my  poor 
family  was  like  to  meet  with,  should  I  be  taken  from  them;  es¬ 
pecially  my  poor  blind  child  [his  daughter  Mary],  who  lay  nearer 
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niy  heart  than  all  I  had  beside.  Oh,  the  thoughts  of  the  hardship 
my  blind  one  might  undergo  would  break  my  heart  in  pieces! 

In  this  condition  I  was  as  a  man  who  was  pulling  down  his  house 
upon  the  heads  of  his  wife  and  children ;  yet,  tbonght  I,  I  must  do 
it,  I  must  do  it.” 

“  Being  but  a  young  prisoner,  and  not  acquainted  with  the  laws. 

I  had  this  laid  much  ui)on  my  spirit,  that  my  imprisonment  might 
end  at  the  gallows  for  aught  that  I  could  tell.  .  .  .  Therefore  Satan 
laid  hard  at  me  to  heat  me  out  of  heart  by  suggesting  thus  unto  me: 

‘  But  how  If,  when  you  come  indeed  to  die,  you  should  be  in  this 
TOiidition ;  that  is,  not  to  savour  the  things  of  God,  nor  to  have  any 
evidence  upon  your  soul  for  a  better  state  hereafter?’  .  .  .  ,  i 
thought,  if  I  should  make  a  scrambling  shift  to  clamber  up  the  lad¬ 
der,  yet  I  should  either  with  quaking  or  other  symptoms  of  fainting 
give  occasion  to  the  enemy  to  reproach  the  way  of  God  and  his  peo¬ 
ple  for  their  timorousiiess.  This  lay  with  great  trouble  upon  me, 
for  methought  I  was  ashamed  to  die  with  a  pale  face  and  tottering 
knees  for  such  a  cause  as  this.  .  .  .  Thus  I  was  tossed  for  many 
weeks,  and  knew  not  what  to  do.  At  last  this  consideration  feli 
with  weight  ui)on  me.  that  it  was  for  the  Word  and  way  of  God 
that  I  was  in  this  condition,  wherefore  I  was  engaged  not  to  flinch 
a  hair’s  breadth  from  it.  Wherefore,  thought  I,  I  am  for  going  on 
and  venturing  my  eternal  state  with  Christ,  w’hether  I  have  com¬ 
fort  here  or  not.  If  Qod  doth  not  come  in,  I  will  leap  off  the  ladder 
even  blindfold  into  eternity.  Lord  Jesus,  if  thou  wilt  catch  me,  do; 
if  not,  1  w’ill  venture  for  thy  name !”  “  Now  w’as  my  heart  full  of 
comfort.  I  would  not  have  been  without  this  trial  for  much;  .... 
and  I  hope  1  shall  bless  (iod  forever  for  the  teaching  I  have  had 
by  it.” 

Bunyan’s  long  imprisonment,  and  that  of  the  Quakers 
George  Fox  and  Whitehead,  and  others  in  that  age  of  intol¬ 
erance,  with  the  physical  sufferings  and  mental  anguish  that 
accompanied  it,  was  a  part  of  the  great  price  paid  for  the 
liberty  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  conscience,  which  is  our  precious  inheritance.  In¬ 
calculable  is  the  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  them  on  account 
of  it. 

Froude  defends  the  English  government  and  the  magis¬ 
trates  of  that  time  from  the  charge  of  cruelty,  as  if  he  had 
received  a  special  retainer  to  do  it.  He  declares,  in  substance, 
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that  Bunyan  had  only  himself  to  blame;  that  his  preaching 
was  in  violation  of  law ;  that  the  magistrates  repeatedly  told 
him  and  his  wife  that  if  he  would  promise  not  to  preach,  he 
should  go  free ;  but  that  to  all  their  expostulations  and  warn¬ 
ings  he  opposed  a  stubborn  and  lawless  attitude.  “  If  you  let 
me  out  today,”  he  said,  “I  will  preach  again  tomorrow”; 
and  his  wife,  ”  He  dare  not  leave  preaching  as  long  as  he  can 
sijeak.”  At  this,  one  of  the  judges  exclaimed,  “  Why  should 
we  talk  any  more  about  such  a  fellow  ?  Must  he  do  what  he 
lists?”  To  which  the  poor  woman  might  truthfully  have 
answered,  “  Yes,  my  lord,  God  bids  him  do  so.  Take  heed, 
what  ye  intend  to  do  as  touching  this  man,  lest  haply  ye  be 
found  even  to  fight  against  God.”  This  is  the  conclusion  to 
which  the  world  has  now  come. 

The  labored  defense  of  Fronde  is  no  vindication  of  the 
magistrates  or  government.  It  was  in  clear  violation  of  the 
promise  of  the  King  (Charles  TI.)  at  Breda,  before  his  return 
to  England,  that  if  restored  to  the  throne  of  his  father,  he 
would  grant  “  liberty  and  consideration  for  tender  con¬ 
sciences  ” ;  and  that  ”  no  man  should  be  molested  for  differ¬ 
ences  in  opinion  in  matters  of  religion.” 

While  in  prison  Bunyan  busied  himself  in  various  ways: 
in  the  making  of  tagged  laces,  by  which  he  earned  something 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  family ;  in  preaching  and  minister¬ 
ing  to  his  fellow-prisoners ;  and  in  writing  works  for  publica¬ 
tion. 

One  who  heard  him  preach  in  prison  says,  “  In  the  midst 
of  the  confusion  fof  the  prison]  I  have  heard  Mr.  Bunyan 
both  ])reach  and  pray  with  that  mighty  spirit  of  faith  and 
plerophory  fi.e.  assurance]  of  Divine  assistance  that  has 
made  me  stand  and  wonder.” 

The  most  of  the  works  written  and  published  during  his 
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imprisonment  were  amplifications  of  sermons  he  had  preached 
Among  these  were  the  delightful  treatises  on  “  Christian  Be¬ 
havior  ”  and  the  “  Holy  City,”  which  bear  clear  marks  of  the 
genius  that  culminated  in  “  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress,” 

The  “  Holy  City,”  the  New  Jerusalem,  as  he  interpreted  it, 
is  not  the  abode  of  the  church  of  God  in  the  life  to  come;  it 
rather  symbolizes  the  church  itself,  that  great  communitv  of 
redeemed  men  which  shall  eventually  bring  heaven’s  glory 
and  happiness  to  the  earth.  Enraptured  by  the  vision  he  thus 
expresses  his  longing  for  the  time  of  its  fulfilment.  “  Never 
was  fair  weather  after  foul,  nor  warm  weather  after  cold, 
nor  sweet  and  beautiful  spring  after  a  heavy  and  nipping  and 
terrible  winter,  so  comfortable,  sweet,  desirable,  and  wel¬ 
come  to  the  poor  birds  and  beasts  of  the  field  as  this  day  will 
be  to  the  Church  of  God.”  The  wonderful  suggestiveness 
and  fertility  of  his  mind  in  ideas  is  well  exhibited  in  the  in¬ 
terpretation  he  gives  to  the  several  features  of  the  Holy  City. 
Tts  twelve  gates,  three  to  each  point  of  the  compass,  indicate 
that  “  God  hath  a  people  in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  and 
that  from  what  quarter  of  the  world  soever  men  come  for  life, 
for  those  men  there  are  the  gates  of  life  right  before  their 
doors.” 

Its  foundations  with  the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles  on 
them  indicate  “  that  neither  Christ  nor  any  of  his  benefits  can 
be  profitable  unto  thee  unless  thou  receive  him  alone  upon  the 
terms  that  they  do  ofi'cr  him  to  sinners  in  their  word  and 
doctrine.” 

Tts  twelve  gates  of  twelve  pearls  —  “  every  several  gate  one 
pearl  ” —  indicate  ”  that  as  none  can  enter  in  but  by  Christ, 
so  none  can  enter  in  but  by  a  whole  Christ:  .  .  .  thou  must 
enter  in  by  every  whit  of  Christ,  or  by  never  a  whit  of  him.” 

Tts  one  “  street  of  pure  gold,  as  it  were  transparent  glass,” 
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indicates  that  “  at  last  the  saints  shall  walk  in  one  way.  It 
is  Anti-Christ  that  hath  brought  in  all  these  crossings,  by¬ 
lanes,  and  odd  nooks  that  to  this  day  many  an  honest  heart 
doth  greatly  lose  itself  in.  Men  must  have  pure  hearts  for 
that  golden  street, —  golden  hearts  with  graces  that  are  much 
more  precious  than  gold.” 

That  “  the  city  was  pure  gold  ”  indicates  “  how  invincible 
a  spirit  the  people  of  God  are  possessed  of.  Gold  is  a  metal 
so  invincible  that  no  fire  can  consume  it.”  Fire  may  melt  it, 
and  consume  its  dross,  but  instead  of  destroying  it  the  fire 
refines  it.  “  The  church  in  the  fire  of  persecution  is  like 
Esther  in  the  perfuming  chamber,  but  making  fit  for  the 
presence  of  the  king.” 

Holding  a  conspicuous  place  among  these  prison  writings 
was  “  Grace  Abounding,”  written  for  the  spiritual  good  of 
those  to  whom  he  formerly  ministered,  “  whom  God  hath 
counted  him  worthy  to  beget  to  faith  by  his  ministry.”  “  The 
remembrance  of  my  great  sins,  of  my  great  temptations,  and 
of  my  great  fears  of  perishing  forever  bring  afresh  to  my 
mind  the  remembrance  of  my  great  help  from  heaven.”  He 
would  therefore  incite  them  to  “  search  also  for  the  hid  treas¬ 
ure  of  their  first  and  second  experience  of  the  grace  of  God.” 

Of  the  style  in  which  he  wrote  it,  which  is  essentially  the 
style  of  all  his  works,  adopted  for  the  reason  here  given,  he 
says,  “  I  could  have  stepped  into  a  style  much  higher  than 
this  in  which  I  have  discoursed,  but  I  dare  not.”  God  did 
not  play  in  dealing  with  him,  he  said,  neither  did  he  himself 
play  when  he  sank  as  into  a  bottomless  pit  and  the  pangs  of 
hell  caught  hold  of  him.  Therefore  he  may  not  play  in  tell¬ 
ing  the  story,  but  “  be  plain  and  simple,  and  lay  down  the 
thing  as  it  was.  He  that  likes  it  may  receive  it,  he  that  does 
not.  let  him  produce  a  better.” 
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No  better  rule  for  the  formation  of  a  good  style  could  be 
given  than  that  thus  adopted  by  Bunyan  and  contained  in  the 
words  “Be  plain  and  simple,  and  lay  down  the  thing  as  it 
zvas”  So  Lincoln  acquired  his  wonderful  style.  It  was  the 
result  of  his  honest  endeavor  to  tell  the  exact  truth, —  to  ex¬ 
press  and  “  lay  down  the  thing  as  it  was.” 

This  rule  does  not  exclude  proper  use  of  the  imagination. 
It  indeed  requires  this  sometimes.  Many  times  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  “  to  lay  down  the  thing  as  it  was  ”  without  the  aid  of 
apt  illustration.  Subjects  that  are  obscure  to  the  common  in¬ 
telligence,  like  those  of  religion  and  its  ideals,  and  the  abstruse 
themes  of  philosophy,  require  the  illumination  given  by  the 
imagination.  As  visitors  to  Mammoth  Cave  would  get  no 
adequate  conception  of  the  magnitude  and  wondrous  beauty 
of  its  jeweled  chambers,  except  by  the  illuminating  light  of 
their  torches,  so  explorers  of  all  dark  subjects  would  have  no 
clear  ideas  in  regard  to  them,  no  perception  of  their  full  mean¬ 
ing  and  real  charm,  but  for  the  imagination’s  help.  The 
writings  of  Bunyan  are  good  examples  of  this  truth.  The 
attractive  charm  possessed  by  them  is  largely  due  to  the  im¬ 
aginative  light  thrown  upon  them. 

The  most  famous  of  his  writings,  ”  The  Pilgrim’s  Pro¬ 
gress,”  was  conceived  and  largely  composed  in  the  last  year 
of  his  imprisonment.  Like  all  his  works,  its  thought,  lessons, 
and  inspiration  were  derived  from  the  Bible.  Comparing  it 
\  with  Dante’s  great  work.  Dr.  John  Brown  truly  says,  “‘The 

^  Pilgrim’s  Progress  ’  is  an  English  flower,  as  the  '  Divina  Com- 

media’  is  a  Tuscan  flower,  grown  on  Jewish  soil.”  One  is 
.  as  much  a  work  of  genius  as  the  other.  Their  immortality, 

their  unfading  popularity  with  all  classes  of  people,  places 
them  in  the  same  rank.  It  is  interesting  to  know  how  it 
originated  and  was  composed. 
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The  idea  of  it  came  to  him  while  engaged  with  another 
work.  It  came  to  him  as  an  inspiration,  like  Mozart’s 
Requiem.  It  took  possession  of  his  mind,  captivated,  and 
engrossed  it  completely  until  it  was  finished. 

He  wrote  it  to  please  himself,  without  any  thought,  at  first, 
of  its  publication  or  of  the  fame  it  was  to  bring  him.  Indeed 
he  tells  us  in  his  homely  “  apology  ”  for  it,  that  when  finished 
he  hesitated  to  give  it  to  the  world  and  in  his  doubt  consulted 
his  friends  about  it. 

“Some  said,  .John,  jtrint  it;  others  said.  Not  so. 

Some  said.  It  might  do  good;  others  said,  Xo. 

Now  I  was  in  a  strait,  and  did  not  see 
Whicli  was  tlie  best  thing  to  he  done  by  me; 

At  last  I  thought,  since  you  are  thus  divided, 

I  print  it  will ;  and  so  the  case  decided.” 

It  cost  him  no  painful  effort  to  produce  it.  It  sprang  from 
his  fertile  mind  like  a  spring  fiower  from  its  native  soil  when 
quickened  by  the  sunshine.  In  the  doing  of  it  there  was  no 
conscious  elaboration.  His  thick-coming  thoughts  and  fancies 
were,  he  says,  ”  like  sparks  from  coals  of  fire,”  spontaneous, 
unforced,  and  eager  to  find  e.xpression. 

“Thus  I  set  pen  to  paper  with  delight. 

And  quickly  had  my  thoughts  in  black  and  white.” 

Concerning  its  characteristics  little  need  be  said,  because 
they  are  so  well  known.  Few  there  are  of  English  stock  but 
have  read  and  appreciated  its  imaginative  picturesqueness, 
its  graphic  descriptions,  its  genial  humor,  and  childlike  natural¬ 
ness.  It  charmed  and  instructed  us  in  childhood  and  still 
retains  its  spell  over  us  in  our  adult  years  even  to  the  end  of 
life.  Dean  Stanley  has  truly  said  of  it,  “  The  pilgrimage 
Bunyan  described  is  the  pilgrimage  of  every  one  of  us,  and 
the  combination  of  neighbors,  friends  and  enemies  whom  he 
saw  in  his  dream  are  the  same  as  we  see  in  our  actual  lives.” 
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No  other  book  depicts  so  vividly  our  varied  religious  ex¬ 
periences,  our  spiritual  needs,  our  fears,  and  our  hopes,  and 
the  exaltation  of  mind  granted  to  us  in  our  better  moments 
In  short,  it  has  the  elements  of  universality  and  stability 
characteristic  of  the  highest  works  of  genius,  which  make  it 
agreeable  to  all  classes  and  creeds,  “  a  religious  bond  to  the 
whole  of  English  Christendom,”  and  acceptable  to  the  people 
of  all  time.  Though  the  peculiar  theology  of  Bimyan’s  day 
has  become  obsolete  in  most  churches,  and  been  supplanted 
by  another  whose  doctrinal  statements  differ  widely  from  it. 
strange  to  say,  this  change  has  hardly  touched  the  truth  and 
power  of  “  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress.”  It  is  vital  still  with  the 
essential  truth  of  Christianity.  This  has  remained  and  will 
remain  as  invulnerable  to  attack  from  such  changes  as  the 
teaching  of  the  New  Testament.  With  the  good  in  them  it  ac¬ 
cords  ;  the  error  like  a  touchstone  it  reveals.  Written  after 
that  remarkable  “  inlet  into  the  word  of  God,”  which  came  to 
him  in  prison,  in  consequence  of  which  he  said,  “  The  Scrip¬ 
tures  that  /  sazv  nothing  in  before  are  made  in  this  place  to 
shine  upon  me.  Here  I  have  seen  Jesus  Christ,  and  felt  Him 
indeed,*'  the  Christian  truth  with  which  his  mind  was  thus 
imbued,  and  which  he  endeavored  to  embody  in  his  story,  was 
well  nigh  free  —  purged  as  by  fire  —  from  error,  so  that  Dean 
Stanley’s  words  at  the  unveiling  of  Bunyan’s  statue  in  Bed¬ 
ford,  in  1874,  are  forever  true  of  the  situations  and  experiences 
described  in  the  transparent,  lifelike  allegory:  “All  of  us 
need  to  be  cheered  by  the  help  of  Great-heart,  and  Steadfast 
and  Valiant  for  the  Truth,  and  good  old  Honest.  Some  of 
us  have  been  in  Doubting  Castle,  some  in  the  Slough  of  De¬ 
spond,  some  have  experienced  the  temptations  of  Vanity  Fair: 
all  of  us  have  to  climb  the  Hill  Difficulty,  all  of  us  need  to  be 
instructed  by  the  Interpreter  in  the  House  Beautiful:  all  of 
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us  hear  the  same  burden ;  all  of  us  need  the  same  armor  in  our 
fight  with  Apollyon ;  all  of  us  have  to  pass  through  the  dark 
river;  and  for  all  of  us  (if  God  so  will)  there  wait  the 
Shining  Ones  at  the  gates  of  the  Celestial  City,  which  when 
we  see,  we  wish  ourselves  among  them.” 

The  first  part  of  this  immortal  work  was  published  in  im¬ 
perfect  form  in  1678.  Three  editions  were  called  for  and 
published  within  a  year  (the  last,  only,  having  the  completed 
form),  showing  that  it  leaped  at  once  into  the  popularity  which 
it  has  ever  since  enjoyed.  Nathaniel  Ponder  at  the  sign  of 
the  Peacock  was  its  publisher.  “A  modern  artist,”  says  Dr. 
Brown,  “has  painted  a  picture  to  indicate  the  instant  pop¬ 
ularity  of  it.  A  scholar  is  coming  out  from  under  the  sign  of 
the  Peacock,  and  a  peasant,  whip  in  one  hand  and  money  in 
the  other,  going  in,  while  near  the  shop-door  are  a  gay  gallant 
and  a  fair  lady,  school-boys  and  grave  men,  all  intently  read¬ 
ing  that  story  of  the  ‘  Pilgrim  ’  they  have  purchased  over  the 
counter  within.  The  picture  is  true  of  the  time  then,  and  true 
to  the  time  now.” 

The  Second  Part,  with  the  story  of  the  pilgrimage  of 
Christiana  and  her  children  with  their  companions,  was  given 
to  the  world  early  in  1(585.  The  spelling  of  the  book  was  the 
spelling  of  an  uneducated  man,  calling  for  correction,  but  the 
style  of  it  was  Btinyan’s  own  style,  incapable  of  much  amend¬ 
ment.  An  English  clergyman,  Joshua  Gilpin,  Vicar  of  Wrock- 
wardine,  in  1811,  published  ”  a  new  and  corrected  edition,  in 
which  the  phraseology  of  the  author  is  somewhat  improved,” 
but  the  alleged  improvement  was  not  accepted  by  the  public 
as  such.  The  vicar  though  a  highly  educated  man  and  with 
the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  was  not  a  good  judge  of  style 
and  “  the  phraseology  ”  best  suited  to  the  work. 

Bunyan  survived  the  completion  of  his  great  work  about 
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three  years  and  a  half,  dying  in  London,  August  31,  1688 
having  journeyed  thither  to  place  the  MS.  of  a  new  book 
“  The  Acceptable  Sacrifice,”  with  his  publisher.  His  death  was 
owing  to  a  fever  contracted  from  exposure  to  a  drenching 
rain  encountered  on  the  way  from  Reading  to  London.  He 
had  visited  Reading,  which  lay  considerably  out  of  his  way, 
on  an  errand  of  mercy, —  happily  .successful.  It  was  to  bring 
about  the  reconciliation  of  an  angry  father  with  his  wayward 
son.  Before  his  fever  had  developed  he  was  able  to  preach,  of  a 
Sunday,  near  White  Chapel.  The  concluding  words  of  his 
sermon,  and  the  last  words  heard  from  his  lips  from  the  pulpit, 
were,  “  Consider  that  the  holy  God  is  your  father,  and  let  this 
oblige  you  to  live  like  the  children  of  God,  that  you  may  look 
your  father  in  the  face  with  comfort  another  day.” 

He  was  buried  in  the  heart  of  London,  in  Bunhill  Fields, 
“  the  Campo  Santo  of  Dissenters,"  as  it  has  been  called,  where 
the  bodies  of  John  Owen,  George  F'o.x,  Isaac  Watts,  Daniel 
Defoe,  Susannah  Wesley,  and  many  other  notable  persons 
have  been  buried.  Such  was  the  reverence  felt  for  his  piety 
that  many  of  his  contemporaries  desired  with  their  dying 
breath  that  their  bodies  might  be  buried  near  his  in  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  being  associated  with  him  in  the  Resurrection 
Day.  Such  respect  for  a  man’s  goodness  and  sanctity  by  his 
contemporaries  is  not  always  enduring.  Time  and  research 
into  the  hidden  things  of  his  life  often  discover  flaws  in  his 
character  which  change  contemporary  renown  into  later  dis¬ 
repute.  Not  so  with  Bunyan.  Lapse  of  time  and  the  survey  of 
his  work  and  character,  unbiased  by  religious  prejudice,  have 
only  added  luster  and  new  respect  to  his  name.  An  interest¬ 
ing  proof  of  it  is  seen  in  a  recent  item  of  news  that  has  come 
to  us  from  England.  It  is  this,  that  a  movement  has  lately 
been  started  there  to  place  in  Westminster  Abbey  a  memorial 
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window  to  John  lUinyan,  which  has  been  heartily  favored  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  other  dignitaries  of  the 
Anglican  Church  as  well  as  by  distinguished  men  of  various 
Dissenting  religious  bodies ;  and  a  committee  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  raise  the  required  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  plan. 

Such  a  memorial,  in  that  place,  inaugurated  with  appro¬ 
priate  religious  ceremony,  will  be  a  beatification  of  John 
Bunyan  by  the  Anglican  Church  and  other  Protestant  bodies, 
as  worthy  to  be  reckoned,  despite  the  persecution  and  scorn 
heaped  uj^on  him  when  living,  among  the  saints  and  heroes 
of  the  Christian  faith,  and  among  the  noblest  exemplars  of 
its  sanctifying  power. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

FERRIS’S  “FORMATION  OF  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT.”  ^ 

BY  REVEREND  PARKE  P.  FLOURNOY,  D.D., 

BETHESDA,  MARYLAND. 

Eusebius  ^  speaks  of  Quadratus  as  a  prophet,  and  as  an 
evangelist  who  traveled  to  many  countries  and  peoples,  and 
who,  with  others  who  did  the  same  work,  “  also  delivered 
to  them  the  books  of  the  holy  Gospels.”  He  speaks  of  him 
as  one  of  those  “  who  held  the  first  rank  in  the  apostolic  suc¬ 
cession.”  Eusebius  tells  us,  also,  of  Quadratus,  that  he  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Emperor  Hadrian  an  apology  or  defense  of 
Christians  who  were  suffering  persecution,  and  that  this  work 
was  in  his  own  hands.  This  apology  may  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  Hadrian  at  his  accession  (117  a.  d.),  some  seven¬ 
teen  years  after  the  death  of  the  Apostle  John.  It  is  note¬ 
worthy  that,  as  early  as  this,  evangelists  had  already  been 
engaged  in  distributing  “  the  books  of  the  holy  Gospels  ” 
wherever  they  went. 

But  Eusebius  introduces  us  to  another  defender  of  the 
faith,  who  presented  his  apology  to  the  same  emperor 
(Hadrian)  at  Athens  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign;  and 
that  apology,  both  in  the  original  Greek  and  in  a  Syriac  trans¬ 
lation,  has  come  to  light  of  late  years.  Dr.  Rendel  Harris 
discovered  the  Syriac  translation  in  the  St.  Catherine  convent 
on  Mount  Sinai  in  1889,  and  this  led  to  the  discovery  of  a 


*  Concluded  from  page  525. 


®  Eccl.  Hist.  iii.  37. 
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large  part  of  the  Greek  text  embedded  in  another  work, 
called  “  Barlaam  and  Josaphat.” 

In  this  apology,  Aristides  tells  Hadrian  of  the  ‘‘  holy  Gospel 
writing  ”  which  the  Christians  had,  “and  their  other  writings,” 
which  he  exhorts  the  Emperor  to  read,  and  from  which  he 
said  he  derived  his  information.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  these  were  our  Gospels  and  other  writings  in  the  New 
Testament.  His  condensed  account  of  our  Saviour’s  incar¬ 
nation,  death,  burial,  and  resurrection  he  speaks  of  as  taught 
in  “the  Gospel,  as  it  is  called  .  .  .  which,  a  short  time  ago, 
was  preached  among  them,”  and  adds,  “  and  you  also,  if  you 
will  read  therein,  may  perceive  the  power  which  belongs 
to  it.” 

There  are  the  clearest  references  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles,  and  a  remarkable  parallel,  in  this  speech  of  the  Athenian 
philosopher  at  Athens,  to  the  address  of  Paul  to  the  philoso¬ 
phers  on  Mars  Hill  at  Athens,  recorded  in  the  seventeenth 
chapter  of  Acts.  When  he  says  that  one  of  the  apostles 
“traversed  the  countries  about  us,”  we  can  hardly  help  be¬ 
lieving  that  he  refers  to  Paul,  the  apostle  who  first  brought 
the  gospel  to  Athens,  Corinth,  and  Macedonia. 

But  Aristides  gives  evidence  that  he  not  only  knew  the 
matter  contained  in  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts,  but  also  the 
Epistles  and  the  Revelation.  There  is  remarkable  coincidence 
in  forms  of  expression ;  as,  for  instance :  Paul  says,  “  By  him 
all  things  consist  ” ;  Aristides  says,  “  Through  him  all  things 
consist.”  Paul  says  the  heathen  “  serve  the  creature  [or 
creation]  more  than  the  Creator  ” ;  Aristides  says  they  “  be¬ 
gan  to  worship  the  creation  more  than  their  Creator.”  James 
exhorts  Christians  to  be  “  gentle  and  easy  to  be  entreated  ” ; 
Aristides  says,  “  They  are  ‘  gentle  and  easy  to  be  entreated.’  ” 
Paul  speaks  of  the  Jews  as  “  my  brethren,  my  kinsmen  ac- 
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cording  to  the  flesh,”  and  uses  the  expression  ”  not  after  the 
flesh,  but  after  the  spirit  ” ;  Aristides  says,  “  Brethren,  not 
after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  spirit.”  Peter,  speaking  of  the 
Epistles  of  Paul,  says,  “As  also  in  all  his  Epistles  ...  in  which 
are  some  things  hard  to  be  understood  ” ;  Aristides,  having 
told  the  Emperor  of  “  the  holy  Gospel  writing,”  says, 
“  There  are  found  in  their  other  writings  [i.e.  other  than 
“  the  holy  Gospel  writing  ”]  things  which  are  hard  to  utter 
and  difficult  for  one  to  narrate.”  In  Hebrews  ii.  5  and  vi.  .■> 
we  find  the  phrase  “  the  world  to  come  ” ;  Aristides  speaks 
of  those  who  seek  “  the  world  to  come.”  John,  in  the  Revela¬ 
tion,  speaks  of  the  things  which  must  come  to  pass  hereafter, 
having  already  received  the  command  from  the  Saviour, 
“  Write  .  .  .  the  things  which  shall  come  to  pass  hereafter”; 
Aristides  says,  “  Since  I  read  in  their  writings,  I  was  fully 
assured  of  these  things  as  also  of  things  which  are  to  come.” 
Paul  repeats  God’s  promise,  “  I  will  put  my  laws  into  their 
hearts,  and  in  their  minds  will  I  write  them  ” ;  Aristides 
says  the  Christians  “  have  the  commands  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  Himself  graven  upon  their  hearts.”  Paul  exhorts 
Christians  to  give  “  not  grudgingly  ” ;  Aristides  says  the 
Christians  “  give  ungrudgingly.”  Peter  .speaks  of  the  regen¬ 
erated  as  “  born  again,  not  of  corruptible  seed,  but  of  incor¬ 
ruptible,  by  the  word  of  God  which  liveth  and  abideth  for¬ 
ever  ” ;  Aristides  says,  “  Let  all  that  are  without  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  God  draw  near  thereto  [i.e.  to  their  doctrine],  and 
they  will  receive  incorruptible  words.”  John  the  beloved 
says,  “  Let  us  love  one  another  ” ;  Aristides  says,  “And  they 
love  one  another.” 

It  would  seem  that  to  deny  that  Aristides  was  acquainted 
with  our  New  Testament  books  w’ould  require  a  considerable 
amount  of  hardihood.  And  this  address  to  Hadrian  was  made 
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125  A.D.,  according  to  Eusebius.  Well  may  Professor  Harnack 
say,  as  he  does  in  his  notable  article  in  the  Preussische 
Jahrbiicher  (May,  1898),  “The  discovery  of  this  Apology  is 
a  find  of  the  first  importance.” 

These  facts  show,  I  think,  that  the  theory  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  New  Testament  presented  to  us  in  this  book  under 
review  is  radically  false.  The  New  Testament  was  not 
“  formed  ’’  by  the  action  of  the  Third  Council  of  Carthage 
in  the  fourth  century  any  more  than  the  whole  Bible  was 
“  formed  ”  by  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  in  the  six¬ 
teenth.  Leipoldt,  in  a  single  sentence,  presents  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  view : — 

“  It  was  a  perfectly  natural  development  which  raised  to  the  rank 
of  canonical  Scriptures  Gospels  and  letters  which  w’ere  much  used, 
often  read  and  held  in  reverence  from  the  beginning.”^ 

He  evidently  does  not  consider  the  formation  of  the  New 
Testament  the  act  of  arbitrary  ecclesiastical  authority. 

With  this  view  another  recent  utterance  of  scholarship 
agrees : — 

“There  was  then  no  formation  of  the  canon  in  the  sense  that  a 
general  council  took  up  the  question.  The  number  of  books  in  the 
New  Testament  simply  grew.  When  anyone  had  the  question  as 
to  the  sacred  character  of  a  Ixjok  to  decide,  he  was  very  likely  to 
ask  whether  it  was  from  an  apostle  or  not.”* 

I'or  lack  of  space,  no  reference  has  been  made  to  Polycarp 
as  a  witness  to  the  New  Testament;  though,  as  Dr.  Gregory 
says,  his  Epistle  is  full  of  it.  And  he  sat  at  the  feet  of  the 
Apostle  John. 

Also,  it  will  be  noticed  that  no  reference  has  been  made  to 
Ignatius,  whose  acknowledged  letters  Dr.  Sanday  finds  steeped 
in  Johannine  thought.  And  he  suffered  martyrdom  soon 
after  the  beginning  of  the  second  century. 

‘Geschlchte  des  Neustestamentlichen  Kanons  (Leipzig.  1907). 

*  Gregory,  Canon  and  Text  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  293. 
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Even  the  writers  of  apocryphal  books  and  Gnostic  disquisi¬ 
tions  knew  the  New  Testament.  Apocryphal  Gospels  are 
witnesses  for  the  true.  Dr.  Sanday  says:  “A  new  element 
is  introduced  into  the  question  by  the  discovery  of  the  Gospel 
of  Peter,  which  uses  all  four  Gospels,”  etc.^  The  Gospel  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Hebrews  draws  three-fourths  of  its  matter  from 
our  Gospels. 

About  160  A.D.,  Heracleon,  a  Gnostic,  wrote  a  commentary 
on  St.  John’s  Gospel.  Says  Dr.  Sanday : — 

“There  is  no  distinction  between  the  words  of  Christ  and  the 
parts  of  the  Gospei  which  are  due  to  the  Evangeiist.  The  iatter 
are  expounded  as  an  authoritative  text  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
former. 

“  But  the  way  in  whicii  Heracleon  sits  down  to  write  this  com¬ 
mentary  shows  that  he  is  not  introducing  any  new  conception,  but 
is  acting  ui)on  one  which  is  already  settled  and  established.  Nor 
does  Heracleon  stand  alone.  All  the  other  Valentinian  leaders,  as 
well  Ptolemaeus  his  colleague  in  the  West  as  those  of  the  Anatolic 
or  Eastern  branch  of  the  School,  our  knowledge  of  which  is  derived 
from  the  so-called  Excerpta  Theodoti,  place  the  Fourth  Gospel  with 
the  other  Gospels  on  the  same  footing  of  Divine  authority.”® 

}3ut  another  Gno.stic,  Basilides,  long  before  him,  used  the 
New  Testament  as  of  divine  authority.  Dr.  (Gregory  says  of 
Basilides  that  he 

“lived,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  accounts,  soon  after  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century.  He  wrote  twenty-four  books  on 
the  Gospel.  It  is  clear  that  he  accepts  in  general  the  books  of  the 
New’  Testament.  He  appears  to  know’  Matthew,  and  he  quotes 
Luke,  .John,  Romans,  First  Corinthians,  Ephesians,  and  Colossians. 
He  may  have  alluded  to  First  Timothy,  and  have  quoted  First 
Peter.  Now,  it  is  extremely  strange  that  ....  [he]  should  do  what 
no  one  had  done  before  him  ....  namely,  quote  the  books  of  the 
*  New  Testament  precisely  in  the  same  w’ay  as  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament.”  * 

Common  sense  demands  an  answer  to  this  question:  If 
these  writings,  evidently  the  same  with,  at  least,  the  bulk  of 

*Bampton  r.ectures,  p.  .301,  note.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  307. 

•Canon  and  Text  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  69 f. 
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our  New  Testament,  were  universally  regarded  by  Christians 
in  A.D.  125  as  inspired  and  authoritative,  and  had  been  circu¬ 
lated  all  over  the  Roman  world  long  before  and  accepted 
everywhere  as  the  sacred  records  of  Christianity,  how'  did  they 
attain  to  this  universal  acceptance  in  this  character?  The 
only  rational  answer  is  that  they  went  forth  under  apostolic 
authority.  Thus  accepted  by  the  great  body  of  Christians, 
many  thousands  of  whom  were  younger  contemporaries  of 
the  Apostle  John,  they  must  have  had  apostolic  authorship  or 
authorization.  Any  other  attempted  explanation  of  their 
universal  acceptance  is  irrational  and  incredible. 

Thus  it  seems  clear  that  there  began  to  be  a  New  Testament 
for  the  “  New  Testament  Church,”  which  our  author  avers 
had  no  New  Testament,  when  the  first  writing  in  it  came  to  a 
church  with  apostolic  authority.  When  a  letter  came  with  such 
authority  to  a  single  church,  it  was  at  least  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  in  germ  to  that  church.  The  formation  of  the  New  Testa- 
tament  did  not  take  place  by  the  arbitrary  act  of  the  church  in 
the  North  African  city  within  three  years  of  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century,  but  altogether  in  the  first  century.  The 
picture  of  the  Church  standing  by  a  pile  of  innumerable  pro¬ 
ductions  and  sifting  out  the  books  of  our  New  Testament  is 
a  travesty  on  the  actual  process  of  its  formation.  Under  the 
influence  of  his  theory,  the  writer  scoffs  at  the  idea  of  apos¬ 
tolic  authority  having  given  us  the  New  Testament  with  divine 
sanction;  and,  ignoring  it,  asks  the  question:  “If  we  reject 
the  Catholic  doctrine  of  an  inspired  church  can  we  get  a 
closed  canon?  Indeed,  how  did  we  get  our  New  Testament 
anyway  ?  ”  He  says  truly,  “  These  are  questions  raising  anew 
the  very  problem  of  the  seat  of  authority  in  religion  ”  (p.  16). 

It  is  easy  to  ask  puzzling  questions  about  almost  any  subject, 
and  especially  easy  to  ask  them  in  a  way  to  raise  apparent- 
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ly  insoluble  problems  on  a  subject  of  so  much  mystery  as  that 
of  inspiration,  and  so  much  historical  obscurity  as  that  of  the 
gathering  together  of  the  many  writings  which  compose  our 
New  Testament.  If  we  admit  what  our  author  insists  on  as 
true,  that  the  Catholic  Church  gave  us  our  New  Testament 
(p,  20),  then  we  are  indeed  inconsistent  in  maintaining  the 
divine  authority  of  the  New  Testament,  and  denying  the 
divine  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church,  Then,  how  are  we 
Protestants  to  have  confidence  in  the  New  Testament  as  oi 
divine  authority? 

As  one  Protestant,  I  would  say  that  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  problem  is  this:  Not  the  Catholic  Church,  but  God, 
gave  us  the  New  Testament.  Our  Saviour  explained  to  his 
apostles  that  his  going  away,  the  thought  of  which  grieved 
them  so  sadly,  was  expedient  for  them.  His  going  away  was 
essential  to  their  receiving  his  Holy  Spirit  in  the  measure  and 
manner  necessary  for  those  exalted  functions  for  which  they 
were  appointed.  He  promised  that  through  the  Holy  Spirit, 
given  according  to  his  promise  and  the  promise  of  the  Father, 
they  should  be  led  into  all  truth,  and  that  all  things  should 
be  brought  to  their  remembrance.  Now  are  we  to  assume 
that  this  guidance  was  to  be  withheld  from  those  who  should 
be  called  to  write,  while  it  should  be  given  to  those  who  were 
only  to  speak  of  these  things?  or  are  we  to  assume  that  it 
would  be  withheld  from  these  apostles  in  giving  their  approval 
of  those  writings  which  in  their  lifetime  were  given  to  the 
church  for  all  time? 

The  opinions  of  riper  scholars  than  our  author  may  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  here.  That  the  authority  of  the  apostles  was  ap¬ 
pealed  to  in  these  matters  in  the  apostolic  and  sub-apostolic 
times,  Julicher  plainly  shows.'  Speaking  of  the  prologue  to 
*  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  pp.  474—491. 
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the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  Luke’s  Gospel,  he  remarks  that 
the  terms  linking  the  two  together  indicate  this,  that  “  under 
the  collective  description  ‘  those  things  which  have  been  ful¬ 
filled  among  us,'  Luke  thus  early,  perhaps,  includes  both  Acts 
of  Jesus  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles.”  This  he  thinks  “  best 
shows  the  light  in  which  the  Apostles  were  regarded  in  his 
age.”  He  goes  on  to  say : — 

“Naturally,  everything  which  had  any  significance  among  Chris¬ 
tian  circles  in  matters  of  teaching  and  life,  of  discipline  or  the 
usages  of  public  worship,  was  now  traced  back  to  the  Apostles; 
the  word  ‘Apostolic’  became  a  synonym  for  ‘ecclesiastically  cor¬ 
rect.’  and  whatever  men  wished  to  establish  as  truly  Christian  was 
banded  or  written  down,  in  good  faith,  as  the  rule  or  doctrine  of 
the  Apostles.  Thus  in  2  Peter  iii.  2  the  command  of  the  Lord  and 
Saviour  is  described  expressly  as  being  vouched  for  by  ‘your  Apos¬ 
tles  [commaudnient  of  the  Ix)rd  and  Saviour  through  your  Apos¬ 
tles].’  God.  Christ,  the  Apostles:  Clement*  considered  these  de¬ 
grees  as  no  less  complete  than  universally  recognized  [Christ  sent 
forth  by  God,  and  the  aiwstles  by  Christ] — both,  consequently, 
springing  in  their  order  from  the  will  of  God.  and  the  Divinity  of 
apostolic  institutions  w'as  thus  proved.” 

He  then  proceeds  to  show  that  in  the  epistles  of  Clement, 
Polycarp,  and  Ignatius,  “  the  apostles  "  are  regarded  as  an  in¬ 
controvertible  authority,'^  and  we  know  that  Justin  Martyr’s 
name  for  the  four  Gospels  is  “  memoirs  of  the  apostles.” 

“A  New  Testament  grew,  or  was  composed,  out  of  partial 
collections  which  were  already  in  existence.”  “  One  of  those 
collections  was  the  Gospel  ” ;  and  certainly,  he  says,  “  the 

‘First  Epistle,  chap.  xlil. 

*As  to  apostolic  authority,  let  us  hear  a  second-century  witness: 
“For  the  Lord  of  all  gave  to  His  apostles  the  power  of  the  Gospel 
through  whom  also  we  have  known  the  truth,  that  is.  the  doctrine 
of  the  Son  of  God;  to  whom  also  did  the  Lord  declare:  ‘He  that 
heareth  you,  heareth  Me;  and  he  that  despiseth  you,  despiseth  Me, 
and  Him  that  sent  Me.’”  (Iremeus,  Against  Heresies,  book  iii.. 
Preface. ) 

“We  have  learned  from  none  others  the  plan  of  our  salvation, 
than  from  those  through  whom  the  Gospel  has  come  dowm  to  us, 
which  they  did  at  one  time  proclaim  in  public,  and,  at  a  later 
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Memoirs  of  the  Apostles  belonged  to  the  most  precious  of  our 
Scriptures.”  Another  collection  was  “  the  Apostles,”  and 
Jiilicher  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  Polycarp, ^  the  dis¬ 
ciple  of  the  beloved  disciple,  uses  this  language  in  speaking 
of  the  Epistles  of  Paul :  “  His  scripturis  dictum  est  as  applied 
both  to  Psalm  iv.  5  and  Eph.  iv.  26.” 

Thus  the  answer  to  the  puzzling  question  of  this  book  is 
clearly  made.  The  New  Testament  was  not  a  gift  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  but  the  gift  of  God,  through  Christ  and 
through  his  apostles.  Had  the  Third  Council  of  Carthage 
never  met,  our  New  Testament  would  in  all  probability  have 
been  precisely  the  same  as  it  is  now.  Indeed,  it  was  precisely 
the  same  before  the  Council  met ;  and  it  appears  that  the  only 
thing  done  in  the  matter  was  to  decide  upon  the  authorship 
of  one  Epistle  which  was  already  accepted  as  a  part  of  the 
New  Testament  —  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Even  such 
a  higher  critic  as  Jiilicher,  as  we  have  seen,  quotes  Th.  Zahn, 
the  coryphaeus  of  German  New  Testament  scholarship,  as  say¬ 
ing  that  in  “  the  third  generation  after  Christ  (c.  100)  the 
principal  parts  at  least  of  the  New  Testament  were  already 
an  actually  working  authority,  recognized  as  binding  in  all 
parts  of  the  Church.” 

The  New  Testament  was  completed  when  the  last  words 

period,  by  the  will  of  God,  handed  down  to  us  in  the  Scriptures,  to 
be  the  ground  and  pillar  of  our  faith.  For  it  is  unlawful  to  assert 
that  they  preached  before  they  possessed  ‘perfect  knowledge,’  as 
some  do  even  venture  to  say,  boasting  themselves  as  improvers  of 
the  apostles.  For,  after  our  Lord  rose  from  the  dead,  [the  apostles] 
were  invested  with  power  from  on  high  when  the  Holy  Spirit  came 
down  [upon  them],  were  filled  with  all  [His  gifts],  and  had  per¬ 
fect  knowledge:  they  departed  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  preaching 
the  glad  tidings  of  the  good  things  [sent]  from  God  to  us,  and  pro¬ 
claiming  the  peace  of  heaven  to  men,  who  indeed  do  equally  and 
individually  possess  the  Gospel  of  God.”  (Hid.,  ill.  5.) 

’  Epistle  to  the  Phllippians,  chap.  xli. 
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were  written,  not  when  the  whole  collection  of  writings  was 
distributed  and  accepted  as  “  an  actually  working  authority, 
recognized  as  binding  in  all  parts  of  the  Church.”  Its  comple¬ 
tion  came  not  with  the  action  of  the  Third  Council  of  Carthage, 
but  in  the  apostolic  age.  Part  after  part  was  given  out  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  need,  and  each  part,  though  it  may  not  have  been 
immediately  distributed  and  universally  recognized  as  such, 
was  a  part  of  what  we  now  call  the  New  Testament.  Like  the 
Old  Testament,  it  came  in  “  divers  portions  and  in  divers 
manners,”  and  in  it  “  God  hath  at  the  end  of  these  days  spoken 
to  us  in  his  Son.”  The  “  great  salvation  which  at  the  first  be¬ 
gan  to  be  spoken  by  the  Lord  was  confirmed  unto  us  by  them 
that  heard  him.”  The  permanent  records  of  this  testimony 
are  the  New  Testament.’ 

As  has  been  well  said  by  Professor  Armstrong,  of  Prince¬ 
ton  Theological  Seminary,  the  New  Testament  is  not  “  an 
authoritative  collection  of  writings,  but  a  collection  of  author¬ 
itative  writings/* 

Is  the  defining  of  the  canon  by  an  ecumenical  council  an 
all-important  thing,  after  all?  It  may  have  a  relative  im¬ 
portance  for  the  placing  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  before  the  people  and  the  exclusion  of  extraneous  mat- 

‘As  to  the  claim  that  the  fact  that  some  writings  were  sometimes 
read  in  the  public  services  of  some  churches  placed  them  ou  a  level 
with  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  Dr.  Gregory  says :  “  What 
was  read  in  the  public  meeting  was  read  either  under  the  bead  of : 
God  to  Man.  or  under  the  head  of:  Man  to  Man’*  (p.  235).  The 
same  thing  is  still  done  without  the  slightest  danger  of  confusion 
or  misunderstanding,  as,  e.g.,  when  a  sermon  is  read  in  the  absence 
of  the  minister,  or  some  edifying  passage  is  read  by  the  minister 
himself.  After  considering  the  claim  that  the  first  letter  of  Clem¬ 
ent  of  Rome  was  used  as  Scripture,  Dr.  Gregory  says :  “  So  there 
is  no  thought  of  its  being  scripture  in  the  mind  of  Irenseus.  Clem¬ 
ent  of  Alexandria  quotes  his  namesake  often  and  with  respect,  but 
does  not  use  his  letter  as  scripture”  (p.  238). 

As  to  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  which  the  author  of  this  book 
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ter.  But  the  Scriptures,  and  not  the  ecclesiastical  ring  which 
surrounds  them,  are  the  essential  thing.  The  shell  of  the  egg 
is  of  relative  importance,  but  the  egg  itself  is  what  we  want 
The  shell,  whatever  its  value,  is  not  very  digestible.  If  the 
writings  which  make  up  the  New  Testament  had  never  been 
bound  into  one  volume,  they  would  yet  have  been  of  incalcu¬ 
lable  value  to  us.  Indeed,  if  they  had  come  to  us  thus,  we 
should  have  had  an  advantage  in  one  respect:  they  would 
have  impressed  us  more  distinctly,  thus  separate,  as  the  dif¬ 
ferent  testimonies  of  many  witnesses  to  the  great  facts  and 
truths  of  the  gosj^el.  Then  many  mistakes  have  been  made 
in  attempts  at  defining  the  canon.  Two  councils,  held  only 
three  years  apart,  made  different  deliverances  as  to  the 
authorship  of  a  most  important  book  of  the  New  Testament  — 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

After  all,  the  authority  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
is  a  matter  to  be  determined  by  evidence,  not  by  inclusion  in 
a  canon.  If  we  were  bound  to  accept  as  Scripture  all  the 
w  ritings  included  in  the  canon  by  the  Third  Council  of  Car¬ 
thage  and  the  Council  of  Trent,  for  instance,  we  should  have 
to  accept  the  Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testament;  so  that  we 
would  have  to  take  some  matter  inclosed  in  the  shell,  which 

thinks  was  more  widely  read  and  more  highly  prized  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  century  than  any  New  Testament  book,  and  the  exclusion  of 
which  from  our  New  Testament  he  so  laments,  besides  its  “unpleas¬ 
ant”  feature  to  those  who  do  not  enjoy  prurient  productions,  and 
its  Adoptionism  in  its  presentation  of  the  person  of  our  Lord,  it 
came  undoubtedly,  ns  tlie  Murntonian  Canon  tells  us.  from  a  period 
long  after  the  apostolic  age,  and.  therefore,  could  not  have  apos¬ 
tolic  authority.  The  Murntonian  Canon  has  this  to  say  of  it:  “But 
it  cannot  until  tlie  end  of  time  l)e  published  (that  is:  read  as  if  it 
were  scripture)  in  the  church  before  the  people  neitlier  among  the 
completed  numlier  of  the  prophets  nor  among  tlie  aiiostles.  [Dr. 
Gregory  remarks:!  That  tells  us  that  two  kinds  of  scripture  books 
were  then  read  in  tlie  cliurch  [alamt  170  a.d.],  prophets  and  apos¬ 
tles.” 
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would  have  been  rather  indigestible  for  most  of  us.  As  an 
egg  is  an  egg  from  the  time  it  is  the  size  of  a  pinhead,  New 
Testament  writing  was  New  Testament  in  character  and 
authority  from  the  first  inspired  writing  —  whether  Gospel  or 
Epistle,  or  Acts  or  .Apocalypse  —  to  the  time  that  the  shell 
of  ecclesiastical  approval  was  placed  around  it  by  a  church 
council.  On  this  meat  the  New  Testament  church  grew  and 
throve:  and  it  is  on  this  that  the  Christian  church  is  to  live 
and  flourish  to  the  end. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  FOUNDATIONS  OF 
BELIEF  IN  GOD. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  D.  GATH  WHITLEY, 

SCORRIER,  ENGLAND. 

La  Faillite  du  Materialisme.  Par  Pierre  Courbet.  3  vols. 

Troisieme  fidition.  Paris.  1902. 

La  Providence  Creatrice.  Par  A.  de  Lapparent.  Trois¬ 
ieme  Edition.  Paris.  1907. 

Pour  et  Contre  l'^volution.  Par  I’Abbe  Leroy.  2  vols. 

Quatrieme  Edition.  Paris.  1904. 

L’Homme  et  le  Singe.  Par  le  Marquis  de  Nadaillac.  Six- 
ieme  fidition.  Paris.  1907. 

Unite  de  L"Espi:cE  Humaine.  Par  le  Marquis  de  Nadaillac. 

Cinquieme  fidition.  Paris.  1905. 

Les  Silex  Tailles  et  l^Anciennevg  dk  l'Homme.  Par  A. 
de.  Lapparent.  Paris.  1907. 

The  age  is  scientific.  We  are  ceaselessly  reminded  of  the 
progress  of  science  in  every  direction.  Its  achievements  in  the 
past  are  mentioned,  its  victories  in  the  present  are  dwelt 
upon,  and  its  conquests  in  the  future  are  predicted.  Science 
is  the  very  life  of  civilization,  and  “  scientific  progress  ”  has 
become  the  watchword  of  the  age.  Everything  must  be 
tested  by  science ;  and  theories,  notions,  and  beliefs  must  sub¬ 
mit  to  undergo  from  it  a  cross-examination. 

Supernatural  religion  must,  we  are  told,  form  no  exception, 
but  must  submit  its  claims  and  evidences  to  the  crucial  test  of 
scientific  examination.  Observation,  experiment,  and  reason¬ 
ing,  all  running  in  the  scientific  channel,  are,  so  we  are  confi¬ 
dently  informed,  the  true  criteria  of  the  value  of  religion.  The 
dogmatic  utterances  of  men  of  science  must  be  accepted  with- 
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out  question,  and  the  general  consensus  of  scientific  opinion  — 
although  somewhat  difficult  to  obtain  —  must  be  considered  to 
be  infallible.' 

Now,  before  accepting  these  statements,  we  have  two  ques¬ 
tions  to  ask:  First.  What  is  understood  by  science?  We  are 
invariably  referred,  in  reply,  to  the  wonders  of  astronomy, 
geology,  biology,  chemistry,  and  physics.  But  these  are  all 
physical  sciences,  and  mental  and  moral  philosophy  are  always 
ignored.  Tt  must  be  remembered  that  those  sciences  which 
deal  with  mind  and  morals  are  as  much  true  sciences  as  those 
which  deal  with  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  with  the  organic  and 
inorganic  phenomena  of  this  earth.  In  determining  therefore 
the  relation  of  religion  and  science,  mental  and  moral  philoso¬ 
phy  must  have  a  voice.  Nay,  their  voices  are  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  all  :  for  they  deal  with  those  problems  which  are,  of 
all,  the  most  important  of  all  questions  to  man.  These 
problems  are :  Whence  came  I  ?  Why  am  I  here  ?  and 
Whither  am  I  going?  The  sciences  which  give  answers  to 
these  tremendous  questions  are  the  most  important  that  man 
can  study. 

Secondly.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  further  physical  science  ad¬ 
vances,  the  more  numerous  become  the  difficulties  that  it  meets, 
and  the  more  insoluble  are  the  problems  that  it  encounters  ? 
Thus  gravitation  is  still  an  inexplicable  phenomenon.  The 
ether  fills  space,  but  no  one  knows  what  it  is.  Electricity  re¬ 
mains  an  absolutely  unknown  thing,  and  the  mysteries  of  ra¬ 
dium  bring  home  powerfully  our  ignorance  to  our  minds. 
Again,  the  mysteries  of  life  are  perfectly  insoluble.  Let  us 
listen  to  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  who  speaks  as  follows :  “  Let  the 
Materialist  explain,  if  he  can,  what  he  means  by  his  own  iden¬ 
tity,  or  the  identity  of  any  thinking  or  living  being,  which  at 
different  times  consists  of  a  totally  different  set  of  material 
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particles.  Something  there  clearly  is  which  confers  personal 
identity  and  constitutes  an  individual,  it  is  a  property  charac¬ 
teristic  of  every  form  of  life,  even  the  humblest ;  but  it  is  not 
yet  explained  or  understood,  and  it  is  no  answer  to  assert 
gratuitously  that  there  is  some  fundamental  ‘  substance  ’  or 
material  basis  on  which  that  identity  depends,  any  more  than  it 
is  an  explanation  to  say  that  it  depends  upon  a  *  soul’  These 
are  all  forms  of  words.”  ' 

There  is  at  this  present  time  a  series  of  small  books  dealing 
with  the  relations  between  Religion  and  Alodern  Science  being 
published  in  Paris,-  the  names  of  some  of  which  stand  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  They  are  written  by  the  leading  .scientists 
in  France,  who  are  devout  Christians  and  also  first-class  men 
of  science.  A  glance  at  the  titles  will  prove  not  only  this,  but 
it  will  show  how  wide  has  been  their  circulation,  while  their 
cheapness  places  them  within  the  reach  of  all  readers.  They 
form  an  e-xcellent  antidote  to  the  cheap  materialistic  literature 
which  circulates  so  widely  at  the  present  time.  We  should 
much  like  to  see  English  translations  of  some  of  them,  and 
perhaps  these  will  appear  by  and  by.  The  books,  also,  are  so 
small,  although  printed  in  good  bold  type,  that  they 'can  be 
carried  comfortably  in  the  pocket.  The  aim  of  all  these  works 
is  to  show,  that,  while  fully  admitting  all  the  leading  discov¬ 
eries  in  recent  times  relating  to  physical  .science,  it  is  absolute¬ 
ly  impossible  to  explain  these  di.scoveries  in  a  materialistic 
manner.  The  only  way  in  which  the  revelations  of  modem 
science  can,  according  to  the  authors  of  these  works,  be  in¬ 
terpreted,  is  to  realize  the  presence  and  superintendence  of 
an  Almighty  Originator  and  Director. 

The  self-satisfied  materialist  who  professes  to  be  able  to 
explain  all  the  riddles  of  the  universe  is  confronted  by  two  tre¬ 
mendous  problems ;  and  he  is  bound  to  believe  them,  though 
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he  cannot  in  the  least  comprehend  them.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  ether.  This  mysterious  entity  fills  all  space.  Its  function 
is  to  propagate  light,  and  possibly  electricity  also ;  and  its  ex¬ 
istence  is  absolutely  certain.  Nevertheless  we  know  nothing 
whatever  about  it.  Is  it  material  ?  Is  it  formed  of  atoms  ?  Or 
is  it,  according  to  Him,  a  something  intermediate  between  mat¬ 
ter  and  spirit?  No  one  has  seen  the  ether,  and  no  one  has  been 
able  to  isolate  it.  It  manifests  itself  only  by  its  effects,  and 
yet  every  scientific  man  believes  in  its  existence.  Then  comes 
gravitation  —  that  mysterious  force  which  holds  the  universe 
together.  What  is  its  nature?  We  cannot  tell;  and  yet  its  ex¬ 
istence  is  certain,  and  is  universally  believed.  How  can  the 
materialist  maintain  that  he  is  able  to  explain  the  universe 
when  he  knows  nothing  of  the  cement  that  holds  it  together? 
Here  are  two  great  principle3  in  science,  the  existence  of  which 
is  firmly  believed,  while  their  character  is  incomprehensible. 
Why  then  should  we  refuse  to  belie.ve  in  the  existence  of  God 
present  everywhere,  like  the  ether  and  gravitation,  although  his 
nature  and  manner  of  working  are  absolutely  unknown  to  us  ?^ 

Materialism  suffers  shipwreck  on  the  question  of  Origins. 
According  to  it  there  can  be  only  developments  and  transfor¬ 
mations,  but  no  real  origins.  To  admit  origins  would  be  to 
grant  an  Originating  Power  outside  mattex;  and  this  admis¬ 
sion  would  mean  the  death  of  materialism.  The  following 
origins  call  loudly  for  an  explanation:  (1)  the  origin  of  mat¬ 
ter;  (8)  the  origin  of  mind;  (3)  the  origin  of  motion;  (4)  the 
origin  of  life;  (5)  the  development  of  life;;  and  (6)  the  origin 
of  man.  These  problems  are  discussed  in  the  works  which  we 
have  placed  at  the  beginning  of  this  article.  We  cannot  exam¬ 
ine  them  separately,  but  will  traverse  the  ground  over  which 
they  pass. 

How  did  matter  originate?  What  is  matter?  Can  any  one. 
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answer?  The  electrical  theory  of  matter  does  not  help  us,  for 
the  electrons  themselves  have  to  be  accounted  for,*  while  the 
theory  of  Professor  Bain  that  matter  is  “  a  double-faced 
unity,”  and  may  be  defined  as  “  one  substance  with  two  sets 
of  properties,  two  sides  —  the  physical  and  the  mental,”®  is 
impossible,  simply  because  the  attributes  of  both  are  diametri¬ 
cally  opposite.  Haeckel  and  his  followers  declare  that  matter 
or  “  substance  ”  is  eternal.  But  on  what  evidence  is  this  state¬ 
ment  founded  ?  On  none  whatever ;  and  it  is  made  simply  be¬ 
cause  their  theory  demands  it !  How  they  would  laugh  if  they 
were,  told  that  the  only  reason  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
was  because  the  system  of  Christians  demanded  it !  Yet  they 
themselves  advance  precisely  the  same  argument.  Moreover, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  matter  is  not  a  united  whole  but 
consists  of  atoms.  Are  atoms  then  eternal?  Cextainly  not; 
for  they  are,  according  to  one  theory,  composed  of  electrons, 
about  which  there  is  only  supposition.  Then  again,  the  chem¬ 
ist  tells  us  that  about  seventy  simple  elements  are  known  to 
exist,  divisible  into  metals,  metalloids,  and  gases.  These, 
Haeckel  supposes,  have  been  developed  from  a  primitive  ma¬ 
terial,  the  prothyl.  He  also  maintains  that  all  space  is  filled 
with  ether,  from  which  all  matter  and  elements  are  developed 
by  condensation.®  But  these  speculations  are  profitless;  no¬ 
body  knows  anything  definite  about  matter  or  about  the  ether 
either ;  time  is  wasted  in  unscientific  guesses ;  and  we  would 
better  pass  on. 

What  is  the  origin  of  mind?  On  this  question  what  has 
materialism  to  say?  An  attempt  is  made  to  meet  the  difficulty 
by  a  series  of  developments  from  the  earliest  living  creatures 
down  to  the  appearance  of  man.^  But  this  does  not  touch  the 
difficulty,  for  we  require  an  e.xplanation  of  the  origin  of  mind 
itself.  Was  mind  evolved  from  matter?  This  is  clearly  im- 
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possible,  for  the  attributes  of  the  two  are  entirely  different. 
Thus  the  attributes  of  matter  are  inertia,  extension,  cohesion, 
elasticity,  color,  etc.  But  the  attributes  of  mind  are  entirely 
different;  such  as  these,  affection,  fear,  memory,  love,  hate, 
etc.  How  absurd  it  would  be  to  ask  the  questions  What  is  the 
color  of  hope?  How  long  is  fear?  Moreover,  mind  is  a 
unity.  As  the  Duke  of  Argyll  well  says :  “  In  the  analysis 

of  matter  we  reach  elements  which  can  be  wholly  separated 
from  each  other,  so  that  each  of  them  can  exist  and  can  be 
handled  by  itself.  In  the  analysis  of  Mind,  we  are  dealing  with 
one  Organic  Whole ;  and  the  operation  by  which  we  break  it 
up  into  separate  faculties  or  powers  is  an  operation  purely 
ideal,  since  there  is  not  one  of  these  faculties  which  can  exist 
alone,  or  which  can  exert  its  special  functions  without  the  help 
of  others.”  *  Mind  is  not  diffused  in  space  like  the  ether,  but 
is  concentrated  in  a  person,  and  everywhere  it  dominates, 
guides,  and  controls  matter,  whilst  it  is  essentially  distinct 
from  it.  Hence  the  impossibility  of  mind  being  developed 
from  matter.  Again  then  we  ask.  How  did  mind  orig¬ 
inate?  If  it  be  replied  that  mind  is  eternal,  this  simply  admits 
that  personality  is  eternal,  and  this  at  once  admits  the  possi¬ 
bility  and  probability  of  the  existence  of  an  eternal,  personal 
God. 

Now  let  us  proceed  to  the  next  question.  What  is  the  origin 
of  motion  ?  This  is  a  hard  nut  for  the  materialists  to  crack ; 
but,  like  the  former  difficulties,  they  try  to  overcome  it  by  de¬ 
claring  that  motion  is  eternal!  Haeckel’s  words  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “  Movement  is  as  innate  and  original  a  property  of 
substance  as  is  sensation  ” ;  ®  and  again :  “  Substance  is  every¬ 
where  and  always  in  uninterrupted  movement.”  These 
statements  are  utterly  unscientific.  It  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  science  that  matter  is  inert,  and  cannot  move  it- 
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self.  Inertia  is  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  matter,  and 
on  this  axiom  all  our  natural  philosophy  depends.  Either,  then 
materialism  is  scientifically  false,  or  our  scientific  foundation- 
truths  must  be  abandoned.  What  is  the  origin  of  motion? 
Every  effect  must  have  a  cause,  and  the  cause  must  be  ade¬ 
quate  to  produce  the  effect.  Where  are  we  then  to  look  for 
the  cause  which  in  the  beginning  originated  motion  ?  It  must 
of  course  be  sought  in  force;  but  in  what  kind  of  force?  Un¬ 
der  our  eyes,  we  know  of  but  one  primary  cause  of  motion; 
this  is  will.  The  human  will  is  able  to  originate  motions  in 
the  human  body  and  outside  it,  and  this  indicates  what  can  be 
done  by  a  Will  which  is  Infinite.  Let  us  take  a  simple  illus¬ 
tration.  The  constellations  above  our  heads  are  matter,  and 
they  move  with  a  proper  motion  of  their  own.  How  did  that 
movement  begin?  It  cannot  have  originated  in  matter,  for 
that  substance  is  inert ;  therefore  it  must  have  originated  in 
mind.  But  this  mind  must  represent  a  Will  both  infinite  and 
omnipotent.  Dr.  Joseph  Cook  in  an  eloquent  passage  sets 
forth  the  same  truth  in  these  words :  “  Will  you  remember, 
my  friends,  that  the  definition  of  Force  is  this.  That  zvhich  is 
expended  in  producing  or  resisting  motion?  That  is  Meyer’s 
definition ;  and  Meyer,  if  he  had  never  given  any  other  proof 
of  genius  than  this  one  phrase,  would  deserve  to  be  called  a 
man  of  great  powers.  But  go  behind  even  this  definition,  and, 
for  the  sake  of  clear  ideas,  ask,  what  is  expended  in  producing 
or  resisting  motion  ?  Surely  the  thing  we  can  think  of  as  be¬ 
ing  expended  thus  is  pressure?  What  produces  pressure? 
Your  Carpenters,  your  Agassizs,  and  your  Herschels,  your 
Newtons,  your  Sir  William  Hamiltons,  your  Danas,  as  well  as 
your  Richters  and  Carlyles,  and  Lotzes,  all  hold  that  behind 
the  pressures  which  produce  the  motions  of  the  Universe  is  — 
Will!  Motions,  Pressures,  Will,  is  the  Universe  transfigured? 
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This  is  not  declamation,  however,  but  established  philosophy 
of  the  latest  date.”  “  Or  to  put  this,  as  he  does,  somewhat 
more  simply  and  tersely.  Matter  is  in  itself  inert,  and  cannot 
move  itself.  The  stellar  constellations  in  the  heavens  are  mat¬ 
ter,  and  they  move.  What  causes  their  movement?  It  cannot 
be  matter ;  therefore  it  must  be  Mind.  An  infinite  Mind  alone, 
acting  by  its  infinite  Will,  can  alone  originate  and  maintain 
these  motions.  This  infinite  Mind  and  Will  belong  to  an  in¬ 
finite  Person,  and  this  Person  is  God. 

We  now  come  to  another  still  more  important  origin  —  the 
Origin  of  Life.  What  has  materialism  to  tell  us  on  this  most 
important  question?  The  attempt  to  evade  the  difficulty  by 
declaring  that  life  is  eternal,  utterly  breaks  down  here.  Every 
one  who  has  the  least  knowledge  of  geology  admits  that  the 
earth  was  once  in  a  state  of  igneous  fluidity.  The  heat  on  its 
surface  was  then  so  intense  that  life  was  impossible,  and  or¬ 
ganic  existence  could  begin  only  when  this  condition  had  pass¬ 
ed  away.  Life,  then,  has  not  always  existed,  and  it  is  certain 
that  there  was  a  time  when  it  first  appeared  on  our  globe.  How 
did  it  originate?  Haeckel  replies,  that  life  began  on  our  earth 
by  the  development  of  the  inorganic  into  the  organic,  by  means 
of  Spontaneous  Generation.*^  This  idea  is,  like  the  former, 
utterly  unscientific,  being  opposed  by  all  scientific  investigation 
and  experiment.  Everything  shows  that  life  always  originates 
from  preexistent  life.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  says :  “  Many  have 
been  the  attempts  to  generate  life  dc  novo,  by  packing  together 
suitable  materials  and  keeping  them  pleasantly  warm  for  a 
long  time ;  but  if  all  germs  of  pre-existing  life  are  rigorously 
excluded,  the  attempt  hitherto  has  been  a  failure:  so  far  no 
life  has  made  its  appearance  under  observation,  except  from 
antecedent  life . So  far,  all  effort  at  spontaneous  genera¬ 

tion  has  been  a  failure.” 
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This  may  be  taken  as  the  verdict  of  science,  and  the  words 
of  Dr.  Joseph  Cook  still  convey  a  great  truth :  “Always,  when 
you  take  up  a  book  on  biology,  turn  to  the  chapter  on  spon¬ 
taneous  generation.  If  any  man  believer  in  spontaneous  gen¬ 
eration  he  is  behind  the  times.”  But  there  is  a  further 
difficulty  which  the  materialists  do  not  seem  to  have  noticed, 
and  which  is  presented  by  geology.  If,  when  the  earth  had 
sufficiently  cooled  down  to  allow  life  to  exist,  life  began 
by  the.  passage  of  the  inorganic  into  the  orgarric,  then,  this 
process  must  have  taken  place  in  many  places.  The  roots  of 
life  began  therefore  in  hundreds  of  places  simultaneously. 
Now  geology  gives  us  the  history  of  the  development  of  life  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  and  this  development  is  always 
the  same.  There  is  always  an  ascending  progression  of  a 
precisely  similar  character,  wherever  we  can  place  the  history 
of  life.  For  instance,  the  invertebrate  precedes  the  vertebrate, 
and  of  the  latter  the  fish  precedes  the  reptile,  the  reptile  the 
bird,  and  man  closes  the  mammalian  series.  If  this  order  is 
constant,  it  proves  guidance  and  design ;  and  if  the  stem  of 
life  developed  by  design,  the,  root  must  have  originated  by 
design  also.  Either,  then,  spontaneous  generation  never  oc¬ 
curred  or  it  took  place  through  the  intervention  of  an  Almighty 
Designer.  Either  of  these  conclusions  is  fatal  to  the  Material¬ 
istic  hypothesis. 

If  spontaneous  generation  occurred  in  the  past,  why  does 
it  not  occur  now  ?  The  great  theory  of  geology  advanced  by 
Haeckel  and  the  Materialists  is  the  Uniformitarian  hypo¬ 
thesis  of  Sir  Charle';  Lyell.^®  This  theory  maintains  that  we 
must  explain  the  past  changes  in  the  earth’s  history  by  the 
events  which  now  take  place,  and  we  must  nevex  call  in  un¬ 
known  forces  and  powers.  Well,  then,  all  the  forces  and 
powers  which  are  noiv  acting  cannot  produce  spontaneous 
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generation;  and,  as  the  same  forces  acted  (by  the  theory)  in 
the  past  in  the  same  manner,  we  are  compelled  to  conclude 
that,  as  spontaneous  generation  does  not  occur  now,  it  never 
occurred.  The  believer  in  Sir  Charles  Lyell’s  theory  is  bound 
to  come  to  this  conclusion  in  the  name  of  the  uniformity  of 
nature.  If  any  one  is  disposed  to  deny  this  conclusion  of  es¬ 
tablished  science,  and  to  say  with  Haeckel  that  we  do  not 
know  what  changes  may  have  occurred  during  the  chaotic 
state  of  the  earth  when  it  was  cooling  down  from  its  condition, 
we  reply  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson :  He  who  will 
determine  against  that  which  he  knows  because  there  may  be 
something  that  he  knows  not,  he  that  can  set  hypothetical 
possibility  against  acknowledged  certainty,  is  not  to  be  admit¬ 
ted  among  reasonable  beings.” 

To  attempt  to  avoid  the  force  of  scientific  demonstration  by 
trying  to  draw  a  parallel  between  the  origin  of  life  and  the 
marvels  of  crystallography,  as  some  materialists  are  in  the 
habit  of  doing,  is  futile.  However  beautiful  and  wonderful 
the  formation  of  crystals  may  appear,  it  is  a  purely  mechanical 
process  which  can  be  carried  on  in  the  laboratory  of  the  chem¬ 
ist.  But  who  ever  heard  of  the  chemist  producing  living  be¬ 
ings  f  The  crystal  does  not  die,  because  it  does  not  live;  and 
the  number  and  size  of  the  crystals  depend  upon  the  will  and 
the  skill  of  the  operator.^* 

Again  we  quote  from  Dr.  Cook,  who  speaks  as  follows: 
“  Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  notice  leisurely  the  confusion 
of  thought  of  those  who  compare  this  transmutation  of  the 
not  living  into  the  living  (in  animal  existences)  with  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  crystal.  I  can  form  a  crystal  and  dissolve  it,  and 
form  a  crystal  again  out  of  the  solution.  I  can  take  two  gases 
and  mix  them,  and  produce  water;  and  then  by  an  easy 
chemical  process,  I  can  change  the  water  into  these  two  gases ; 
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and  I  can  do  this,  back  and  forth,  any  number  of  times.  But 
if  a  bioplast  is  once  dead,  it  cannot  be  resuscitated.  Material¬ 
ists  talk  about  the  process  of  life  being  a  kind  of  ‘  vital  crystall¬ 
ization,’ —  whatever  that  may  mean.  Be  sure  you  hold  to  clear 

ideas . You  may  braid  and  unbraid  the  threads  of  any 

inorganic  whip-lash  again  and  again,  but  once  unbraid  any 
living  strands,  and  there  is  no  braiding  them  together  again 
for  ever.” 

All  science  teaches  that  life  always  corner  from  preexistent 
life;  so  that  the  first  life  could  have  originated  only  by  the 
direct  act  of  God. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  phenomena  of  Succession  in  both 
the  organic  and  the  inorganic  world. 

Geology  shows  us  an  order  in  the  arrangement  of  the  sedi¬ 
mentary  rocks,  and  this  order  is  invariable.  There  are  some  ' 
countries  in  which  the  geological  succession  of  the  fossiliferous 
beds  is  nearly  perfect,  but  in  other  regions  this  is  not  the  case. 
But  the  order  is  never  inverted.  Thus,  the  Archaean  rocks 
are  always  at  the  bottom,  then  come  the  Primary  beds,  then 
the  Secondary,  and  lastly  the  Tertiary  deposits  close  the  series. 
Nor  is  this  all,  for  there  are  subdivisions  which  always  occur 
in  the  same  places.  Thus,  the  coal-measures  are  always  in 
every  region  of  the  earth  found  near  the  top  of  the  Primary 
deposits,^®  and  the  white  chalk  formation  is  invariably  dis¬ 
covered  at  the  summit  of  the  Secondary  beds.  Now,  why  is 
this  order  invariable  in  every  part  of  the  earth  which  has  been 
geologically  examined  ?  How  could  it  have  happened  by  blind 
chance?  How  could  pure  chance  produce  a  succession  which 
is  always  the  same  in  every  region  in  the  world?  If  the  regi¬ 
ments  of  an  army  always  advance  in  the  same  succession  when 
conducting  military  operations,  we  invariably  conclude  that 
their  evolutions  are  guided  by  a  master-mind ;  and  in  precisely 
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the  same  manner  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  the  invari¬ 
able  succession  of  the  geological  jdeposits  manifests  the  work¬ 
ing  of  a  designing  Mind  and  Will  during  the  past  ages  of  the 
earth’s  history.  This  may  be  called  the  geological  evolution 
which  Sir  Andrew  Ramsay  so  learnedly  set  forth  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  British  Association  at  Swansea, and  which  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lapparent  powerfully  maintains,  in  his  work  under 
review,-*  can  be  explained  only  by  referring  it  to  the  guiding 
providence  of  Almighty  God. 

The  succession  of  living  forms  on  the  earth  and  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  course  of  life  during  the  past  ages  of  the  world’s 
history  now  claim  our  attention.  Here  we  are  at  once 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  theory  of  evolution,  which  is 
constantly  declared  to  be  the  greatest  discovery  in  modern 
times.  Every  one,  we  are  told,  accepts  it,  and  the  followers 
of  the  Materialistic  leaders  consider  it  to  be  a  perfectly  estab¬ 
lished  truth ;  while  even  the  defenders  of  the  Theistic  position 
generally  accept  it.  We  do  not  discuss  the  truth  or  falsity 
of  evolution,  but  we  must  remind  our  readers  that  it  is  still 
only  a  theory.  Moreover,  even  now,  there  is  much  to  be  said 
against  it  as  well  as  in  support  of  it.  The  Marquis  of  Nadail- 
lac,  one  of  the  leading  scientists  in  France,  has  recently  declar¬ 
ed  :  “  Since  the  publication  of  the  celebrated  work  of  Darwin, 
the  doctrine  of  Evolution,  taken  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
word,  has  not  made  any  serious  progress,  but  has  rather  lost 
ground.”  But  we  are  not  now  concerned  with  this  discus¬ 
sion.  If  evolution  be  a  universal  lazv,  then  it  must  have  had 
its  origination  in  a  universal  Mind.  For  what  is  the  origin  of 
law  in  the  political  sense  ?  Most  certainly  mind.  The  working 
of  that  mind  may  be  manifested  either  in  acts  of  Parliament 
or  in  the  edicts  of  an  absolute  sovereign.  Law  always  im¬ 
plies  mind  for  its  origination  and  for  its  administration.  So 
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we  conclude,  following  all  reasonable  analogy,  that  the  laws 
of  nature,  both  organic  and  inorganic,  must  have  originated 
in  the  purpose  and  thought  of  an  infinite  Mind.  The  present 
position  of  science  compels  us  to  conclude  that  it  is  impossible 
to  accept  evolution  unless  we  consider  it  to  be  guided  and 
directed  in  every  step  by  the  overruling  providence  of  God. 
This  is  the  scheme  of  Theistic  Evolution  so  well  set  forth 
long  ago  by  Professor  Asa  Gray,'*^  and  afterwards  accepted 
by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,*®  and  by  so  many  eminent  scientists. 
Fortuitous  and  haphazard  evolution  cannot  possibly  be  held 
to-day. 

We  will  now  present  some  evidences  of  the  manifestation 
of  design  and  guidance  in  the  course  of  creation  during  the 
past  ages  of  the  earth's  history. 

1.  Adherence  to  special  types  in  the  development  of  Life. 
Animals  in  the  present  time  are  arranged  in  special  divisions, 
which  exhibit  particular  types  of  structure.  Thus,  the 
biologist  speaks  of  the  Protozoa,  the  Coelentera,  the  Annulosa, 
the  Mollusca,  and  the  Vertebrata,^'’  and  to  these  types  all  liv¬ 
ing  animals  can  be  referred.  Now,  all  through  the  past  his¬ 
tory  of  the  earth,  from  the  very  dazvn  of  life,  these  same 
types  have  been  represented,  and  no  others.  The  types  put 
forth  variations  many  of  which  have  passed  away;  but  all 
through  the  millions  of  years  of  the  earth's  past  existence,  the 
types  themselves,  notwithstanding  surrounding  changes,  have 
continued  unaltered.  This  could  not  have  occurred,  had 
blind  chance  alone  prevailed  during  the  past  ages  of  our 
globe’s  history.  There  is  in  this  a  demonstration  of  an 
Influence  brought  to  bear  on  the  course  and  development  of 
life,  and  that  Influence  manifests  itself  in  different  ways. 
There  is,  first,  a  selective  Influence,  which  chose  these  types, 
and  no  more;  next,  there  is  a  controlling  Influence,  which 
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restrained  them  from  developing  indefinitely;  lastly,  there  is 
a  preserving  Influence,  which  protected  them  from  extinc¬ 
tion,  amidst  all  the  changes  which  were  ceaselessly  operating 
around  them.  Let  it  be  remembered,  also,  that  at  present 
the  geographical  distribution  of  plants  and  animals  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  is  arranged  in  local  regions,  which  have 
each  their  special  features  and  limits.  Thus,  we  speak  of 
the  Ethiopian,  the  Indian,  the  Australian,  and  of  others.^^ 
These  divisions  did  not  always  exist.  At  the  beginning  of 
life  living  beings  of  similar  character  were  uniformly  spread 
over  the  land,  and  amidst  the  waters.  But,  steadily  through 
the  course  of  past  ages,  there  has  been  an  uninterrupted 
progress  towards  the  localisation  of  faunas  and  floras  until 
the  present  state  of  diversity  was  established.  In  all  these 
changes,  slowly  originated,  and  steadily  guided  to  a  particular 
end,  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  the  direction  and  super¬ 
intendence  of  a  guiding  Mind  and  Will. 

2.  Progressive  differentiation  of  climates.  There  are  at 
present  various  climates  and  zones  of  climate  on  the  earth’s 
surface,  each  characterized  by  special  temperatures ;  whilst 
there  are  arctic  and  antarctic  regions  around  the  poles.  This 
arrangement  of  climates  did  not  exist  in  the  earliest  ages. 
In  the  commencement  of  the  earth’s  history  one  uniform 
climate  prevailed  all  over  the  world,  which  is  proved  by  the 
similarity  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  remains  of  those 
ancient  eras.  There  were  then  no  polar  icy  regions,  for  a 
warm  climate  prevailed  everywhere.  Slowly,  variations  of 
climate  appeared,  and,  at  last,  just  before  the  appearance  of 
man,  the  present  climatic  conditions  were  established.  Why 
were  there  not  different  climates  at  the  beginning?  Let  us 
think  that  the  varying  climates  of  the  earth,  with  their  differ¬ 
ent  plants  and  animals,  furnish  so  many  schools  for  human 
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enterprise  and  education.  Tney  estimate  man’s  love  for 
enterprise ;  they  awaken  his  sense  of  the  sublime  and  beauti¬ 
ful  in  nature;  they  originate  commerce  by  the  interchange 
of  different  commodities  and  they  develop  man’s  mental 
powers  by  their  varying  features.  That  such  an  arrangement 
of  climates  did  not  exist  when  man  was  not  upon  the  earth, 
and  was  gradually  developed  until  it  was  perfected  just  be¬ 
fore  man  appeared  in  the  world,  is  another  strong  evidence 
of  design  and  purpose  in  the  past  history  of  the  course  of 
creation. 

3.  The  development  of  natural  beauty.  Here  is  a  new  field 
for  Christian  apologists,  and  one  which,  up  to  the  present, 
they  have  strangely  neglected.  The  world  may  be  considered 
not  only  as  a  machine,  but  also  as  a  picture,  the  perfecting 
of  which  picture  took  vast  ages.  Beauty  of  color  depends 
on  sunshine,  a  clear  sky  with  occasional  clouds,  hill  and  dale, 
land  and  sea,  the  blending  of  numerous  tints,  and  on  the 
presence  of  graceful  animals,  of  bright  birds,  and  of  beau¬ 
tiful  flowers.  These  elements  were  wanting  at  the  beginning 
of  creation.  The  .sky  was  not  clear;  the  sun’s  rays  could 
not  pierce  the  murky  vapors ;  the  ocean  was  universal ;  and 
plants  and  flowers  did  not  then  exist  on  the  earth.  Slowly 
the  different  elements  of  natural  beauty  were  introduced,  just 
like  different  tints  laid  on  a  water-color  painting.  The  land 
increased.  Its  flora  developed  and  became  more  diversified. 
At  last,  just  before  man  appeared  on  the  earth,  the  world  at¬ 
tained  to  a  state  which  exhibited  the  perfection  of  natural 
beauty.  If  the  gradual  growth  of  a  painting  exhibits  the  skill 
of  the  painter,  how  much  more  does  the  slow  and  steady  evo¬ 
lution  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful  in  nature  demonstrate  the 
ceaseless  working  of  the  Divine  Artist,  who,  in  the  past  ages, 
has  steadily  developed  the  beauty  of  the  earth,  as  a  means 
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of  instruction,  and  a  source  of  pleasure,  for  his  coming 
creature — man ! 

4,  The  Carboniferous  era  and  the  Glacial  period.  Coal  is 
not  only  found  in  the  Primary  deposits,  but  is  worked  from 
Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  beds  in  the  Secondary  formations, 
as  well  as  from  some  Devonian  and  Tertiary  deposits.  They 
are,  however,  insignificant  compared  with  the  great  Palaeozoic 
coal-measures.  Now  every  beginner  in  geology  knows  that 
coal  is  formed  by  the  decay  of  forests  which  were  composed 
of  a  special  kind  of  vegetation.  Forest  after  forest  decayed, 
sank  under  the  water,  and  successive  forests  of  exactly  similar 
character  took  their  places.  At  Cape  Breton  in  Nova  Scotia, 
there  are  the  remains  of  ffty-nine  forests,  turned  into  coal, 
and  buried  one  above  the  other.-®  This  means  that  precisely 
similar  conditions  prevailed  in  precisely  similar  forests, 
throughout  long  ages,  and  no  disturbing  elements  were  per¬ 
mitted.  More  than  this,  the  coal  while  forming  must  have 
been  preserved  in  its  purity,  as  well  as  accumulated  in  basins. 
When  we  reflect  that  this  took  place  through  vast  ages,  dur¬ 
ing  which  all  kinds  of  agencies  were  ceaselessly  working  on  all 
sides,  we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  continuation 
of  the  same  conditions  in  the  same  area  could  have  resulted 
only  from  supernatural  design  and  guidance. 

The  Glacial  period  is  another  such  instance.  We  reject  the 
idea  of  many  glacial  eras,  and  hold  that  Sir  Joseph  Prestwich 
has  convincingly  demonstrated  that  there  was  but  one  Glacial 
period,  which  occurred  during  the  Quaternary  era.^®  This 
great  Ice  age  of  the  Quaternary  period  is,  therefore,  the  only 
one  of  which  we  speak.  Now,  the  time  of  this  great  period 
of  glaciers  and  ice-sheets  was  just  previous  to  the  advent  of 
man.  The  glaciers  plowed  up  the  land,  and  formed  a  thick 
soil  of  clay,  sand,  and  gravel,  and  the  floods  which  took 
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place  when  the  glaciers  were  melting  distributed  this  earthy 
detritus  far  over  the  surface  of  the  land.  Thus  was  formed 
that  arable  soil  which  is  so  necessary  if  man  is  to  cultivate 
the  ground.  Surely,  that  this  should  have  occurred  just  be¬ 
fore  man’s  appearance  is  a  .strong  evidence  that  the  soil  was 
thus  prepared  for  him?  William  Chambers,  reflecting  on 
this,  declared:  “  If  this  is  not  design,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  it 
looks  very  much  like  it.”  Hugh  Miller  is  still  more  em¬ 
phatic,  and  refers  to  the  circumstance  in  his  usual  eloquent 
manner.  He  says:  “  We  owe  our  arable  land  to  that  geologic 
agent  which,  grinding  down,  as  in  a  mill,  the  upper  layers  of 
the  surface  rocks  of  the  kingdom,  and  then  spreading  over 
the  eroded  strata  their  own  debris,  formed  the  general  basis 
in  which  the  first  vegetation  took  root,  and  in  the  course  of 
years  composed  the  vegetable  mould.  A  foundering  land 
under  a  severe  sky,  beaten  by  tempests  and  lashed  by  tides, 
with  glaciers  half  choking  up  its  cheerless  valleys,  and  with 
countless  icebergs  brushing  its  coasts,  and  grating  over  its 
shallows,  would  have  seemed  a  melancholy  and  hopeless  ob¬ 
ject  to  human  eye,  had  there  been  human  eyes  to  look  upon 
it  at  the  time;  and  yet  such  seem  to  have  been  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  our  country  was  placed  by  Him,  who,  to 
‘  perform  His  wonders,’ 

‘  Plants  Ills  footsteps  in  the  sea, 

And  rides  upon  the  storm,’ 

in  order  that  at  the  appointed  period  it  might,  according  to 
the  poet,  be  a  land 

‘  Made  blithe  by  plough  and  harrow.’  ”  ” 

Now,  let  us  pause  here  for  a  moment  and  think  of  all  these 
adaptations,  designs,  and  arrangements  which,  as  we  have 
shown,  are  exhibited  in  the  course  of  creation  during  long 
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ages.  What  do  they  manifest?  Surely  they  demonstrate  de¬ 
sign  and  purpose  working  out  a  plan.  A  plan  implies  a 
thought;  for  the  plan  is  first  conceived  and  originated  by 
the  thought.  But  there  cannot  be  thought  without  a  thinker ; 
and  as  a  thinker  must  necessarily  be  a  person,  we  reach  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  past  history  of  the  earth  manifests  the  guid¬ 
ance  and  superintendence  of  an  almighty  Person,  who  is  the 
Infinite  and  Eternal  God. 

We  now  reach  the  most  important  point  in  the  whole  dis¬ 
cussion —  the  Origin,  Character,  and  Destiny  of  Man.  All 
else  is  of  quite  minor  weight  compared  with  this,  for  the  most 
supremely  solemn  questions  which  man  can  ask  are:  What 
am  I?  Whence  came  I?  Why  am  I  here?  and  Whither 
am  I  going?  Compared  with  these  problems,  everything  else 
in  physical  science  fades  away  into  comparative  nothingness. 

Let  us  begin  by  an  attempt  to  clear  the  ground,  and  to 
indicate  how  man’s  true  position  in  nature  may  be  ascertained. 
Professor  Huxley  in  a  well-known  work  gives  as  a  frontis¬ 
piece  a  procession  of  skeletons  the  first  of  which  is  man,  and 
behind  him  march  the  four  anthropoid  apes  —  the  gorilla,  the 
chimpanzee,  the  orang,  and  the  gibbon.  A  grim  procession 
certainly.  Zoologically,  Huxley  proves  his  case.  Considered 
with  reference  to  his  skeleton  or  general  bodily  organization, 
man  is  simply  the  head  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  is  but  the 
last  link  in  the  chain,  the  difference  anatomically  between 
him  and  the  anthropoid  apes  being  merely  one  of  degree.  But 
man’s  position  in  nature  is  entirely  different  from  his  position 
in  zoology.  The  classification  in  zoology  is  founded  on  form 
and  structure  alone.  But  man’s  place  in  nature  must  be 
judged  by  his  ivorks:  and  when  this  method  of  ascertaining 
his  position  is  applied,  we  see  at  once  that  there  is  no  com¬ 
parison  whatever  between  man  and  the  animals  around  him. 
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What  are  man’s  works?  They  are  the  splendors  of  painting 
music,  sculpture,  literature,  and  the  triumphs  of  engineer¬ 
ing  and  mechanical  invention.  Besides  this,  man  changes  the 
face  of  the  earth  by  cultivating  the  land,  reclaiming  the 
wastes,  and  domesticating  different  animals.  What  are  the 
works  of  the  anthropoid  apes  in  these  fields?  Absolutely 
none.  They  do  not  possess  a  nature  capable  of  doing  these 
marvels.  When  man  in  his  totality  is  considered,  it  is  seen 
that  between  him  and  the  lower  animals  no  comparison  what¬ 
ever  is  possible.  Let  us  apply  this  reasoning  to  the  various 
organs  of  man.  The  brain  of  man  is  very  much  like  the  brain 
of  an  anthropoid  ape,  such  as  the  orang  or  the  chimpanzee ;  so 
that  the  difference  between  the  brain  of  man  and  the  brain  of 
an  ape  is  purely  one  of  degree.  But  how  entirely  different 
are  the  thoughts  that  issue  from  man’s  brain  from  those  which 
come  from  the  brain  of  the  ape,  for  man’s  thoughts  lead  to 
great  physical  and  mechanical  inventions.  If  the  thinking 
machines  are  so  exactly  alike,  how  is  it  that  the  products  of 
the  thinking  machines  are  so  entirely  different?  Is  it  not 
plain  that  there  is  in  man  a  different  nature  from  that  which 
exists  in  the  ape,  and  this  different  nature  in  man  uses  the 
brain  in  a  way  entirely  different  from  the  way  in  which  the 
ape  uses  its  brain?  Again,  take  the  human  hand.  Merely 
looked  at  anatomically,  its  bony  framework  is  precisely  like 
the  hand  of  an  ape.  But  what  are  the  works  which  the  hand 
of  man  can  perform?  They  are  the  marvels  of  literature, 
music,  painting,  sculpture,  and  mechanical  invention.  Can 
the  ape's  hand  do  these  wonders?  No.  Why  not?  Because 
the  ape’s  hand  is  not  guided  by  that  rational  and  inventive 
nature  which  directs  the  hand  of  man.  Looked  at  in  this 
manner,  it  is  plain  to  all  thinkers,  that  man’s'  nature  is  entirely 
different  from  the  nature  possessed  by  the  anthropoid  apes, 
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and  that  special  power  that  exists  alone  in  human  nature  may 
well  be  defined  as  “  the  image  and  likeness  of  God.” 

There  are  no  creatures  intermediate  between  man  and  the 
apes,  for  there  are  no  created  beings  that  can  do  any  works 
intermediate  between  apes  and  man.  The  works  are  either 
genuine  human  works  or  genuine  ape  works,  but  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  intermediate.  Take  the  case  of  Pithecanthropus  erectus, 
the  lava  relic,  which  is  declared  to  be  an  intermediate  link 
between  man  and  apes.  What  works  did  this  creature  per¬ 
form?  We  do  not  know,  for  no  one  lived  at  the  time  it  ex¬ 
isted  to  record  its  actions.  Consequently  we  are  quite  unable 
to  guess  what  sort  of  nature  the  creature  possessed;  hence 
no  one  can  possibly  say  that  it  was  an  intermediate  link  be¬ 
tween  man  and  the  apes. 

The  closer  the  resemblance  between  man’s  bodily  frame  and 
that  of  an  ape  is  proved,  the  stronger  becomes  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  that  man  possesses  a  special  nature,  which  must  have  had 
a  supernatural  and  spiritual  origin. 

Kinglake  in  his  account  of  the  Battle  of  Inkermann  tells  us, 
that,  in  the  later  portion  of  the  conflict,  one  hundred  Russian 
small  guns  were  attacked  by  two  English  large  and  heavy 
cannons,  and  that  so  terrible  was  the  fire  of  these  two  English 
guns,  that  the  smaller  Russian  pieces  of  artillery  were  quite 
crushed  and  the  Russian  army  was  defeated.®^  In  the  conflict 
relating  to  the  origin  and  nature  of  man  which  Christian 
scientists  are  carrying  on  against  the  materialists,  there  are 
two  great  guns  which  should  be  always  used.  They  are 
Mental  Philosophy  and  Moral  Philosophy ;  and  when  these 
open  fire  materialistic  skepticism  is  sure  to  be  defeated. 

Professor  Wallace  has  convincingly  proved  that  man’s 
mental  and  moral  faculties  must  have  had  a  spiritual  origin,’* 
which  of  course  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  they  were  pro- 
Vol.  LXVI.  XO.  264.  6 
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duced  by  the  special  act  of  the  Creator.  Wallace  holds  that 
man’s  body  was  developed;  but  on  this  theory  it  is  hard  to 
think  when  man’s  rational  and  spiritual  natures  were  intro¬ 
duced,  as  without  the  special  nature  to  guide  it  man’s  body 
must  have  perished. 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  the  advent  of  man  upon  the 
earth,  we  have  to  consider,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  de¬ 
bate,  the  place  where  man  appeared,  and  also  the  time  of  his 
origfin.  Did  he  make  his  appearance  at  one  place  or  at  many 
simultaneously  ?  The  answer  given  by  evolutionists  is  gen¬ 
erally  that  man  appeared  at  one  particular  place  in  the  earth’s 
surface  alone.  And  yet,  according  to  the  views  of  the  mater¬ 
ialistic  theorists,  there  are  great  difficulties  in  accepting  this 
decision.  Anthropoid  apes  were,  at  the  time  of  man’s 
origin,  spread  over  a  large  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  Old 
World  in  Europe  and  in  Asia:  and  all  over  the  eastern  hem¬ 
isphere  in  every  region  these  apes  must — according  to  the 
Evolution  theory — have  been  steadily  developing  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  man.  This  must  have  been  the  case,  for  the  condi¬ 
tions  and  causes  of  development  were  acting  everywhere. 
How  was  it  then,  that  while  apes  were  progressing  towards 
man  in  all  regions  of  the  Old  World,  man  appeared  in  one 
region  alone?  Some  supernatural  cause  must  have  arrested 
the  development  of  apes  in  every  part  of  the  world  save  one, 
and  the  same  supernatural  cause  must  have  guided  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  one  special  family  of  apes  in  one  particular  dis¬ 
trict  of  the  world  alone.  This  of  course  implies  the  direct 
intervention  of  God. 

It  is  impossible  to  decide,  according  to  the  materialistic 
theories,  where  man  originated ;  and  the  numerous  regions 
which  have  been  fixed  upon  as  the  spot  of  his  appearing  are 
so  perplexing  and  contradictory  that  they  furnish  a  startling 
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demonstration  of  the  untrustworthiness  of  many  of  the 
modem  speculations  relating  to  the  origin  and  nature  of  man, 
Man’s  appearance  on  the  earth  has  been  said  to  have  taken 
place  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  even  in  lost  continents 
which  formerly  existed  in  the  Indian  and  Atlantic  oceans; 
while  more  than  one  daring  theorist  has  declared  that  man 
first  appeared  on  the  earth  in  the  regions  around  the  North 
Pole,  when  these  lands  enjoyed  a  milder  climate  than  pre¬ 
vails  in  them  at  present.  Whilst  these  varied  and  contradic¬ 
tory  opinions  are  surprising  and  even  amusing,  they  do  not 
concern  us  at  present.  Let  us  assume  that  man  originated 
at  one  spot  on  the  world’s  surface  only.  Immediately  the 
question  arises.  Why  and  how  did  he  spread  over  all  the  earth  ? 
Animals  are  limited  to  certain  regions,  and  the  highest  apes 
are  confined  to  very  small  portions  of  the  world,  and  show 
no  wish  to  leave  their  homes.  But  man  has  spread  every¬ 
where;  and,  if  he  originated  at  one  place  only,  must  have 
migrated  in  every  direction  from  the  very  beginning  of  his 
existence.  Why  was  this?  Simply  because  at  the  time  of 
his  origin  man  possessed  a  nature  entirely  different  from  that 
of  the  anthropoid  apes  beneath  him ;  and  that  nature  not  only 
had  different  propensities  which  induced  him  to  migrate,  but 
enabled  him  to  overcome  all  difficulties  of  the  route,  and  to 
conquer  all  variations  of  climate.  If  we  hold  that  man  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  earth  at  one  spot  only,  we  are  compelled  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  possessed  a  perfectly  unique  nature,  and  this 
implies  a  supernatural  origin. 

Let  us  picture  to  ourselves  man  beginning  his  existence 
in  some  favored  region  of  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world. 
The  human  race  increases  and  multiplies,  and  then  migrations 
begin.  Why  should  man  migrate  at  all  ?  Many  maintain  that 
it  was  through  want  of  food  and  by  incessant  fighting.  Here 
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is  Mr.  Fiske’s  account  of  the  conflicts  and  struggles  of  the 
earliest  men ;  ‘‘  In  respect  of  belligerency  the  earliest  men 

were  doubtless  no  better  that  brutes.  They  were  simply  the 
most  crafty  and  formidable  among  brutes.  .  .  .  The  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  struggle  for  existence  were  not  yet  visibly 
changed  from  what  they  had  been  from  the  outset  of  the 
animal  world.  Tlie  struggle  meant  everlasting  slaughter, 
and  the  fiercest  races  of  fighters  would  be  just  the  ones  to 
survive  and  perpetuate  their  kind.  Those  most  successful 
primitive  men,  from  whom  civilized  people  are  descended,  must 
have  excelled  in  treachery  and  cruelty,  as  in  quickness  of  wit 
and  strength  of  will.  That  moral  sense  which  makes  it  seem 
wicked  to  steal  and  murder  was  scarcely  more  developed  in 
them  that  in  tigers  and  wolves.”  ”” 

We  cannot  accept  these  opinions.  There  was  no  need  for 
these  endless  struggles  and  fightings  in  man’s  earliest  days, 
for  the  causes  of  this  hostility  did  not  then  exist.  Why 
should  primitive  man  fight?  Food  was  everywhere  abundant. 
In  every  direction  vast  quantities  of  game  existed,  which  at 
that  time  were  comparatively  tame  and  could  be  easily  cap¬ 
tured,  and  all  the  rivers  swarmed  with  fish.  The  human  race 
was  few  in  numbers,  and  there  was  land  enough  for  all. 
Collisions  must  have  been  uncommon,  and  when  they  hap¬ 
pened  the  beaten  party  simply  moved  a  little  further  away. 
The  earliest  days  of  man’s  existence  on  the  earth  were  times 
of  profound  peace.  Man  could  never  have  penetrated  to  the 
different  regions  of  the  earth  unless  he  had,  at  the  very  be¬ 
ginning,  possessed  a  physical  constitution  which  was  fitted  to 
endure  all  the  varieties  of  climate  which  exist  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  No  animal  possesses  such  a  constitution,  for 
they  are  strictly  limited  to  certain  regions.  Hence  it  is  clear 
that  man  could  not  have  inherited  his  physical  nature  from 
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the  apes,  but  must  have  received  it  direct  from  God.  The 
real  explanation  of  man’s  ceaseless  wanderings  over  the  world 
is  to  be  found  in  the  commission  given  to  him  by  his  Maker 
at  the  commencement  of  his  existence :  “  Be  fruitful  and 
multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it.”  This  im¬ 
plies  that  a  special  nature  was  given  to  him  at  the  time  of 
his  origination,  and  at  the  same  time  a  Divine  impulse  in¬ 
fluenced  him :  so  that,  in  obedience  to  this  impulse,  he  jour¬ 
neyed  ceaselessly  over  every  part  of  the  earth’s  surface. 

We  have  now  to  inquire.  When  did  man  appear  on  the 
earth?  We  certainly  find  him  in  the  Quaternary  i>eriod,  en¬ 
dowed  with  all  human  faculties,  and  as  perfectly  man  as  he 
is  in  the  present  day.  It  is  quite  certain  therefore  that  he 
could  not  have  originated  by  evolution  in  a  time  so  recent 
as  the  Quaternary  era.  Besides  this,  at  this  epoch,  when  man 
had  established  himself  in  Northern  and  Western  Europe, 
there  were  no  apes  whatever  in  this  region  from  which  he 
could  have  been  developed.  Again ,  the  Quaternary  era  con¬ 
tains  the  Glacial  period,  and  what  became  of  man  during  his 
great  winter  of  vast  glaciers  and  moving  ice-sheets?  If  he 
originated  before  the  Ice  age,  did  he  leave  Europe  when  he 
obserx'ed  the  terrors  of  the  Glacial  period  coming  on?  If  he 
did,  his  intellectual  powers  must  have  already  been  fully  de¬ 
veloped  to  sustain  and  guide  him  during  the  terrible  migra¬ 
tion.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  remained  where  he  was,  and 
maintained  himself,  like  the  Eskimo,  amidst  glaciers  and  ice- 
sheets  far  greater  than  those  of  Greenland,  then  this  must 
have  been  a  still  more  splendid  triumph  of  human  intellect 
and  invention  over  the  terrors  of  an  arctic  climate.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  man  began  his  existence  after  the  Glacial  period 
had  passed  away,  then  we  are  once  more  confronted  with  the 
difficulty  that  at  that  time  there  were  no  apes  in  Europe  from 
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which  man  could  have  been  developed.  Moreover,  this  last 
time  is  so  recent,  that  it  is  less  than  10,000  years  ago,  which 
is  a  time  utterly  too  short  for  man’s  development. 

We  must  turn  to  the  Tertiary  period  in  geology  as  the  time 
in  which  man  appeared  on  the  earth,  if  he  originated  by  evo¬ 
lution.  How  does  the  case  stand,  and  what  answer  do  the 
Tertiary  ages  give  to  the  materialistic  theorists,  who  seek  to 
derive  man  by  fortuitous  development  from  the  apes?  It  is 
an  extraordinary-  fact  that  in  all  the  Tertiary  periods  there 
is  not  a  single  bone  or  skull  of  man,  nor  are  there  the  remains 
of  any  creature  from  which  man  could  have  been  developed! 
Wherever  the  Tertiary  formations  have  been  examined  in  any 
portion  of  the  world  this  has  been  the  verdict. 

The  oldest  of  these  eras  is  called  the  Eocene  period.  It 
was  a  time  when  a  tropical  climate  prevailed  all  over  Europe, 
and  when  the  whole  of  the  northern  hemisphere  was  clothed 
with  a  splendid  vegetation  such  as  now  only  grows  in  the 
hottest  regions  of  the  earth.  But  no  trace  of  man  has  ever 
been  found  in  the  Eocene  formations.  Of  his  bones,  wea¬ 
pons,  or  relics,  nothing  whatever  has  been  found.  No  anthro¬ 
poid  apes  then  lived,  and  lemurs  and  baboons  formed  the 
highest  type  of  living  creatures. 

The  Miocene  period  followed,  in  which  the  climate  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  was  nearly  tropical.  Here  the  case 
stands  somewhat  differently,  for  relics  of  man  are  said  to 
have  been  discovered.  At  Thenay  in  Central  France,  in  a 
deposit  of  undoubted  Miocene  age  some  small  fragments  of 
flint  have  been  found,  which  are  thought  by  some  theorists 
to  have  been  made  by  man.  But  they  are  so  small  as  to  be 
insignificant,  and  most  of  the  leading  English  archaeologists 
—  along  with  Sir  John  Evans  — refuse  to  accept  these  in¬ 
significant  bits  of  flint  as  of  man’s  workmanship.  But  suppose 
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we  grant  that  these  diminutive  fragments  of  flint  were  really 
made  by  man,  let  us  ask  what  were  they  used  for?  They 
were  arrow-heads;  so  that  the  men  who  fashioned  them, 
had  already  invented  the  bow.  Now,  such  an  invention 
could  never  have  originated  with  apes,  or  with  creatures 
intermediate  between  apes  and  men,  for  the  framing  of  a 
weapon,  especially  a  weapon  to  be  propelled  by  another  con¬ 
trivance  —  such  as  the  bow  —  is  a  mechanical  invention 
which  only  man’s  reason  could  originate.  In  fact  Professor 
Thomas  has  said  that  the  bow  and  arrow  is  “  the  most 
wonderful  invention  in  the  world.”  If,  then,  these  flints  of 
Thenay  are  really  of  human  workmanship,  they  show  that 
man  in  the  remote  days  of  the  Miocene  period  was  as  truly 
man  as  he  is  to-day,  and  consequently  they  throw  no  light 
whatever  on  his  origin. 

It  has  been  well  said,’®  that  man’s  earliest  inventions  were 
the  most  wonderful  of  all  his  discoveries.  Language  is  the 
exemplification  of  the  thoughts  that  already  existed,  and 
speech  merely  expresses  the  conceptions  which  are  living 
and  moving  in  the  mind.  The  discovery  of  fire,  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  cereals  could  be  developed  from  grasses,  and 
the  invention  of  clothing  and  of  weapons,  are  all  discoveries 
of  primitive  man,  and  they  are  as  important  as  any  inventions 
of  the  present  day.  Had  not  primeval  man  possessed  a 
reason  fully  developed  he  must  have  perished. 

In  the  Pliocene  period,  which  follows  the  Miocene,  it  is 
asserted  that  there  are  genuine  relics  of  man.  But  they  are 
all  of  no  value.  Animal  bones  have  been  found  bearing  cuts, 
which  some  have  thought  were  made  by  man;  but  it  is  now 
generally  supiwsed  that  these  markings  were  produced  by  the 
teeth  of  sharks,  or  by  earth  shocks,  which  caused  the  bones 
to  rub  against  each  other.  Some  twenty  years  ago  four  or 
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five  human  skeletons  were  found  in  Pliocene  beds  at  Castel- 
nedolo  near  Brescia,  and  it  was  thought  that  these  might 
represent  the  genuine  remains  of  Tertiary  man.  But  these 
bones  lay  in  a  marine  deposit,  so  that  if  they  were  of  real 
Pliocene  age  we  should  have  to  conclude  that  the  most  an¬ 
cient  of  men  were  so  highly  civilized  that  they  possessed 
ships  and  boats.^®  It  is  in  fact  a  case  of  later  burial,  and  the 
skeletons  are  of  such  a  high  type  that  they  show  that  their 
possessors  must  have  been  highly  intellectual. 

But  what  are  we  to  say  concerning  the  wonderful  discovery 
of  the  Missing  Link  between  man  and  apes  which  was  found 
by  Dr.  Dubois  in  the  Pliocene  beds  of  Java  in  1891  and  1892? 
This  remarkable  “  find  ”  made  a  great  sensation,  and  Haeckel 
and  his  followers  boldly  claim  it  as  a  genuine  discovery  of 
a  creature  which  was  in  real  truth  half  a  man  and  half  an  ape. 
The  relics  are  but  four,  and  consist  of  part  of  a  skull,  two 
teeth,  and  a  femur  (leg  bone).  These  form  rather  a  frail 
foundation  upon  which  to  construct  a  creature  which  is  part¬ 
ly  human  and  partly  simian.  Endless  discussions  have  been 
carried  on  concerning  these  wonderful  relics,  and  the  result 
of  these  debates  is  summed  up  by  M.  de  Mortillet,^^  in  an 
amusing  manner.  The  English  consider  that  these  remains 
belong  to  a  man:  the  Germans  hold  that  they  are  the  relics 
of  an  ape;  while  the  French  declare  that  the  bones  and 
teeth  belong  to  a  creature  intermediate  between  the  anthropoid 
ape  and  man!  Truly,  when  such  learned  doctors  differ,  who 
.shall  decide? 

But  what  do  the  relics  themselves  say?  They  were  not  all 
found  lying  together,  nor  were  they  discovered  at  the  same 
time.  The  top  of  the  skull  shows  that  its  possessor  had  a 
brain  quite  as  large  as  the  civilized  ancient  Peruvians.  The 
leg  bone  is  perfectly  human,  while  the  teeth  resemble  those 
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occasionally  found  amongst  the  native  Australians,  many  of 
whom  are  so  clever  that  they  have  learned  to  play  chess!  In 
fact  the  remains  of  the  so-called  Pithecanthropus  erectus 
clearly  belong  to  a  man  who  was  a  member  of  the  dark  Dra- 
vidian  race,  which  in  former  days  extended  itself  from  south¬ 
ern  India  to  Australia.^- 

It  comes  to  this,  therefore,  that  in  the  very  beds  (i.e.  the 
Tertiary)  in  which  there  ought  to  be  found  —  if  the  material¬ 
istic  theory  of  man’s  origin  be  true  —  not  only  remains  of  the 
earliest  men,  but  also  indications  of  the  semi-human  ances¬ 
tors  from  which  they  were  developed,  not  a  single  trace  of 
any  of  these  relics  has  been  found  in  any  part  of  the  world! 
This  is  a  heavy  blow  indeed  to  the  idea  that  man  was  devel¬ 
oped  from  apes  by  means  of  fortuitous  variations. 

Now,  passing  to  the  Quaternary  era  in  geology,  we  find 
man’s  remains  very  plentiful.  But  then  they  are  exactly  the 
same  kind  of  men  as  are  found  living  at  the  present  day.  They 
were  indeed  wild  and  rude,  but  they  were  as  truly  human  as 
are  the  Zulu  of  South  Africa,  and  the  Red  Indian  of  North 
.America.  Man  then  appears  suddenly,  endowed  with  all 
true  human  faculties :  so  that  he  could  not  have  been  slowly 
developed  from  the  animals  beneath  him. 

The  attempt  to  give  to  man  a  greater  antiquity  than  that 
of  the  Middle  Quaternary  era,  by  means  of  the  so-called 
“  eoliths  ”  of  Belgium,  has  collapsed  quite  as  completely  as 
the  schemes  of  development  which  have  just  been  referred  to. 
M.  Rutot,  in  1900,  found  certain  rough  flints  in  Belgium, 
which  he  declared  lay  at  the  very  base  of  the  Quaternary 
deposits,  and  were  of  a  far  ruder  character  than  any  which 
had  up  to  that  time  been  discovered.  To  this  industry  he 
gave  the  name  of  Reutclienne,  and  a  type  which  was  of  a 
later  age  he  termed  Mesvinienne,  whilst  intermediate  between 
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these  a  third  type  was  created,  and  called  MafHieu.  All  the 
flints  belonging  to  these  types  were  then  united  by  M.  Rutot 
under  one  general  name  of  eoliths.*^  But  so  rude  are  these 
flints  that  they  present  not  the  least  sign  of  human  workman¬ 
ship,  and  not  a  single  bone  or  skull  of  man  has  anywhere  been 
found  with  them.  M.  Lapparent  also  points  out  that  there 
is  at  present  a  cement  factory  near  Paris,  in  which  rough 
nodules  of  flint  struck  together  by  a  shaft  in  a  huge  tub 
assume  the  same  forms  as  the  eoliths,  from  which  he  argues 
that  these  flints  were  not  made  by  man,  but  were  formed  by 
concussions  when  natural  nodules  of  flint  were  rolled  to¬ 
gether  in  the  waters  of  rivers  during  great  floods !  ** 

But  let  us  now  pass  to  the  Quaternary  period.  Here  the 
relics  of  man  are  numerous  and  consist  of  his  skulls,  bones, 
weapons,  and  various  implements.  But  all  these  human  relics 
show  that  man  was  then  as  perfectly  man  as  he  is  now,  and 
they  furnish  no  trace  whatever  of  any  creature  intermediate 
between  man  and  the  apes  from  which  man  could  have  been 
developed.  At  the  same  time  the  works  of  man  in  the  Quater¬ 
nary  period;  in  which  he  first  appeared  on  the  earth,  were  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  as  uncivilized  man  performs  at  the  present 
day.  They  were  hunting,  fishing,  cooking  his  food,  making 
his  clothes,  snaring  wild  beasts,  navigating  the  rivers,  build¬ 
ing  huts,  fabricating  pottery,  and  trading  in  all  directions. 
These  occupations  testify  unanswerably  that  the  first  men  had 
already  a  genuine  human  nature.  To  put  the  question  in 
another  way.  Up  to  a  certain  point  in  the  geological  record 
we  find  the  apes  existing  with  all  their  known  characteristics. 
Down  to  the  same  point  we  find  man  existing  with  all  his 
special  actions  and  nature.  There  is  no  passage  from  the  one 
to  the  other.  Nature,  both  in  the  past  and  the  present,  draws 
a  hard-and-fast  line  between  man  and  the  lower  animals. 
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So  fully  developed  was  man  in  the  Quaternary  period,  that 
anthropologists  have  divided  the  human  remains  of  that  era 
into  three  distinct  races  —  those  of  Canstadt,  Cro-Magnon, 
and  Furfooz.  The  members  of  the  last  two  races  possessed 
brains  quite  as  large  as  those  of  the  average  Europeans  in 
the  present  day,  and  the  representatives  of  the  Cro-Magnon 
race  were  amongst  the  oldest  members  of  the  human  family. 
Of  the  Engis  skull,  which  is  one  of  the  very  oldest  which 
has  been  discovered,  Professor  Huxley  has  said :  “  It  might 
have  contained  the  brains  of  a  philosopher.”  The  men  of 
the  Canstadt  race  were  more  savage  and  brutal,  and  their 
typical  remains  are  those  represented  by  the  skeletons  of  Spy 
and  Neanderthal.  But  even  here,  the  characteristics  are  in 
every  way  truly  human.  The  cranial  capacity  of  the  Nean¬ 
derthal  skull  must  have  been  about  1220  cubic  centimeters, 
which  is  larger  than  that  of  many  Hindoos,  and  of  many  of 
the  clever  semi-civilized  Mound  Builders  of  North  America. 
M.  de  Quatrefages  has  also  shown  that  the  form  of  the 
Neanderthal  skull  much  resembles  that  of  many  civilized 
Europeans,  who  lived  in  France,  Denmark,  and  Scotland. 
The  Spy  skulls  are  even  larger  in  their  cranial  capacity  than 
the  cranium  of  Neanderthal.  Virchow,  the  leading  anato¬ 
mist  in  Germany  at  the  time  he  spoke,  has  said  of  these 
earliest  men :  “  They  have  heads  so  large  that  many  a  living 
person  would  be  only  too  happy  to  possess  such.”  And 
again,  the  same  great  authority  says ;  “  When  we  study 
Fossil  Man  of  the  Quaternary  Period,  who  must,  of  course, 
have  stood  comparatively  near  to  our  primitive  ancestors  in 
the  order  of  descent,  or  rather  of  ascent,  we  always  find  a 
man,  just  such  as  men  are  now.”  So  speaks  Professor 
Boyd  Dawkins,  in  the  following  emphatic  language :  “  The 
few  fragments  of  Fossil  Man  which  remain  to  us  prove  that 
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at  this  remote  period  Man  was  present  in  Europe  as  man 
and  not  as  an  intermediate  form  connecting  the  human  race 
with  the  lower  animals.” 

Every  evidence  that  science  has  brought  forward,  proves 
that  man  must  have  had  a  supernatural  origin,  and  that  he 
proceeded  direct  from  God,  being  placed  upon  the  earth  by 
a  miracle  of  Creative  Power. 

No  scientific  theory  can  possibly  be  made  to  work  with¬ 
out  an  originator,  and  when  it  is  once  started  it  cannot  con¬ 
tinue  without  a  guider  and  a  superintendent.  We  see  order 
throughout  the  universe,  but  this  order  can  be  maintained 
only  by  the  harmonious  working  together  of  numerous  laws 
and  processes.  To  originate  and  to  maintain  these  the  action 
of  mind  is  required  and  this  implies  thought.  But  there 
cannot  be  thought  without  a  thinker,  and  as  a  thinker  must 
necessarily  be  a  person,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
behind  all  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  there  must  be  a 
Personal  God.  Evolution  cannot  possibly  do  its  work,  in 
producing  order,  without  superintendence.  There  are  such 
countless  accidents,  variations,  and  contradictory  develop¬ 
ments  always  possible,  that  the  .steady  progression  and  orderly 
unfolding  of  the  course  of  creation  could  never  have  taken 
place  without  the  guidance  of  an  Almighty  Director.  As 
Professor  Clerk  Maxwell  has  well  .said ;  “  I  have  looked  up 
many  strange  theories,  and  have  found  that  none  of  them 
will  work  without  the  intervention  of  a  God.” 

But  whilst  the  sum  total  of  the  facts  in  nature  testifies  to 
the  existence  and  incessant  action  of  an  Omnipotent  Being, 
it  does  not  demonstrate  a  relationship  between  Him  and 
man.  Amidst  the  marvels  of  the  universe  man  realizes  the 
working  of  Divine  Power ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  while  feel¬ 
ing  this,  man  experiences  a  loneliness  of  soul,  which  cries  out 
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for  something  more.  What  is  wanted  is  a  companion,  for  we 
are  not  all  head,  but  have  hearts  also.  How  then  may  man 
have  fellowship  with  that  Great  Being  who  originates,  sup¬ 
ports,  and  directs  all  things?  Science  can  give  no  reply.  But 
here  Revelation  comes  forward,  and  discloses  the  mystery  of 
Redemption.  The  Son  of  God  became  incarnate,  and  through 
Him  and  in  Him  man  is  raised  to  communion  with  God. 
The  longings  of  human  nature  are  satisfied  in  Christ ;  the 
course  of  creation  fitly  finds  its  consummation  in  God  become 
man;  the  human  soul  realizes  all  its  yearnings  in  communion 
with  its  Incarnate  Lord,  for  “  in  him  dwelleth  all  the  fullness 
of  the  Godhead  bodily ;  and  ye  are  complete  in  him.” 

“Beyond  the  eastern  plains  I  see  a  lisht. 

Which  breaks  the  shadows,  than  the  sun  more  bright. 

Like  streaks  of  morning  clouds  our  thoughts  may  fade. 

But  One  stands  forth,  by  whom  the  worlds  were  made. 
Eternal  wisdom  in  11  is  words  unfolds. 

The  key  of  knowledge  in  Ills  hand  He  holds. 

He  solves  the  myster>'  of  human  strife. 

And  crowns  our  striving  with  Eternal  Life.’’ 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

EPIC  AND  LYRIC  POETRY. 

BY  REVEREND  JAMES  LINDSAY,  D.D.,  IRVINE,  SCOTLAND. 

A  GENEROUS  license,  in  the  mode  of  living,  is  allowed  by 
Milton  to  the  lyric  poet,  but  water  and  a  wooden  bowl  are 
all  he  can  afford  the  epic  poet  —  singer  of  the  gods  and  their 
descent  unto  men.  No  doubt,  lyric  poetry  is,  in  essence,  the 
expression  of  individual  passion,  and,  as  such,  cannot  quench 
love  as  supreme  passion.  Only  in  Alexandrian  and  later 
Greek  literature  did  love  enter  as  a  main  interest  or  motive 
into  the  epic.  Rut  in  poetry  itself,  the  dividing  line  between 
epic  and  lyric  is  often  dimly  drawn,  and  an  epical  lyric,  as 
well  as  a  lyrical  epic,  can  be  warrantably  used  of  certain  com¬ 
positions.  Not  even  the  quaint  stateliness  of  Spenser’s  epic 
poetry  can  hide  the  lyric  spirit  that  pervades  much  of  it.  But, 
indeed,  the  epic  sums  in  itself  all  poetry  —  not  merely  epic, 
but  dramatic,  idyllic,  and  elegiac  elements  as  well.  For  the 
epic  is  the  most  comprehensive  of  all  kinds  of  poetry.  It  is 
inclusive  of  the  romance,  as  Tasso  very  clearly  perceived.  In 
the  “  Odyssey  ”  of  Homer,  we  find  the  epic  become  the  most 
romantic  of  all  poetry.  For  it  has  all  experience  for  its  prov¬ 
ince.  With  calmness  and  self-possession  the  epic  poet  rep¬ 
resents  his  past  events  as  action  in  progress,  so  differing 
from  the  dramatic  poet,  who  imports  immediacy  and  vehe¬ 
mence  into  his  representation  of  events  as  real  and  present. 
The  dramatic  poet  cannot  afford  to  carry  the  equanimity  of 
the  epic  poet. 

And  yet,  to  do  lyrical  poetry  justice,  it  must  be  said  that 
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lyric  verse  ranges  from  the  deepest  to  the  highest  in  a  way 
that  gives  it  a  width  of  feeling  and  expression  scarcely  open 
to  the  epic.  Besides  which,  the  epic  can  hardly,  in  its 
historic  and  descriptive  character,  be  so  realistic  as  the  lyric 
dealing  with  the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn  of  scorn,  the  love  of 
love,  of  the  world  within.  And,  though  the  epic  subsumes 
under  itself  the  lyrical  impulse  or  element,  in  the  way  we  have 
noted,  yet  the  lyrical  in  poetry  at  times  has  the  epical  for  its 
subject.  But  it  takes  from  the  epical  just  so  much  as  it  wants 
while  keeping  true  to  itself  as  lyrical  jjoetry,  with  the  emotions 
peculiar  thereto.  The  psychic  form,  indeed,  of  the  vital  unit 
in  all  poetic  creation  is  just  poetic  mood,  which  has  no  simpler 
embodiment  than  the  lyrical.  Whereas  the  epic  must  have, 
for  its  subject,  one  great  complex  action,  the  single  rapturous 
thrill,  out  of  which  no  long  poem  could  be  made,  is  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  lyric.  For  the  lyric  is  poetry  in  its  simplest, 
purest,  most  subjective,  and  personal  —  but  yet  ideal  —  form. 
The  lyric  is  therefore  the  most  perfect  vehicle  for  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  spiritual  life,  from  the  way  in  which  it  precipitates  the 
essence  of  the  ideal.  The  pure  lyric,  in  its  native  simplicity, 
is  a  thing  so  beautiful  and  rare  that  the  world  is  always  will¬ 
ing  to  stand  in  hushed  delight  before  it. 

As  examples  of  its  acutely  personal  note  may  be  taken 
Heine's  “  Wenn  ich  in  deine  Augen  seh’,”  Burns’  “Ae  fond 
kiss  and  then  we  sever,”  Tennyson’s  “  Tears,  idle  tears,  I 
know  not  what  they  mean,”  Wordsworth’s  “  I  wander’d  lonely 
as  a  cloud,”  and  Shelley’s  ”  Stanzas  written  in  dejection, 
near  Naples.”  Single,  whole,  unmingled,  must  be  the  lead¬ 
ing  mood  or  rapture  of  lyric  poetry.  To  this  ruling  sentiment, 
thought,  or  emotion,  everything  else  must  be  subordinate  and 
accessory.  Hence  we  have  the  uniquely  felicitous  in  Horace, 
the  successfully  human  in  Beranger,  the  incomparable  in 
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gyrns _ than  whom  none  among  modern  p)oets  has  more 

nearly  attained  the  pure  lyric  —  and  the  inimitable  in  Heine, 
in  their  power  to  clothe  the  dominating  sentiment  or  emotion. 
For  the  lyric  is  primarily  a  cry  of  the  heart  —  which  could 
never  be  content  with  any  mere  ens  rationis  —  an  impulsive 
and  exuberant  outburst  of  emotion.  This  inevitableness  of 
the  lyric  is  its  supreme  quality.  Its  crystalline  purity,  and  its 
ideality  of  abstraction,  enable  it  fitly  to  reflect  what  is  most 
final  in  our  nature.  In  pursuance  of  this  end  it  must  preserve 
the  simplicity  natural  to  itself,  as  lyric,  and  suffer  no  flam- 
boyancy  or  excessive  ornament.  Think  of  the  horror  of  in¬ 
troducing  such  elements  into  a  matchless  lyric  like  Tenny¬ 
son’s — 

“  Break,  break,  break. 

On  thy  cold  gray  stones,  O  sea.” 

The  lyric  poet,  remaining  ever  himself,  freely  abandons 
himself  to  his  own  vivid  impressions,  but  the  epic  poet  may 
not  wrap  himself  up  in  personal  interest  in  this  fashion,  but 
must  have  his  readers  ever  before  him.  In  the  primacy  of 
the  song  spirit,  the  lyric  differs  from  the  epic,  whose  motive 
and  inspiration  are  primitively  ethical.  The  ethnic  hero  of 
the  epic  is,  in  some  sort,  an  ideal  individual,  embodying  in 
himself  whatever  is  best  in  his  race.  The  epic  poet  has  no 
concern  to  interpret  history,  even  heroic  history,  but  to  fill 
his  poem  with  dramatic  passion  and  strength  of  mind.  For 
the  epic  does  not,  of  necessity,  concern  itself  with  great 
historic  events  or  issues,  or  demand  a  magnificent  and  ideal 
subject.  Only  the  artificial  epic  —  that  of  a  Virgil,  a  Tasso, 
a  Milton  —  makes  such  demand.  What  truly  differentiates 
the  epic  is  its  comprehensiveness  and  dramatic  variety.  But 
it  remains,  of  course,  distinguished  from  other  forms  of  com¬ 
position  by  its  solidity,  stateliness,  nobility,  solemnity,  and 
Vol.  LX VI.  Xo.  20^.  0 
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even  frigidity.  Hence  the  phantasmal  sway  exerted  by  the 

epic  on  so  many  of  the  great  poetic  minds.  Chaucer _ the 

saviour,  with  Boccaccio,  of  medieval  romance  —  did  happily 
not  allow  himself  to  succumb  to  this  tendency,  even  as  did 
Boccaccio.  It  is  because  of  the  world,  in  its  more  mature 
stages,  having  outgrown  epic  conditions,  that  only  two  great 
epic  poems  have  been  given  to  our  more  modern  world, 
namely,  the  cosmical  epics  of  Dante  and  Milton. 

The  lyric  has  certainly  lost  nothing  of  its  significance  in 
our  own  times.  For  it  now  expresses  a  judgment  of  the  worth 
and  zest  of  life,  no  less  than  a  desire  for  keen  and  vital 
spiritual  being.  Prophetic  as  Shelley’s  “  West  Wind,”  the 
lyric  is  aspiring  as  his  “  Skylark.”  Its  goal  is  an  ethereal 
flight,  through  ever-deepening  empyreans.  The  lyric  impulse 
rises  in  fire  —  in  fire  which  slowly  burns  in  a  Wordsworth, 
more  fiercely  in  a  Byron,  and  becomes  a  rushing  flame  in  a 
Shelley.  Marked  by  expectant  poise,  it  ends  in  breathless 
suspense,  or  becomes  —  as  in  Victor  Hugo,  whose  name, 
Swinburne  extravagantly  said,  is  above  every  name  in  lyric 
song  —  a  song  of  the  sunrise,  a  thing  of  glorious  sound  and 
color.  But  the  lyric  often,  as  in  the  case  of  Shelley,  voices 
moods  or  states  of  feeling  in  a  way  which  defies  analysis,  and 
obscures  —  and  means  to  obscure  —  thought  that  would  be¬ 
come  clear,  and  emotion  that  would  be  defined.  The  lyric  is 
then  in  a  world  of  its  own,  where  thought  has  no  end  to  seek, 
and  emotion  is  chased  by  emotion  in  swift,  piled-up  succession. 
In  all  this,  it  partakes  of  the  subtle  and  universal  idealism 
of  the  poetic  attitude.  For  the  lyric  poet  is  happily  just  he 
whom  we  sometimes  see  pass  splendidly  out  of  the  personal 
into  the  universal. 

No  poet  has  surpassed  Moore  in  the  felicity  of  his  sacred 
lyrics,  word  and  sound  being  wedded  together  in  the  most 
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perfect  fashion.  He  reminds  one  of  what  the  Italian  poet  and 
novelist  D'Annunzio  has  said,  that  in  lyric  poetry  the  essential 
element  is  not  the  word,  but  the  music  —  not  the  word  as 
letter,  but  the  word  as  sound  and  rhythm.  This  lyric  success, 
both  as  to  meter  and  language,  is  conspicuously  present  in 
the  sacred  lyrics  of  D’Annunzio’s  countryman,  Manzoni.  The 
poetic  idealism,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  is  finely  exempli¬ 
fied  in  the  ideal  future  pictured  for  Greece,  with  rare  hope 
and  enthusiasm  of  lyric  genius,  in  Shelley’s  “  Hellas.”  The 
epic,  which  had  the  honor  to  have  its  essential  properties 
described  so  long  ago  as  Aristotle  and  his  “  Poetics,”  has  had 
its  relations  to  other  forms  of  poetry  much  better  explicated. 

It  was  not  Aristotle  —  to  whom  Homer  was  the  only  poet 
who  knew  “  the  right  proportions  of  epic  narrative  ” —  but 
Plato,  who  voiced  the  sentiment  that  all  good  poetry,  “epic 
as  well  as  lyric,”  is  the  result  of  inspiration,  not  of  art.  There 
is  but  one  “  Iliad,”  and  it  is  the  most  perfect  epic  the  world 
has  seen,  with  nobility,  grandeur,  high-spiritedness,  all  its 
own.  But  the  world  recognizes  how  much  it  has  to  be  thank¬ 
ful  for  in  Virgil’s  “iT^neid,”  in  the  “  Divina  Commedia  ”  of 
Dante,  the  “  Nibelungen  Lied,”  Tasso’s  “  Gerusalemme 
Liberata,”  Milton’s  “  Paradise  Lost,”  yea,  and  in  many  other 
national  products  as  well  —  the  Spanish  “  Poema  del  Cid,” 
and  the  “  Lusiad  ”  of  Camoens,  are  samples  —  that  were  epic 
in  spirit  and  character.  The  simple,  plain,  easy,  natural, 
direct  style  of  a  Homer  is  widely  different,  in  the  sentiment 
and  feeling  it  carries,  from  that  of  Virgil  in  a  literary  epic 
like  the  “i^neid  ” —  a  difference  greatly  due  to  the  ages  in 
which  their  works  were  created.  And  the  war  of  Troy,  it 
has  been  truly  said,  “  is  not  the  subject  of  the  *  Iliad  ’  in  the 
same  way  as  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  is  the  subject  of  Tasso’s 
poem.”  True  epic  inspiration  will  always  show  itself  in  con- 
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centrated  fire  and  sonorous  dignity  befitting  its  theme.  The 
true  epic  demands  at  least  religious  imagination,  for,  in  its 
desire  to  explain  its  great  humanitarian  fact  or  event  by 
heavenlier  agency  or  power,  it  shows  itself  to  be,  of  all  poetic 
styles,  the  most  essentially  religious.  Precisely  because  it  is 
the  proper  function  of  the  epic  poet  to  find  the  providential 
clue  to  the  maze  of  events,  Virgil  in  the  “^neid  ”  rightly 
represents  ^Eneas  as  the  passive  instrument  of  Divine  direc¬ 
tion. 

In  this  respect  we  must  rate  Dante  more  highly  than  Milton, 
for  Dante’s  cosmical  epic  is  more  shot  through  with  Christian 
idea,  and  is  more  penetrated  by  the  Christian  conception  of 
the  universe,  than  is  Milton’s  great  epic.  Hence  it  is  scarcely 
exaggeration  for  Huber  to  say  that  “  there  is  no  single  poem 
in  the  whole  range  of  human  compositions  which  for  impor¬ 
tance  of  subject,  elevation  of  thought,  earnestness  of  convic¬ 
tion,  or  corresponding  perfection  of  execution,  can  bear  com¬ 
parison  with  Dante’s  great  epic.”  So  fixed  is  Dante’s  eye 
on  the  spiritual  side  of  creation,  that  the  temporal  and  transi¬ 
tory  of  his  age  is  seen  reflected  in  the  light  of  the  universal 
and  eternal :  the  mirror  is  for  all  time.  In  this  sense,  Dante’s 
epic  ranks  higher  even  than  the  “  Iliad  ” — model  for  all  time 
as  Homer’s  epic  must  be  —  for  the  true  poet  of  humanity  is 
much  more  he  who  deals  with  man  within  the  whole  redemp¬ 
tive  sphere  and  reach,  than  he  whose  world  is  peopled  with 
purely  human  gods,  with  crude  ideas  of  heaven  and  earth, 
and  the  ceaseless  combats  of  Hellenic  heroes.  The  whole 
growth  of  the  Epic  —  its  slow  evolution  from  old  and  ccxn- 
mon  forms  of  poetry  —  is  in  the  direction  of  the  freedom  of 
the  imagination.  Epic  dignity,  stateliness,  and  magnificence 
are  the  result  of  such  freedom  of  the  dramatic  imagination. 
Such  epic  stateliness  is  found  even  in  English  verse  so  old 
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as  “  Beowulf/’  which  is  not  without  its  passages  of  striking 
Homeric  likeness.  In  our  great  English  epic,  Milton  has  lost 
epic  dignity  and  perfection  by  his  recourse  to  episodes  con¬ 
nected,  no  doubt,  with  the  main  course  of  action,  but  not 
essential,  nor  helpful,  to  it ;  such  are,  for  example,  his  narra¬ 
tions  about  Raphael  and  Michael.  Homer  had  the  skill  to 
avoid  such  formal  episodical  passages,  winning  thus  higher 
artistic  perfection  for  the  “  Iliad  ”  than  can  be  claimed  for 
the  “.Eneid.”  or  even  for  the  “  Gerusalemme  Liberata,”  since, 
in  both  of  these,  scope  is  found  for  some  more  formal  use  of 
the  episode.  Tasso,  however,  is  much  less  partial  to  its  use 
than  Virgil. 

Milton,  less  ethereal  or  spiritual  in  his  Divine  descriptions 
than  Dante,  yet  deals  with  a  theme  that  lacks  in  human  in¬ 
terest,  as  lying  too  much  outside  the  range  of  human  ex¬ 
perience.  The  most  engaging  of  Milton’s  characters  is  just 
Satan  himself,  who  is  formed,  less  after  the  fashion  of  biblical 
representation,  than  after  Greek  conception  of  Prometheus. 
Such  is  he  of  whom  our  poet  says : — 

“  Yet  not  for  those. 

Nor  what  the  potent  Victor  in  his  rage 
Can  else  inflict,  do  I  repent,  or  change, — 

Though  changed  In  outward  lustre.  —  that  fixed  mind. 

And  high  disdain  from  sense  of  injured  merit, 

That  with  the  Mightiest  raised  me  to  contend. 

And  to  the  fierce  contention  brought  along 
Innumerable  force  of  spirits  armed. 

That  durst  dislike  His  reign ;  and,  me  preferring. 

His  utmost  power  with  adverse  power  opposed 
In  dubious  battle  on  the  plains  of  Heaven. 

And  shook  His  throne.  What  though  the  field  be  lost? 

All  is  not  lost;  the  unconquerable  will. 

And  study  of  revenge,  immortal  hate. 

And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield. 

And  what  is  else  not  to  be  overcome, — 

That  glory  never  shall  His  wrath,  or  might. 

Extort  from  me.”  Par.  Lost.  i.  1)4-111. 
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“  Farewell,  happy  fields, 

Where  Joy  for  ever  dwells!  Hail,  horrors!  hail. 

Infernal  world!  and  thou,  profoundest  hell. 

Receive  thy  new  possessor!  one  who  brings 
A  mind  not  to  he  changed  by  place  or  time. 

The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in  itself 
Can  make  a  Heaven  of  Hell,  a  Hell  of  Heaven. 

What  matter  where,  if  I  be  stiil  the  same. 

And  what  I  shouid  be,  —  ail  but  less  than  he 
Whom  thunder  hath  made  greater?  Here  at  least 
We  shall  be  free;  the  Almighty  bath  not  built 
Here  for  His  envy;  will  not  drive  us  hence: 

Here  we  may  reign  secure;  and  in  my  choice 
To  reign  is  worth  ambition,  though  in  Hell: 

Better  to  reign  in  Heil,  than  serve  in  Heaven.” 

Par.  Lost,  i.  24fi-263. 

“  He,  above  the  rest 
In  shape  and  gesture  proudiy  eminent. 

Stood  like  a  tower:  his  form  had  not  yet  lost 
All  her  original  brightness,  nor  appeared 
I.iess  than  archangel  ruined,  and  the  excess 
Of  glory  obscured:  as  when  the  sun,  new-risen. 

Looks  through  the  horizontal  misty  air. 

Shorn  of  his  beams;  or,  from  behind  the  moon. 

In  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twiiight  sheds 
On  haif  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarcbs;  darkened  so,  yet  shone 
Above  them  all  the  archangel.”  Par.  Lost,  i.  589-600. 

For  all  that  has  been  already  said  of  the  freedom,  natural¬ 
ness,  and  spontaneity  of  the  lyric,  it  must  not  be  thought  that 
the  lyrical  impulse  knows  no  law,  or  that  the  emotion  involved 
therein  knows  no  development  of  logical  and  orderly  charac¬ 
ter.  The  primacy  of  the  poetic  impulse  does  not  keep  the 
poet’s  emotion  from  being  harnessed  to  intellectual  clearness 
and  logical  order,  even  though  emotion  remain  always  lord 
and  master.  There  is  no  finer  example  of  this  than  Shelley’s 
“  Ode  to  the  West  Wind,”  of  which  we  give  the  beginning: — 

“O  wild  West  Wind,  thou  breath  of  Autumn’s  being, 

Thou,  from  whose  unseen  presence  the  leaves  dead 
Are  driven,  like  ghosts  from  an  enchanter  fieeing. 
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“Yellow,  and  black,  and  pale,  and  hectic  red. 
Pestilence-stricken  mnltitndes:  O  thou 
Who  chariotest  to  their  dark  wintry  bed 

“The  winged  seeds,  where  they  lie  cold  and  low. 

Each  like  a  corpse  within  its  grave,  until 
Thine  azure  sister  of  the  Spring  shall  blow 

“Her  clarion  o’er  the  dreaming  earth,  and  fill 
(Driving  sweet  buds  like  flocks  to  feed  in  air) 

With  living  hues  and  odours  plain  and  hill: 

“Wild  Spirit,  which  art  moving  everywhere; 

Destroyer  and  Preserver:  hear,  Oh,  hear!” 

Again,  in  Shelley’s  “  Skylark,”  where  the  lyricism  is  so  per¬ 
fect,  there  is  advance  from  note  of  joy  to  notes  of  wistful 
questioning,  of  anxious  aspiration,  of  sadness  born  of  self- 
knowledge  and  the  disillusionments  of  life,  advance  also  to 
the  vision  of  the  ideal  in  its  distant  but  undimmed  luster  and 
peerless  worth.  Hence,  for  example,  the  outburst  at  close  of 
the  poem : — 

“Teach  us,  sprite  or  bird. 

What  sweet  thoughts  are  thine : 

I  have  never  heard 
Praise  of  love  or  wine 

That  panted  forth  a  flood  of  rapture  so  divine. 

“  Chorus  Hymenaeal, 

Or  triumphal  chaunt. 

Matched  with  thine  would  be  all 
But  an  empty  vaunt, 

A  thing  wherein  we  feel  there  is  some  hidden  want. 

“  What  objects  are  the  fountains 
Of  thy  happy  strain? 

What  fields,  or  waves,  or  mountains? 

What  shapes  of  sky  or  plain? 

What  love  of  thine  own  kind?  what  ignorance  of  pain? 

“  With  thy  clear  keen  joyance 
Languor  cannot  be : 

Shadow  of  annoyance 
Never  came  near  thee: 

Thou  iovest ;  but  ne’er  knew  love’s  sad  satiety. 
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“  Waking  or  asleep, 

Tbou  of  death  must  deem 
Things  more  true  and  deep 
Than  we  mortals  dream, 

Or  how  could  thy  notes  flow  in  such  a  crystal  stream? 

“We  look  before  and  after, 

And  pine  for  what  is  not: 

Our  sincerest  laughter 
With  some  pain  is  fraught; 

Our  si^eetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of  saddest  thought 

“Yet  if  we  could  scorn 

Hate,  and  pride,  and  fear ; 

If  we  were  things  born 
Not  to  shed  a  tear, 

I  know  not  how  thy  joy  we  ever  should  come  near. 

“Better  than  all  measures 
Of  delightful  sound. 

Better  than  all  treasures 
That  in  books  are  found 

Thy  skill  to  poet  were,  thou  scorner  of  the  ground! 

“Teach  me  half  the  gladness 
That  my  brain  must  know. 

Such  harmonious  madness 
From  my  lips  would  flow, 

The  world  should  listen  then,  as, I  am  listening  now.” 

The  lyrical  contempt  of  method,  which  we  thus  see  to  be 
more  apparent  than  real,  is  in  contrast  with  the  epic,  which, 
though  not  without 'its  own  unity,  of  sentiment,  allows  no 
diflfused  impersonal  sentiment  to  interfere  with  the  dramatic 
strength  and  variety  of  its  characters.  The  simplicity  of  the 
lyric  —  the  prevalence  of  the  single  mood  —  is  possible  in 
epic  poetry  also  —  witness  the  “  Chanson  de  Roland  ” —  but 
it  is  more  rare  and  difficult  in  the  epic,  and  is  apt  to  mean 
there  simply  loss  of  dramatic  subtlety  or  force  or  charm. 
When  the  epic  does  succeed  in  maintaining  simplicity  and 
avoiding  appearance  of  method,  we  see  its  success  attained 
by  summoning  to  its  aid  large  infusions  of  lyrical  tone  and 
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sentiment,  and  by  use  of  deeper  methodological  considerations 
than  at  first  sight  appears.  Simplicity  in  the  epic,  indeed,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  the  merit  we  have  seen  it  to  be  in  the  lyric, 
tends  to  sink  the  epic  to  the  level  of  the  ballad,  with  its  less 
ambitious,  less  self-conscious,  less  aristocratic  character.  Not 
only  does  the  lyric  exist  less  by  method  than  the  epic,  but,  in 
its  inception,  the  lyric  exists  less  for  its  moral  force  than  for 
its  music.  Not  so  the  epic,  which,  though  music  is  not  unim¬ 
portant  to  it,  comes  into  being  for  the  sake  of  moral  point  and 
motive.  But  even  the  lyric  is  not  without  underlying  idea  — 
truth  colored  by  mood  and  personality.  The  personality,  of 
which  the  lyric  is  the  efflorescence,  is  an  ideal  self  —  a  thing 
of  ideal  values.  Says,  therefore.  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra : — 

“What  I  aspired  to  be, 

And  was  not,  comforts  me,” 

and  again : — 

“All  I  could  never  be. 

All,  men  ignored  in  me. 

This,  I  was  worth  to  God,  whose  wheel  the  pitcher  shaped,” 

But  in  the  great  reflective  developments  of  the  epic,  there 
is  present  a  quality  of  abstract  conception,  which  embodies 
fuller  mood  and  conveys  a  larger  message,  like  that  we  have 
seen  in  Milton’s  Satan  shadowing  forth  the  arch-impotence  of 
the  energetic  working  of  evil  in  the  human  heart.  It  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  lack  of  such  larger  conception  that  marks  the  defect 
of  such  an  epical  composition  as  Boileau’s  “  Lutrin,”  whose 
statire  of  the  upper  middle  classes  of  France  lacks  the  large 
satiric  character  of  poets  like  our  own  Dryden  or  the  French 
Regnier.  So  much  must  be  said,  despite  Boileau’s  own  claim 
for  his  verse  that  it  always  said  something  — "  mon  vers, 
bien  ou  mal,  dit  tou jours  quelque  chose.”  At  the  other  end 
of  the  scale  is  the  sacred  epic  of  the  German  Klopstock,  in 
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which  the  straining  after  greatness  of  conception  and  treat¬ 
ment,  together  with  other  artistic  faults,  produced  unhappy 
results.  If  we  must  still  weep  and  lament  that  the  masters  of 
epic  are  no  more  with  us,  we  can  at  least  rejoice  that  our  age 
has  produced  lyrical  genius  so  astonishing  as  that  of  Swin¬ 
burne —  the  Byron,  and  more  than  the  Byron,  of  his  genera¬ 
tion. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

parliamentary  law  a  world  institution. 

BY  RAYMOND  L.  BRIDGMAN,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Every  man  in  the  United  States  has  a  personal  concern  in 
parliamentary  law.  So  does  every  woman  who  believes  in 
woman  suffrage,  or  who  is  or  desires  to  be  a  member  of  a 
woman’s  club,  or  of  a  charitable,  missionary,  or  maternal  asso¬ 
ciation,  or  of  a  Pomona  grange,  or  of  any  other  kind  of 
woman’s  organization  which  transacts  business.  So  does  every 
boy  in  the  United  States.  So  does  every  girl  who  expects  to 
become  such  a  woman  as  is  mentioned.  Still  further,  so  does 
ever)'  man  and  woman,  every  boy  and  girl,  in  every  country 
which  has  a  parliamentary  branch  of  government.  So  does 
every  man  and  woman,  boy  and  girl,  in  every  country  which 
is  under  despotic  government,  for  only  by  action  under  forms 
of  parliamentary  law  giving  the  training  necessary  for  self- 
government  can  despotism  be  permanently  overthrown.  So 
does  every  man  and  woman,  boy  and  girl,  in  every  tribe  so 
unorganized  as  not  to  have  a  form  of  government,  for  only 
through  action  in  which  the  principles  of  parliamentary  law 
reign  can  development  occur  from  unorganization  to  organ¬ 
ized  government  and  to  the  institutions  of  civilization.  When 
a  savage  chief,  with  the  silence  of  his  hearers,  addresses  them 
upon  matters  of  common  concern,  there  is  the  vital  germ  of 
parliamentary  procedure.  So  parliamentary  law  is  world¬ 
wide  and  world-old  in  its  age  and  importance. 

Universal  as  parliamentary  law  is  in  its  importance  to  man¬ 
kind,  it  has  an  intellectual  magnificence  which  corresponds 
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with  its  universality.  Comparing  the  development  of  the 
organized  common  sense  of  the  race  with  the  evolution  of  the 
physical  creation  from  nebulous  star-dust,  Parliamentary  Law 
may  fittingly  say,  with  Wisdom : — 

“  I  was  set  up  from  everlasting,  from  the  beginning ; 

When  he  marked  out  the  foundations  of  the  earth, 

Then  I  was  by  him  as  a  master  workman; 

And  my  deiight  was  with  the  sons  of  men.” 

Not  even  the  form  of  beginning  the  expression  of  the 
organized  common  sense  of  men  can  be  made  without  bring¬ 
ing  into  play  the  principles  of  parliamentary  law.  When  a 
man  stands  forth  from  the  midst  of  a  company  assembled  with 
a  common  purpose,  but  without  a  means  of  expression,  and 
calls  the  meeting  to  order,  proposes  that  a  certain  man  be 
chairman  and  puts  the  question,  then  a  beginning  of  order 
has  been  made,  without  which  nothing  can  be  done.  Before 
that,  there  was  intellectual  chaos,  taking  the  company  as  a 
whole.  It  was  a  status  like  that  of  nebulous  star-dust  before 
rotation  of  the  mass  had  begun  and  before  gravitation  began, 
—  if  such  a  condition  be  conceivable.  Order,  “  Heaven’s 
first  law',”  is  the  first  and  supreme  law  of  the  intellectual  evo¬ 
lution  of  organic  humanity,  in  all  its  seriousness  and  dignity. 
Order,  through  all  the  subsequent  evolution  of  organized 
action,  ahvays  remains  the  primary  and  essential  condition 
of  parliamentary  action.  To  the  maintenance  of  order  every 
other  consideration  of  business  must  give  way,  and  only  with 
reasonable  order  can  any  business  be  transacted.  Order  in 
parliamentary  procedure  is  as  gravitation  in  matter  —  uni¬ 
versally  present  as  a  fundamental  condition,  never  inoperative, 
never  to  be  suspended. 

It  is  readily  admitted  that  in  practice  this  ideal  condition 
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has  repeatedly  and  notoriously  failed  to  hold  good,  even  in 
the  highest  parliamentary  bodies  in  the  United  States, —  to 
our  shame  be  it  confessed.  But,  in  reality,  there  is  at  such 
times  a  successful  rebellion  whereby  parliamentary  law  is 
overthrown  and  men  return  or  degenerate  to  a  mere  animal 
condition.  Immediately  with  the  restoration  of  order  and  the 
reenthronement  of  reason,  parliamentary  law  resumes  its 
scepter;  and  the  truth  in  question  has  been  conspicuously 
illustrated  by  its  temporary  eclipse. 

Parliamentary  law  occupies  a  wonderfully  high  place  in 
the  evolution  of  democracy,  and  it  is  certain  to  hold  that 
place  as  long  as  democracy  exists.  It  stands  on  its  own 
merits,  worthy  of  the  study  and  familiar  acquaintance  of  every 
one  who  lives  under  or  who  aspires  to  enjoy  a  democratic 
form  of  government.  As  a  matter  of  psychology  it  is  of  high 
and  unique  value.  By  it  alone  is  definite  form  given  to  that 
complex  personality  composed  of  the  many  personalities  of 
the  people,  for  by  it  are  put  into  action  the  intellect,  the  emo¬ 
tions,  and  the  will,  which  make  a  unit  of  the  many.  Through 
the  form  of  expression  made  possible  by  parliamentary  law, 
and  from  as  many  different  points  of  view  as  there  are  per¬ 
sons  who  contribute  by  their  knowledge  and  their  judgment 
to  the  consideration  of  the  problem  in  hand,  the  combined 
intellect  of  the  many  acts  as  one  and  comes  to  a  definite  con¬ 
clusion  regarding  the  facts  under  discussion.  Acted  upon  by 
the  facts,  the  emotions  stir  the  will;  and  so  the  complex 
personality,  through  the  forms  of  parliamentary  law,  —  and 
only  through  that  law,  or  principles  embodied  in  it, —  deter¬ 
mines  that  something  must  be  done.  The  executive  officers 
of  this  complex  personality  organized  as  a  unit  have  the  duty 
of  carrying  out  its  will ;  and  so  all  the  attributes  of  person¬ 
ality,  reinforced  by  a  Aveight  of  authority  far  beyond  that  of 
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any  individual  person  participating,  are  put  into  operation 
So  it  becomes  established  that  the  judgment  of  the  people,  or 
“  the  sense  of  the  meeting,”  is  really  and  practically  of  higher 
worth  than  that  of  any  individual  person  of  those  who  have 
shared  in  the  result  and  who  have  merged  their  own  person¬ 
alities  in  the  one  personality  of  the  whole.  Through  the 
principles  of  parliamentary  law  alone  has  such  a  result  been 
possible,  even  though  the  refinements  of  that  law  are  unknown 
and  unpractised  by  those  who  have  shaped  the  action  of  the 
organized  body. 

Parliamentary  law  is  the  means  whereby  a  mass  becomes 
obedient  to  reason  and  is  differentiated  from  a  mob.  It  sig¬ 
nifies  self-restraint,  self-command,  the  reign  of  law  and 
order,  intelligence  acting  through  reason  and  directly  toward 
its  object.  It  reveals  the  intellect,  the  emotions,  and  the  will 
acting  in  harmonious  cooperation.  But  a  mob,  tossed  by 
passion,  without  reason,  or  with  so  little  glimmer  of  it  as  not 
to  be  w'orthy  of  respect,  uses  its  will  through  passion  alone, 
without  self-restraint,  and  so  commits  its  terrible  outrages, 
its  crimes,  and  its  destruction  of  justice.  It  is  true,  be  it  ad¬ 
mitted  with  regret,  that  even  under  the  forms  of  order  and 
reason,  in  perfect  accord  wdth  parliamentary  law,  most  regret¬ 
table  acts  are  done.  A  striking  instance  recently  was  that 
act  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  whereby,  in  twenty 
minutes  from  its  introduction,  a  bill  appropriating  $500,000  for 
purposes  of  the  war  with  Spain  was  rushed  through  House 
and  Senate  under  suspension  of  the  rules,  was  signed  by  the 
Governor  and  became  law,  —  a  childish  and  ridiculous  act  of 
which  doubtless  the  people  of  Massachusetts  will  yet  be  as 
ashamed  as  the  men  who  did  it  were  proud  of  it  at  the  time, 
acting  under  the  impression  that  it  would  reveal  to  the  world 
the  readiness  of  Massachusetts  to  plunge  into  war  and  would 
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tend  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  enemy.  But,  as  the 
act  was  under  parliamentary  law,  and  that  law  was  strictly 
followed,  if  a  single  member  had  objected,  the  proceedings 
could  and  would  have  been  arrested.  Supremacy  of  law  was 
there;  and  the  illustration  reveals  the  might  of  this  law,  if 
brave  and  sensible  men  are  at  hand,  to  restrain  ill-considered 
action. 

Parliamentary  law  is  a  product  of  many  minds,  during  a 
period  covering  many  hundred  years,  trying  to  put  into  the 
most  practical  and  equitable  form  the  methods  of  transacting 
parliamentary  business.  It  is  the  concentrated  essence  of  com¬ 
mon  sense,  fair  play,  and  business  efficiency  in  its  particular 
field.  To  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  its  application  it 
doubtless  seems  to  be  complex,  arbitrary,  and  perhaps  even 
contradictory.  But  long  familiarity  makes  the  observer  won¬ 
der  at  the  successful  application  of  plain  common  sense  in  so 
many  details  and  in  such  a  comprehensive  manner.  Whatever 
the  mystery  which  seems  to  envelop  any  particular  rule,  when 
it  is  analyzed  and  put  in  its  relation  to  the  just  and  speedy 
transaction  of  business,  it  will  be  found  based  on  satisfactory 
reasons  and  to  be  demanded  by  fair  play  to  all  parties.  From 
the  beginning  of  action  —  the  making  of  a  motion,  seconding 
it,  and  acting  upon  it  by  amendment  or  by  other  motions  by 
means  of  which  it  may  be  disposed  of  without  coming  to  a  vote 
at  the  time  upon  the  merits  of  the  proposition  —  up  to  the  di¬ 
rect  vote,  yea  or  nay,  every  step  is  marked  by  reasons  which 
have  been  heated  in  the  fire  of  discussion,  and  hammered  on 
the  anvil  of  experience  and  of  thousands  of  applications,  until 
its  quality  is  of  the  very  purest  and  it  will  stand  whatever 
strain  is  put  upon  it.  This  is  true  in  the  main,  whatever  minor 
exceptions  can  be  found  in  theory  and  whatever  injustice  may 
occur  in  any  particular  matter  in  the  exigencies  of  practice. 
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Over  and  over  again,  in  many  large  and  important  delibera¬ 
tive  bodies  of  the  world,  have  these  principles  been  in  constant 
operation,  tried  under  a  thousand  different  conditions,  open  to 
amendment  as  a  thousand  minds  have  seen  opportunity,  or  a 
thousand  critical  moments  have  suggested,  and  they  right¬ 
fully  make  their  demand  upon  the  allegiance  of  all  mankind 
as  an  embodiment  of  the  highest  reason,  the  most  refined  sense 
of  justice,  and  the  most  businesslike  methods  agreed  upon  for 
protection  of  the  rights  of  all  and  the  accurate  and  dignified 
transaction  of  business. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  true  that  there  is  constant  evolution 
toward  a  higher  ideal  and  a  more  practical  application  of  the 
principles  of  justice.  A  marked  illustration  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  assertion  of  broad  rights  over  against  technicalities  in  the 
relation  of  majorities  and  minorities.  An  excellent  instance  of 
development  is  seen  in  the  experience  of  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives  whereby  definite  principles  for  the 
restraint  of  filibustering  have  been  worked  out  through  heated 
and  exasperating  experience.  If  the  tyranny  of  a  majority  is 
intolerable,  as  it  is  asserted  to  be  by  many  critics  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  form  of  government,  the  tyranny  of  a  minority  is  doubly 
so.  Yet  strict  adherence  to  the  forms  of  parliamentary  law 
gives  minorities  many  opportunities  to  hold  majorities  helpless 
in  their  grasp  for  a  long  time  until  the  form  of  the  law  shall 
have  had  its  perfect  work.  It  is  quite  possible  for  a  skilfully 
handled  and  combative  minority,  in  many  cases,  to  defeat  com¬ 
pletely  the  will  of  the  majority,  and  so  the  democratic  idea  of 
government  is  entirely  subverted.  This  is  done  under  the  plea 
of  justice  and  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  minority  un¬ 
der  parliamentary  law. 

The  illustration  mentioned  occurred  in  lft85  when  the  bill 
was  on  its  passage  to  establish  for  Boston  a  police  commission 
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to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor.  It  was  a  novel  step  for  the 
Legislature.  It  involved  undoubted  interference  with  the  right 
of  local  self-government.  But  the  prevalence  of  reeking  im¬ 
morality  in  the  city  under  the  existing  administration  had  made 
many  good  citizens  desperate,  and  they  determined  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  the  State  Government.  The  division  of  the  House 
was  mostly  on  party  lines,  Republicans  for  the  bill  and  Demo¬ 
crats  against  it,  though  some  Republicans  were  notable  ex¬ 
ceptions.  At  different  stages  in  the  progress  of  the  bill  there 
were  hot  collisions,  and  at  the  last  the  fighting  temper  was 
supreme.  For  three  days  in  succession  there  raged  the  wild¬ 
est  disorder  ever  witnessed  in  the  House.  Every  parliamen¬ 
tary  device  available  to  the  minority  was  resorted  to  by  them 
in  their  desperate  and  persistent  filibustering.  The  last  straw 
which  broke  the  back  of  the  patience  of  the  Republicans  was 
the  practice  by  the  Democrats  of  a  device  which  would  have 
prolonged  the  session  to  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  and  have 
prevented  the  passage  of  the  bill  and  of  all  other  legislation  if 
the  obstruction  had  not  been  removed.  A  member  asked  to  be 
excused  from  voting  upon  a  question.  Another  member  asked 
for  a  roll-call  upon  the  request.  This  was  ordered,  and  then 
came  a  request  to  be  excused  from  voting  on  that  roll-call  and 
that  a  roll-call  be  had  on  that  excuse.  Then  was  made  a  re¬ 
quest  to  be  excused  from  voting  on  the  roll-call  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  request  for  a  roll-call  on  excuse  from  voting  on  a  roll- 
call  ;  and  so  roll-call  was  piled  on  roll-call  to  the  number  of  six 
before  the  first  one  had  been  had,  and  it  was  clear  that  every 
man  of  the  whole  ninety  odd  in  the  minority  might  ask  to  be 
excused  and  a  roll-call  be  ordered  on  every  request,  and  that, 
on  other  questions,  the  device  might  be  worked  to  the  end  of 
time.  Each  roll-call  would  occupy  about  fifteen  minutes.  So 
the  Republican  majority  was  forced  to  take  the  bits  in  its 
Vol.  LXVI.  No.  264.  7 
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teeth.  At  a  caucus  at  the  noon  recess  they  determined  upon 
their  course ;  and  immediately  after  reassembling  only  Repub¬ 
licans  were  recognized  by  the  Speaker,  and  the  bill  was  forced 
through,  amid  the  most  violent  demonstrations  from  the  over¬ 
ridden  minority. 

It  is  true  that  the  bill  was  so  obnoxious  in  principle  that  the 
precedent  has  been  followed  in  only  one  case,  that  two  simi¬ 
lar  bills  have  been  vetoed  by  the  Governor,  and  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  governing  cities  by  the  State  is  still  condemned.  But 
the  principle  of  majority  supremacy  has  been  thoroughly  es¬ 
tablished,  as  it  seems  to  be  also  in  the  House  at  Washington, 
that  the  forms  of  parliamentary  law  are  not  to  be  used  for  the 
prevention  of  legitimate  business.  A  new  principle  has  been 
set  up  over  all  technicalities,  in  order  to  prevent  filibustering, 
namely,  that  the  rights  of  minorities  to  the  protection  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  law  are  exhausted  when  full  debate  has  been  permit¬ 
ted.  Reasonable  opportunity  for  debate  must  be  allowed.  But 
the  debaters  are  to  be  held  to  direct  discussion  of  the  question 
and  must  not  waste  the  time  of  the  assembly  by  dilatory 
speeches.  It  is  for  the  chair  to  say  whether  a  reasonable  oppor¬ 
tunity  has  been  given,  and  it  depends  upon  the  support  which 
the  majority  gives  to  the  rulings  of  the  chair  whether  filibus¬ 
tering  is  prevented.  It  is  true  that  this  power  is  dangerous, 
especially  when  in  the  hands  of  an  excitable  presiding  officer, 
or  one  of  despotic  disposition,  or  an  extreme  partisan.  But  it 
has  been  proved  to  be  absolutely  imperative,  as  well  as  abso¬ 
lutely  just,  to  put  a  stop  to  persistent  filibustering  after  all 
reasonable  debate  has  come  to  an  end. 

This  development  of  parliamentary  law  is  clearly  right.  A 
parliamentary  body  is  in  existence  for  the  transaction  of  busi¬ 
ness  justly  and  promptly.  Its  duty  is  to  hear  reasons  for  and 
against  pending  propositions.  When  those  reasons  have  been 
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presented  in  an  adequate  degree,  it  is  for  the  assembly  to  act, 
and  no  minority  has  a  right  to  obstruct  the  transaction  of 
business  by  a  mere  factious  delay  made  possible  by  a  strict  in¬ 
terpretation  of  parliamentary  law  not  designed  at  all  for  such 
conditions.  A  minority’s  rights  are  protected  by  reasonable 
debate.  They  are  exhausted,  as  far  as  debate  is  concerned, 
when  reasonable  time  has  been  occupied.  Then  it  is  time  to 
vote,  and  if  the  minority  wastes  its  time  by  refusing  to  use  the 
opportunity  for  debate,  its  blood  must  be  upon  its  own  head. 
Responsibility  for  action  and  for  the  general  advancement  of 
the  public  business  is  upon  the  majority.  If  the  minority 
believe  that  the  public  interest  is  sacrificed  by  the  majority’s 
action,  their  remedy  is  not  in  parliamentary  obstruction,  but 
in  an  appeal  to  the  popular  sense  of  justice  and  fair  play.  This 
is  a  highly  important  development  of  parliamentary  law,  and 
the  fact  that  it  has  come  at  so  late  a  date  illustrates  how  that 
law  may  be  in  practice  hundreds  of  years  without  being  estab¬ 
lished  upon  important  particulars.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that 
other  developments  of  large  importance  to  liberty  and  progress 
will  yet  be  made  as  demanded  by  the  exigencies  of  experience. 

Parliamentary  law  is  still  developing  on  what  may  be  called 
its  moral  side,  and  a  pertinent  illustration  is  in  the  disuse  of 
the  motion  to  postpone  indefinitely,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  House  of  Representatives,  although  the  motion  has 
standing  yet,  doubtless,  in  many  assemblies  and  societies.  The 
objections  are  that  the  motion  is  both  needless  and  immoral. 
On  its  face,  it  purports  to  be  a  courteous  and  not  unfriendly 
motion  to  delay  till  later,  as  if  it  might  permit  the  subject  to  be 
taken  up  again.  But  that  purpose  is  amply  met  by  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table.  The  motion  to  postpone  indefinitely  has 
that  character  of  friendly  hatred  which  inquires  solicitously, 
“Art  thou  in  health,  my  brother  ?  ”  and  drives  the  knife  up  to 
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the  hilt  under  the  fifth  rib.  Again,  it  gives  its  supporters  two 
opportunities  to  vote  upon  their  real  proposition.  If  they  are 
defeated  at  first  on  the  motion  to  postpone  indefinitely,  they 
can  hustle  for  a  majority  upon  the  straight  yea  and  nay  vote. 
If  they  win  by  means  of  their  plausibly  and  deceitfully  worded 
motion,  then  the  subject-matter  is  as  dead  as  if  it  had  been 
struck  on  the  head  by  a  broad  axe.  It  is  probably  the  fact 
that  the  smooth  wording  of  the  motion  secures  votes  which  a 
direct  “  no  ”  would  not  secure,  and  yet  the  effect  of  the  vote, 
when  carried,  is  precisely  the  same  as  a  straight  “  no.”  There¬ 
fore  the  motion  has  been  discarded  as  not  to  be  tolerated  by 
honorable  men. 

One  of  the  great  reasons  why  the  humanities  have  held  their 
place  so  many  years  as  subjects  of  study  in  the  face  of  the 
seemingly  more  practical  branches  is  that  they  deal  with  lan¬ 
guage,  and  language  is  the  coin  of  thought,  tried  and  polished 
by  generations  of  service.  Thus  the  study  of  language  brings 
the  pupil  into  close  contact  with  the  brains  of  the  race  more 
than  any  other  study.  In  a  somewhat  parallel  way  the  practice 
of  parliamentary  law  is  of  large  advantage  in  its  intellectual, 
moral,  and  political  bearings.  Its  principles  have  been  wrought 
out  into  its  short  and  sharp  expressions  by  the  usage  of  so 
many  minds  during  so  many  years  that  he  who  learns  to  use  it 
skilfully  gains  greatly  thereby  in  his  intellectual  and  moral 
strength  and  becomes  better  qualified  for  political  life. 

Parliamentary  practice,  for  the  development  of  certain  ad¬ 
mirable  qualities  of  mind,  is  unexcelled  by  any  other  study 
which  can  be  undertaken.  It  is  logical  to  exactness.  It  is 
definite  to  a  hair,  in  the  main,  whatever  minor  exceptions  may 
be  found  where  it  is  still  vague.  It  is  polished  like  a  knife  by 
constant  usage.  It  is  keen  and  decisive,  so  that  its  conclusions 
are  indisputable,  as  a  rule,  whatever  the  exceptions  are  where 
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its  principles  have  not  been  clearly  wrought  out.  It  is  easily 
comprehended  by  average  persons  when  once  its  principles 
have  been  grasped.  It  holds  the  mind  to  its  task.  It  develops 
concentration,  logical  power,  and  alertness.  The  student  must 
be  broad  in  his  vision.  He  must  be  quick  in  his  apprehension. 
He  must  be  prompt  and  accurate  in  his  decision.  He  must  be 
thorough  in  his  analysis.  He  must  be  resourceful  in  his  store 
of  facts  and  in  his  wit  in  using  them.  Parliamentary  practice 
thus  does  more  than  most  of  the  studies  in  the  schools  to  bring 
out  the  most  manly,  the  most  desirable,  and  the  most  necessary 
qualities  of  mind  which  people  must  use  in  their  daily  living. 
It  is  an  excellent  preparation  for  the  real  encounters  in  life 
when  a  man  must  meet  men  in  bargaining,  in  setting  up  will 
against  will,  in  assurance,  in  quickness  and  firmness.  Prob¬ 
ably  no  other  study  is  capable  of  doing  so  much  in  a  short  time 
as  this  to  make  an  all-around,  active,  accurate,  and  well- 
furnished  man  of  affairs  in  meeting  other  men  and  dealing  with 
them;  and  upon  one’s  ability  in  that  respect  depends  half  of 
his  success  in  life  as  a  man  among  men. 

But  the  moral  benefit  of  the  study  of  parliamentary  law  is  as 
high  as  the  intellectual.  No  other  study  approaches  it  in  its 
practical  teaching  of  order  and  justice.  Order  comes  first, 
and  every  one  who  enters  into  the  spirit  of  his  study  will  gain 
a  fresh  and  powerful  sense  of  the  necessity  and  rightfulness  of 
order.  He  will  insist  upon  the  preservation  of  order  and  the 
enforcement  of  law  far  more  than  one  who  has  not  had  such  a 
vision  of  the  vital  importance  of  this  first  law  of  heaven.  So 
a  direct  political  consequence  of  the  moral  bearing  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  law  is  to  make  men  better  citizens.  It  is  necessary 
for  a  parliamentary  gathering  as  a  principle  of  action,  and  it  is 
equally  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  body  politic  as  a  whole. 
Order  must  be  enforced,  and  the  practice  of  parliamentary  law 
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goes  far  to  make  a  man  both  to  sympathize  with  the  law-abiding 
spirit  and  to  submit  himself  personally  to  the  authority  of  the 
law,  and  so  to  do  his  share,  by  example  as  w’ell  as  by  precept, 
in  maintaining  the  good  order  of  the  community  and  in  com¬ 
pelling  respect  for  law  and  for  the  government,  always  pre¬ 
mising  that  the  government  is  worthy  of  support. 

Parliamentary  practice  promotes  that  personal  self-restraint 
which  is  imperative  for  a  successful  business  man  or  a  valua¬ 
ble  citizen.  In  the  assembly,  every  ebullition  of  temper  hurts 
him  who  displays  it.  He  cheapens  himself  before  his  asso¬ 
ciates.  He  advertises  himself  foolishly  in  the  worst  way.  His 
prestige  goes  down.  No  member  can  afford  to  yield  to  his 
temper.  Not  only  do  these  subjective  considerations  operate 
to  hold  him  in  restraint,  but  the  presiding  officer  will  put  re¬ 
straint  upon  him  if  he  cannot  restrain  himself,  and  again  he  is 
disgraced  publicly.  He  must  be  in  order,  and  if  he  cannot  re¬ 
strain  himself,  he  must  be  held  by  others.  This  power  of 
self-restraint  promotes  capacity  for  self-government  in  po¬ 
litical  affairs  in  organized  communities.  Without  it  the  self- 
government  of  a  city  and  the  independence  of  a  nation  are 
alike  impossible.  It  is  a  part  of  the  maintenance  of  order.  It 
compels  men  to  sit  still  and  hear  themselves  and  their  ideas 
denounced,  ridiculed,  and  misrepresented,  provided  only  that 
the  attack  is  under  the  form  of  parliamentary  practice.  It 
teaches  men  to  control  their  tempers,  or,  at  least,  to  wait  in  an 
orderly  and  respectful  manner  until  their  time  comes  when 
they  can  reply  to  the  attack.  Great  provocation  must  be  re¬ 
sisted  in  silence  while  the  mind  is  working  to  meet  the  attack, 
not  by  violent  and  wrathy  words,  or  a  small-minded  hurling 
back  of  the  charges,  but  by  brain-filled  shell  from  the  intellect¬ 
ual  cannon  which  shall  shatter  and  annihilate  the  antagonist, 
or  by  that  soft  word  which  turneth  away  wrath  and  that  ap- 
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peal  to  reason  which  convinces,  disarms,  and  makes  friends. 

So  the  list  of  moral  qualities  might  be  enlarged  which  are 
imperative  in  parliamentary  practice.  Absolute  justice  be¬ 
tween  man  and  man  must  be  exercised.  Courtesy,  as  well  as 
order,  is  secured  by  the  principle  that  no  member  shall  address 
another,  but  that  every  remark  must  be  addressed  to  the  chair. 
All  of  the  proceedings  for  questions  of  privilege,  for  points  of 
order,  for  the  order  of  business,  the  precedence  of  motions, 
and  other  details  have  their  moral  bearing  for  the  attainment 
of  exact  truth,  efficiency,  and  sound  judgment  when  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  this  unit  of  many  persons  is  reached.  In  process 
the  method  is  wonderful ;  in  result  it  compels  adherence.  In 
both  mental  and  moral  aspects  the  ways  and  the  results  of  par¬ 
liamentary  procedure  are  of  high  quality. 

Now,  the  world  has  great  need  of  the  qualities  which  are 
promoted  by  the  study  of  parliamentary  law.  Whatever  the 
gain  individually  to  the  persons  who  reap  the  benefits  of  its 
practice,  that  gain  cannot  but  be  a  material  asset  of  the  public. 
It  is  therefore  a  fair  question  for  the  educators  of  the  country 
whether  it  would  not  be  both  for  the  intellectual  and  moral 
benefit  of  the  schools,  and  for  the  public  welfare  as  well,  if  the 
practice  of  parliamentary  law  were  introduced  into  the  high 
schools,  and  perhaps  into  the  upper  grade  of  the  grammar 
schools.  Many  pupils  complete  their  education  in  the  grammar 
schools  and  go  directly  frcxn  them  into  the  active  life  of  wage- 
earning  and  then  into  the  duties  of  citizenship.  If  a  period 
once  a  week  were  set  apart  when  all  the  school  were  made  an 
assembly,  with  a  pupil  in  the  chair  and  the  teacher  among  the 
members  on  the  floor  to  g^ide,  illustrate,  and  enforce,  much 
would  be  learned  in  a  short  time  which  would  have  a  lasting 
effect  upon  the  personal  life  and  would  be  of  permanent  benefit 
to  the  citizenship  of  the  country.  No  hard  mental  operation 
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need  be  made  of  it.  No  text-book  need  be  used,  beyond  hav¬ 
ing  a  parliamentary  manual  at  hand  for  reference.  Learning 
should  be  by  oral  explanation  and  practice.  The  principles 
are  so  plain  and  so  easily  learned  that  a  whole  school  could  be 
depended  upon  to  catch  them  quickly  and  to  apply  them  with 
encouraging  accuracy.  Debate  should  be  had,  but  partly  as  a 
form  for  the  content  of  parliamentary  law.  Encounters  of  wit 
and  of  inventiveness  would  stimulate  the  pupils,  while  the  in¬ 
terest  of  real  contests  would  make  them  alive  and  would  give 
zest  to  the  hour.  Such  an  exercise  might  be  made  fascinating, 
looked  forward  to  with  pleasure,  and  left  behind  with  a  large 
degree  of  profit.  Considering  the  function  of  the  public  schools 
to  secure  the  mental  and  moral  training  of  the  pupils  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  fitness  of  this  subject  to  secure  these  results,  while 
it  also  helps  to  prepare  for  citizenship,  it  is  reasonable  for  our 
educators  to  consider  whether  some  other  subject  might  not 
well  give  way  for  an  hour  a  week,  at  least. 

Now  we  pass  to  the  last  particular  in  which  the  practice  of 
parliamentary  law  is  of  vital  importance,  —  the  political.  Its 
intellectual  and  moral  force  is  felt  in  this  field  in  its  full  in¬ 
tensity,  and  the  political  consideration  is  added  to  the  others. 
Now,  if  any  one  truth  stands  out  clearly  in  the  political  devel¬ 
opment  of  late  years,  it  is  that  our  government  must  be  more 
than  ever  a  concern  of  all  the  people,  and  that  this  tendency  is 
destined  to  increase  for  an  indefinite  future.  This  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  spread  of  the  idea  and  of  the  practice  of  govern¬ 
mental  regulation  of  monopolies.  It  inspires  the  enforcement 
of  the  interstate  commerce  law.  It  sustains  the  popular 
enthusiasm  for  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  aggressive  policy  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  corporations,  no  matter  whether  or  not  he  is  right  in 
his  details,  or  whether  or  not  the  corporations  like  his  policy. 
Public  service  corporations  must  be  under  the  regulation  of 
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the  public.  On  the  other  hand,  the  public  must  know  how  to 
regulate  those  corporations.  The  recent  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  the  Vermont  case  raises  the  proba¬ 
bility  that  public  control  of  private  corporations  will  be 
greatly  enlarged.  Urgent  demand  is  now  made  upon  our  cit¬ 
izens  for  far  higher  qualities  of  statesmanship  than  they  pos¬ 
sess.  Public  business  demands  their  time  and  thought  as 
never  before.  They  must  take  up  their  responsibility  or  they 
will  become  the  slaves  of  the  despotism  of  wealth.  The  con¬ 
test  is  real  and  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  masses  and  to  the 
existence  of  a  true  democratic  form  of  government.  Supine¬ 
ness  and  neglect  by  the  people  will  fix  child  labor  as  a  per¬ 
manent  institution,  will  establish  railroad  despotism  over 
Congress,  the  state  legislatures,  and  all  mercantile  business. 
Protection  of  labor  against  the  demands  of  capital  will  be  im¬ 
possible  with  untrained  citizens.  Voters  must  give  freely  and 
patriotically.  Recent  efforts  for  infrequent  elections  and 
legislative  sessions  are  emphatically  and  dangerously  in  the 
wrong  direction.  Sound  judgment  in  public  affairs  is  developed 
by  practice,  under  the  inexorable  laws  of  mind,  just  as  truly  as 
in  other  fields  of  action.  A  pianist  might  as  well  expect  to 
become  more  expert  by  practising  only  at  long  intervals;  an 
athlete  might  as  well  expect  to  develop  his  muscles  most  ef¬ 
fectively  by  exercising  once  a  week,  as  a  people  to  have  a 
competent  knowledge  and  judgment  of  government  and  its 
problems  by  giving  only  infrequent  attention  to  them.  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  seems  to  have  passed  the  crisis  of  the  hostility  to 
its  wise  policy  of  annual  state  elections  and  annual  legislative 
sessions,  for  the  effort  in  the  House  of  1907  for  biennial  elec¬ 
tions  had  only  two  votes  out  of  240  members.  A  New  York 
daily,  commenting  upon  Governor  Hughes’s  effort  for  biennial 
legislative  sessions,  adds :  “  It  remains  a  fact,  however,  that 
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the  best  legislative  body  in  the  country,  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  sits  every  year.”  The  cost  and  the  disturbance 
of  frequent  attendance  to  political  needs  are  nothing  to  the 
immense  gain. 

This  is  an  era  of  general  complaint  because  of  the  failure 
of  municipal  governments  in  the  United  States.  Nearly  all  of 
our  large  cities  have  scandals  of  administration.  Yet  every 
one  of  them  can  easily  have  an  honest  government  if  it  chooses. 
It  is  merely  a  question  of  getting  a  majority  vote  for  honest 
men.  How  great  is  the  failure  of  our  voters  in  their  plain  and 
easy  duty,  and  how  false  and  hollow  is  the  claim  of  American 
patriotism,  are  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  impossibility,  in  so 
many  cases,  of  securing  that  majority  vote.  All  the  disgrace 
which  attaches  to  a  citizen  because  he  lives  where  crime  is  un¬ 
punished,  where  liquor  is  on  the  throne,  where  the  police  pro¬ 
tect  vice  that  they  may  share  its  profits,  and  where  contractors 
rob  the  people  by  fraudulent  contracts  does  not  arouse. a 
majority  to  overturn  the  corrupt  administration. 

Considering  this  situation,  and  recognizing  the  value  of 
associated  effort  to  promote  knowledge  of  public  affairs,  it  is 
evident  that  if  there  were  a  general  revival  all  over  the  country 
of  local  organizations  which  should  combine  the  functions  of 
good  government  associations,  of  village  improvement  socie¬ 
ties  and  of  the  old-time  debating  clubs,  it  would  raise  the 
efficiency  and  purity  of  the  body  politic  in  a  material  degree. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  membership  be  large.  Half  a  dozen 
persons  are  enough,  if  no  more  can  be  had.  It  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  to  have  a  small  membership  in  order  that  every  member 
might  frequently  have  a  personal  share  in  the  proceedings. 
Never  can  there  be  a  lack  of  material  for  the  consideration  of 
such  organizations.  As  long  as  we  are  a  democracy,  it  will  be 
suitable  for  such  an  assembly  to  discuss  any  topic  —  from  the 
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international  relations  of  the  United  States  to  the  world  state 
which  is  now  in  process  of  evolution,  or  the  regulation  of  cor¬ 
porations  by  the  United  States  government,  down  to  the  set¬ 
ting  out  of  shade  trees  and  the  picking  up  of  waste  paper  in 
the  streets. 

Such  organizations  would  both  debate  and  do  business,  and 
the  members  would  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  discussion  and  of 
the  action.  They  would  do  something  for  local  betterment. 
Propositions  involving  the  expenditure  of  money  by  the  organ¬ 
ization  and  action  by  the  officers  would  be  made,  would  be 
considered  under  parliamentary  law,  and  would  be  voted  upon. 
Their  merits  would  be  under  the  fire  of  debate.  Knowledge  of 
public  affairs  would  be  promoted  greatly.  The  practice  of 
public  spirit  would  be  fostered.  With  it  would  go  the  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  benefit  attaching  to  the  practice  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  law,  while  over  and  above  all  would  be  the  practice 
of  acting  in  unity  as  a  single  body,  developing  from  many 
personalities  that  one  personality  which  makes  effective  the 
judgment  and  the  will  of  all  united  which  would  otherwise  be 
useless  energy. 

Our  country  to-day  is  in  great  need  of  just  such  a  revival  as 
this.  Not  only  adults,  but  young  people  of  high-school  age 
would  be  valuable  members  of  such  organizations,  and  they 
would  contribute  as  well  as  receive  benefit.  If  every  village 
had  such  an  assembly,  if  every  city  were  thickly  dotted  with 
them,  and  if  meetings  were  held  frequently,  taking  constant 
interest  in  public  affairs,  the  tone  of  civic  morality  would  be 
raised  and  the  public  intelligence  regarding  public  men  and 
measures  would  be  enlarged,  while  it  is  possible  that  the  im¬ 
proved  way  of  spending  evenings  and  the  practice  of  holding 
the  mind  to  subjects  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  reasonable 
beings  might  save  the  country  from  much  immorality  and 
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from  the  development  of  criminal  tendencies.  The  nation  as 
a  whole  and  every  community  down  to  the  small  village  could 
only  gain  by  such  a  revival. 

But  the  benefits  would  be  felt  in  other  countries,  for  such 
development  would  be  as  suitable  and  timely  as  for  our  own 
It  is  reasonable  to  presume  that  the  Philippines,  with  their 
strong  desire  for  complete  national  independence  and  with 
their  readiness  to  adopt  what  would  help  them  to  that  patriotic 
end,  would  make  their  own  a  practice  which  would  do  more 
than  any  other  possible  thing  but  independence  itself  to  pre¬ 
pare  them  for  the  genuine  exercise  of  national  self-government. 
Our  government  certainly  would  not  interfere  in  the  slightest 
with  the  full  development  of  such  helpful  organizations,  for 
they  would  be  solving  for  us  the  Philippine  problem  in  the 
very  line  marked  out  by  the  positive  assurance  of  President 
Taft  in  at  least  one  public  address.  Local  affairs  in  their  widest 
application,  matters  of  agriculture,  various  industries,  public 
adornment,  sanitation,  education,  road-building,  public  finance, 
and  whatever  enters  into  the  life  of  an  organized  people  could 
be  discussed  with  all  the  benefits  of  parliamentary  practice, 
fostering  intimacy  with  public  affairs,  formulating  a  policy  of 
public  administration  for  the  future,  and,  most  of  all,  devel¬ 
oping  the  habit  of  democratic  action  which  would  be  the  main¬ 
stay  of  the  actual  government  hereafter.  If  a  revival  of 
parliamentary  study  and  debates  upon  public  affairs  in  the 
United  States  could  cause  a  similar  growth  in  the  Philippines, 
the  result  there  would  be  ample  compensation  and  our  effort 
would  be  doubly  profitable. 

But  it  is  reasonable  to  predict  that  other  countries  would 
also  gain  by  our  influence,  though  the  time  of  waiting  might 
be  prolonged  until  national  development  reached  a  higher 
level.  But  certainly  the  Japanese  avidity  in  seizing  what  is 
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crood  in  Western  civilization  is  warrant  for  believing  that  the 
organization  of  the  people  for  their  evident  strength  and  profit 
as  a  self-governing  nation  would  come  in  due  time,  while  the 
awakening  of  China,  the  establishment  of  newspapers  and  of 
schools  gives  promise  that  such  a  powerful  means  of  popular 
advancement  would  be  adopted  in  that  country  also.  In  other 
nations,  perhaps  the  development  would  be  slower  and  under 
possible  opposition  by  the  government.  But  it  would  be  a  sure 
addition  to  the  strength  of  the  Russian  people  if  their  city 
agitators  were  to  organize  associations  for  local  improvements 
wholly  apart  from  politics,  which  would  not  in  any  way 
threaten  the  government.  The  practice  of  acting  together,  of 
discussing  propositions  and  of  voting  upon  them,  of  abiding 
by  majority  decisions,  of  conducting  meetings  with  dignity 
and  order  and  according  to  rule,  suppressing  passion  and 
strengthening  the  power  of  self-control,  all  this  adds  to  the 
value  of  the  citizens  as  an  asset  of  the  nation. 

In  our  own  country  many  persons  are  members  of  various 
organizations  —  social,  fraternal,  industrial,  political,  literary, 
religious,  and  so  on.  We  are  a  much  organized  people.  This 
development  has  been  wholly  natural.  The  several  functions 
filled  are  necessary  to  the  rounding  out  of  our  organic  life  in 
these  many  aspects.  So  it  is  with  every  people.  If  any  of 
them  is  to  advance  toward  its  highest  possibilities,  it  must  be 
under  the  forms  of  organization  where  parliamentary  law 
rules.  Only  by  that  road  can  they  reach  the  goal.  Be  it  recog¬ 
nized,  in  the  light  of  this  evident  truth,  that  the  principles  of 
parliamentary  practice,  though  perhaps  formulated  earliest  by 
certain  people,  are  not  the  property  or  right  of  any  race  or  na¬ 
tion.  They  are  not  European,  Asiatic,  African,  American,  Aus¬ 
tralasian,  or  Polynesian.  They  are  human.  In  them  there  is 
nothing  to  arouse  the  prejudice  of  any  human  being,  Jew  or 
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Mohammedan,  Christian  or  infidel,  idolater  or  fetish-worshiper. 
They  are  broader  and  deeper  than  all  divisions  whose  cleav¬ 
ages  separate  the  human  family.  They  are  as  deep  as  the 
unity  of  the  race,  and  that  underlies  and  outmatches  in 
strength  all  the  divisive  forces.  Parliamentary  principles  are 
not  only  universal,  but  indispensable  for  the  progress  of  com¬ 
munities  and  of  nations  to  their  highest  self-governing  ca¬ 
pacity.  They  have  their  connection,  too,  with  the  saying  of 
wonderful  depth  of .  practical  meaning  which  applies  to  all 
political  matters,  as  well  as  to  intellectual,  moral,  and  relig¬ 
ious  conditions,  whose  author  may  perhaps  be  guessed  by  some 
persons :  ‘‘  Ye  shall  know  the  truth  and  the  truth  shall  make 
you  free.” 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

JOHN  CALVIN’S  CALVINISM. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  WOLCOTT  CALKINS,  D.D., 

NEWTON,  MASS. 

The  search-light  which  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of 
Calvin’s  birth  is  turning  upon  his  influence  in  modern  history 
ought  to  make  the  popular  meaning  of  Calvinism  obsolete. 
The  system  of  theology  which  he  taught  is  receding.  The 
man  he  was  is  coming  to  the  front.  His  political  principles 
make  foundations  for  all  constitutional  governments  in  the 
world.  The  first  and  the  most  radical  of  them  has  just  been 
adopted  by  the  nation  that  stoned  its  prophet.  John  Calvin’s 
Calvinism  is  his  own  commanding  personality  and  his  far- 
reaching  service  to  the  human  race. 

He  was  the  scholar  of  the  Reformation.  His  mother,  a  lady 
of  wealth  and  of  great  beauty,  was  a  devout  Catholic  and 
kept  her  gifted  son  loyal  to  the  church  until  its  monasteries 
and  ecclesiastical  foundations  had  trained  him  in  the  scholar¬ 
ship  which  made  him  its  most  formidable  antagonist.  Cordier 
taught  him  to  think  in  Latin.  The  slur  of  “  bellowing  in  bad 
Latin,”  applied  with  too  much  truth  to  Luther,  was  never  laid 
to  Calvin’s  charge.  His  worst  enemies  recognized  his  use  of 
the  language  of  the  learned  world  at  that  date  as  almost 
classic.  Falling  in  with  his  father’s  ambition,  he  added  to  his 
classical  studies  a  thorough  course  of  law  at  the  universities 
of  Orleans  and  of  Bourges.  But  he  was  a  self-educated  man. 
So  is  everybody  who  is  educated  at  all.  He  used  to  listen  to 
lectures  all  day,  make  notes  far  into  the  night;  then  drill  his 
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memory,  construct  classifications  of  his  own,  and  prolong  the 
work  till  daylight.  The  outcome  of  this  rigid  discipline  of  his 
own  was  his  feeble  health,  a  miraculous  memory,  and  a  skill 
in  speaking  and  writing  so  that  he  never  was  and  never  could 
be  misunderstood. 

There  is  scarcely  another  thing  that  needs- to  be  recalled  of 
his  youth  except  that  he  was  very  popular  with  his  teachers 
and  fellow-students.  To  be  sure,  the  latter  nicknamed  him 
“  The  Accusative  Case,”  because  he  was  always  rebuking  their 
faults.  But  they  liked  him  all  the  better,  made  him  president 
of  the  “  Nation  ”  of  Picardy  students,  and  called  him  to  the 
chair  of  any  professor  who  happened  to  be  absent.  He  won 
the  applause  of  the  faculties  and  of  the  clergy  by  his  youthful 
book  “  Psychopannychia  ”  against  the  doctrine  of  an  interme¬ 
diate  state  of  unconsciousness,  held  by  a  fanatical  sect.  He 
was  still  a  good  Catholic  when  Lefevre  d’Etaples  predicted 
that  he  would  be  the  leader  of  the  Reformation. 

He  describes  his  conversion  as  if  it  were  a  great  change  like 
Augustine’s  and  Luther’s.  But  it  affected  his  conduct  so  lit¬ 
tle  that  we  may  question  his  own  estimate  of  it.  It  turned 
him  from  the  law  to  preaching  the  Reformed  faith  —  that  was 
all.  About  1534  he  joined  the  Reformers  who  were  protected 
by  the  Court  of  Marguerite  de  Navarre.  But  France  was  too 
hot  for  them.  Switzerland  was  his  refuge,  and  he  completed 
at  Basle,  August  15,  1535,  the  book  which  moved  the  world 
more  profoundly  than  any  other  since  Paul  wrote  his  letter  to 
the  Romans.  This  masterpiece,  which  proved  to  be  the  bone 
and  sinew  of  the  Reformation,  was  sent  forth,  like  Noah’s 
dove,  over  the  raging  sea  of  controversy  while  its  author  had 
no  place  for  the  sole  of  his  foot  and  was  living  in  exile  under 
an  assumed  name.  A  daughter  of  Louis  XII.,  the  Duchess  of 
Ferrara,  received  him  as  guest,  but  could  not  afford  him  any 
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facilities  for  preaching,  and  he  was  returning  from  Italy  when 
the  hour  of  destiny  struck  one  summer  night  in  Geneva. 

This  city,  henceforth  to  become  the  Jerusalem  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  had  just  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Savoy,  and  established 
a  republic.  All  men  vested  with  full  citizenship  met  in  general 
assembly  statedly  to  elect  a  council  of  two  hundred,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  to  act  on  appeals  from  the  council,  but  never  to  initiate 
legislation.  Authority  was  again  delegated  to  a  council  of 
sixty,  and  finally  to  a  board  of  syndics,  who  were  the  actual 
lawmakers  and  governors  of  the  city  for  a  year,  subject  to  two 
appeals  to  councils  and  to  an  ultimate  appeal  to  the  general 
assembly. 

This  political  revolution  had  been  coincident  with  a  com¬ 
plete  religious  reform.  The  Bishop,  taking  sides  with  the 
Duke,  had  been  expelled,  the  Reformed  faith  had  been  form¬ 
ally  adopted  by  popular  vote ;  and  all  places  of  worship  were 
already  in  use  by  Protestant  congregations.  Berne,  Neuf- 
chatel,  Zurich,  and  Basle  had  preceded  Geneva  in  this  reform. 
It  was  only  three  months  before  Calvin’s  arrival  that  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  had  met  and  voted  unanimously  to  abolish  the 
mass  and  all  popish  ceremonies,  and  to  live  together  in  amity 
and  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  Christ. 

William  Farel,  a  scholar  of  the  Sorbonne,  a  follower  of  the 
earliest  Reformers  in  France,  an  exile  in  Switzerland  for  ten 
years,  and  now  for  two  years  the  preacher  and  originator  of 
the  revolution  in  Geneva,  had  just  then  met  his  first  check. 
His  new  saints  were  not  persevering.  He  lacked  the  solid 
learning  and  the  executive  ability  to  guide  the  forces  he  had 
set  in  motion. 

Fresh  from  reading  the  book  which  had  made  Calvin  fa¬ 
mous,  he  hastened  to  him  the  moment  he  heard  of  his  arrival, 
and  insisted  that  his  presence  there  in  the  nick  of  time  was  an 
Vol.  LXVI.  No.  264.  8 
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interposition  of  God.  Calvin  refused  to  listen.  He  was  intent 
on  further  prosecution  of  his  studies.  He  had  no  zeal  for 
strife.  He  could  not  be  moved  from  this  resolution,  and  an¬ 
nounced  his  purpose  to  set  out  for  Basle  the  next  morning. 
Then  Farel  raised  his  hand  toward  heaven  and  exclaimed  with 
the  deepest  solemnity :  “  John  Calvin !  If  you  forsake  us  in 
this  time  of  need,  when  your  scholarship  and  capacity  to  or¬ 
ganize  and  guide  our  churches  are  absolutely  necessary,  then 
from  this  time  forth  the  curse  of  God  will  rest  upon  you  and 
your  idolized  studies !  ” 

Calvin  was  awed,  as  never  before  or  after,  by  this  awful 
appeal.  He  gave  up  his  plans,  and  at  once  began  the  great 
work  of  his  life  as  teacher,  preacher,  and  statesman.  He  was 
gaining  influence  not  only  in  Geneva  but  in  all  the  Protestant 
cities,  when  a  controversy  caused  his  banishment.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  St.  Peter’s  Church  claimed  the  privilege  of  receiving 
the  sacrament  with  no  questions  about  their  conduct,  and  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  syndics  and  the  councils  in  succession.  They 
were  sustained  not  only  in  Geneva  but,  on  consultation,  by  the 
authorities  in  all  the  other  cities.  Then  was  born  one  of  the 
first  and  most  vital  principles  of  Calvin’s  own  Calvinism.  He 
stood  out  against  all  the  authorities,  insisting  that  things  purely 
spiritual  could  not  be  enforced  by  civil  power,  and  refused  to 
give  the  sacrament  to  several  prominent  citizens  who  were 
notoriously  impure  in  life.  This  was  his  first  actual  revolt 
against  political  control  of  spiritual  things,  and  it  proved  to  be 
the  germ  of  our  principle  of  the  total  separation  of  church  and 
state. 

Two  things  must  be  noted  at  this  point  which  will  be  more 
and  more  apparent  as  we  proceed:  John  Calvin’s  Calvinism 
is  practical  and  not  merely  theoretical.  The  rule  assigning 
distinct  jurisdictions  to  political  and  spiritual  authorities  had 
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been  elaborated  in  the  “  Institutes.”  It  worked  the  first  time 
it  was  applied  in  Geneva.  He  was  not  constructing  a  useless 
system  in  that  great  work,  but  laying  out  a  road  to  follow  all 
his  life.  There  is  not  a  trace  of  fanaticism  in  Calvin.  And 
his  Calvinism  is  more  political  than  theological.  This  second 
characteristic  is  true,  to  some  extent,  of  the  Reformation  as  a 
whole.  But  it  permeates  Calvinism  through  and  through.  The 
state  is  quite  as  divine  in  its  origin,  and  as  remedial  in  its 
agency,  as  the  church.  Defining  logically  and  jealously  their 
separate  jurisdictions,  Calvin  assigns  to  each  an  equal  author¬ 
ity  and  corresponding  responsibilities.  This  is  the  pervading 
characteristic  of  Calvin’s  Calvinism. 

His  banishment  gave  him  three  peaceful  years  in  Strass- 
burg.  A  strenuous  effort  to  win  Geneva,  torn  by  continued 
controversies  and  misrule  in  his  absence,  back  again  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  called  forth  from  Calvin  a  noble  letter  to 
Cardinal  Sadolet.  Without  an  allusion  to  the  wrongs  he  had 
suffered,  he  pleaded  for  the  peace  and  liberty  of  his  beloved 
friends  in  the  threatened  city.  His  magnanimity  won  their 
hearts,  and  he  was  recalled  with  acclamation.  May,  1541. 
From  this  date  to  the  end  of  his  life,  Geneva  was  the  metrop¬ 
olis  of  the  Protestant  world,  and  Calvin  was  the  heart  of  Ge¬ 
neva.  Luther  died  five  years  later.  Melanchthon  and  the  most 
scholarly  men  in  the  German  churches  were  already  adherents 
of  Calvin  on  nearly  all  points  in  which  the  two  great  Reform¬ 
ers  were  at  variance.  John  Knox  had  been  his  pupil  and  assist¬ 
ant  in  Geneva,  and  his  followers  in  Scotland  were  more  rigid 
Calvinists  than  the  Huguenots  themselves.  The  Netherlands, 
in  their  symbol  of  1618,  adopted  the  most  rigid  formula  of 
Calvinism  ever  composed.  These  twenty-three  years  in  Ge¬ 
neva,  beginning  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  life,  made 
Calvin  so  supreme  throughout  the  Protestant  world  that  no- 
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body  was  second  to  him.  He  was  in  constant  correspondence 
with  universities,  synods,  and  churches  of  his  own  faith ;  with 
cardinals  and  the  Pope  himself;  and  with  the  greatest  states¬ 
men  and  monarchs  of  surrounding  nations.  To  an  extent 
which  we  have  all  failed  to  recognize  and  of  which  he  was 
totally  unconscious,  John  Calvin’s  Calvinism  was  his  own  im¬ 
posing  personality. 

Why  is  it  that  bare  dogmas  have  been  applauded  and  stig¬ 
matized  by  turns  as  Calvinism?  A  lecturer  to  a  Sunday-school 
convention  happened  to  make  a  casual  allusion  to  them  a  few 
years  ago,  when  the  question  was  sprung  upon  him :  “  What 
are  the  five  points  of  Calvinism  ?  ”  “  Total  depravity.  Predes¬ 
tination,  Atonement  for  the  elect  only.  Irresistible  grace,  and 
Perseverance  of  Saints.”  There  was  a  loud  outcry  in  protest 
of  this  statement,  but  the  lecturer  asked  the  audience  to  choose 
an  arbiter  in  whom  they  could  confide.  They  named  a  pro¬ 
fessor  in  their  own  theological  seminary.  “  Our  speaker  is  ab- 
.solutely  correct  in  his  enumeration,”  he  promptly  answered: 
“  but  these  are  mysteries  of  our  faith  which  never  ought  to  be 
enumerated  at  all.  They  must  be  pondered  and  explained, 
each  by  itself.  As  for  hurling  all  of  them  at  once,  in  this  solid 
mass,  nobody  can  stand  such  a  broadside  as  that.” 

After  all,  the  audience  was  quite  right  and  the  professor 
might  have  made  a  better  rejoinder.  These  are  the  Five  Points 
of  Augustinianism.  It  is  true  that  Calvin  adhered  to  them, 
and  taught  them,  and  made  them  vital  to  every  confession  he 
ever  composed.  But  he  did  not  originate  one  of  them.  You 
might  as  well  call  the  political  practice  of  rewarding  henchmen 
in  caucuses  and  conventions  with  the  spoils  of  office,  by  the 
name  of  a  living  boss  instead  of  ascribing  it  to  Andrew  Jackson. 

But  there  is  no  use  in  protesting.  Calvin’s  name  has  oblit¬ 
erated  the  names  of  all  the  authorities  he  followed,  and  over- 
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shadowed  the  names  of  Edwards  and  of  all  the  rest  who 
followed  him.  The  old  Catholic  doctrines  and  the  modern  ex¬ 
tremes  of  conservative  theology  are  going  to  be  called  Cal¬ 
vinism  to  the  end  of  time.  But  the  fact  is  incontestable  that 
there  is  no  genuine  Calvinism  in  them  except  the  use  Calvin 
made  of  them.  That  was  a  stroke  of  genius. 

He  never  had  any  use  at  all  for  mere  abstractions.  He  se¬ 
lected  his  weapon  when  it  was  needed.  A  trenchant  weapon 
was  certainly  needed  just  then  in  Geneva.  His  first  work  for 
his  city  was  to  make  it  a  decent  place  to  live  in.  No  words 
can  describe  the  misrule  and  debauchery  which  he  faced. 
Liberty  had  run  into  riot.  The  most  atrocious  crimes  went 
unpunished.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  plague,  in  which 
one-tenth  of  the  population  perished,  thieves  were  detected 
placing  infected  garments  where  exposures  would  give  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  plundering  the  dying. 

Calvin  always  confessed  himself  a  coward  at  a  distance 
from  danger,  but  close  up  to  it  he  never  flinched.  His  preach¬ 
ing  was  often  interrupted  at  first  by  denunciations.  He  w«s 
stoned  and  shot  at  in  the  streets.  He  was  denounced  as  a  new 
pope,  worse  than  the  bishop  they  had  banished.  The  liberals 
were  intent  upon  silencing  him.  But  in  the  end,  no  Hebrew 
prophet  ever  received  such  an  eager  response  to  his  denuncia¬ 
tions  of  idolatry  as  Calvin  won  for  his  appeals  to  the  people 
and  to  their  rulers.  All  pretense  of  merely  consulting  him  was 
thrown  aside.  He  wrote  out,  word  for  word,  their  code  of 
municipal  regulations  which  was  in  force  years  after  his  death. 
Blue  laws?  Of  course.  The  times  were  blue.  Our  Puritans 
never  painted  so  deep  a  hue.  One  father  was  locked  up  until 
he  would  consent  to  discard  for  his  baby  the  heathenish  name 
of  Claudius  and  call  it  Abraham.  Gamblers  were  set  in  the 
pillory  with  their  cards  suspended  around  their  necks.  Three 
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men  laughed  in  church,  and  got  out  of  prison  after  three  days 
by  humble  confession.  Children  were  whipped  in  public  for 
singing  comic  songs  to  psalm-tunes,  for  eating  cakes  during 
a  long  sermon,  and  for  reading  frivolous  books.  More  than 
four  hundred  degrading  punishments  for  such  trivial  offenses 
are  on  record  during  two  years.  Severity  increased  after  Cal¬ 
vin’s  death :  torture  to  extort  confession ;  the  death  penalty  for 
striking  father  and  mother  and  the  burning  of  witches  in 
Switzerland  and  in  Scotland  sixty  years  later. 

Indirectly  Calvin  was  certainly  responsible  for  these  atroci¬ 
ties;  just  as  our  Puritan  ministers  were  responsible  for  the 
Salem  tragedy.  He  left  on  the  statute-books  awful  blemishes 
which  he  might  have  erased.  He  was  the  only  man  in  Geneva 
with  intellect  capable  of  a  more  liberal  policy.  Long  before  he 
died  he  acquired  authority  enough  to  enforce  law  and  order 
by  milder  measures.  There  may  be  some  excuse  for  striking 
hard  at  fir.st.  But  ail  danger  of  license  and  insurrection  was 
over  in  a  short  time.  He  soon  made  Geneva  the  soberest,  the 
safest,  and  the  most  law-abiding  community  in  the  world.  He 
put  down  libertines  and  rioters,  and  created  a  solemn,  temper¬ 
ate,  and  happy  metropolis  for  godly  men  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  And  yet,  like  Savonarola  in  Florence,  Calvin  never 
held  a  civil  office.  He  was  nothing  more,  but  also  nothing  less, 
than  a  conscience  inflamed  with  the  fear  and  love  of  God. 
Since  the  people  waited  for  his  word  from  the  pulpit  before 
casting  their  votes,  and  since  the  syndics  knew  that  he  was  by 
far  the  best  lawyer  in  Geneva,  he  soon  became  the  virtual  dic¬ 
tator  of  church  and  state.  He  was  a  vigilance  committee  of  one. 

Whence  came  this  unprecedented  power  of  a  private  citizen? 
It  was  the  authority  of  God.  His  appeal  was  direct  to  the  con¬ 
science  of  men.  He  forced  them,  by  their  own  common  sense, 
to  govern  themselves.  In  the  statesmanship  of  this  signal 
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restoration  of  law  and  order  in  Geneva  was  the  germ  of  stable 
government  with  liberty  which  has  grown  to  grand  propor¬ 
tions  in  our  times.  This  was  John  Calvin’s  own  Calvinism. 

And  yet  the  darkest  shadow  falls  across  his  record  at  this 
auspicious  moment.  Heresy  must  have  martyrs.  It  is  a  pity 
that  a  better  man  than  Servetus  should  not  head  the  list.  He 
was  a  persistent  liar,  a  foul  reviler,  and  at  the  best  a  vain 
dreamer.  But  it  is  a  greater  pity  that  the  man  who  has  un¬ 
questionably  contributed  more  than  all  others  in  the  sixteenth 
century  to  establish  the  religious  liberty  of  the  twentieth,  did 
not  redeem  this  magnificent  opportunity  to  rise  above  his  own 
passions  and  above  the  dense  darkness  of  his  times,  to  de¬ 
fend  the  right  of  free  thought  and  free  speech  for  his  bitterest 
adversary,  and  by  this  one  brilliant  achievement  to  make  Ge¬ 
neva  the  very  City  of  God ! 

It  is  astonishing  that  one  word  has  ever  been  written  in  our 
times  to  extenuate  this  crime.  Calvin,  before  and  after  the 
event,  assumed  the  full  responsibility.  He  opposed  every  ap¬ 
peal  for  clemency  in  the  Council  of  Two  Hundred.  He  did 
try  in  vain  to  have  a  more  merciful  death  sentence  imposed ; 
but  he  announced  his  intention  long  before  to  put  Servetus  to 
death,  and  he  carried  it  out  relentlessly. 

And  yet  up  to  that  hour  he  had  never  written  a  word  to 
justify  —  he  had  written  voluminously  to  condemn  —  such  a 
proceeding.  His  first  book,  the  text  of  “  Seneca  de  demen¬ 
tia”  with  copious  notes,  in  which  he  borrows  the  sentiments 
of  a  heathen  philosopher  to  denounce  papal  persecutions ;  all 
the  principles  of  the  “  Institutes,”  and  its  magnificent  preface 
in  express  words,  proclaim  religious  liberty.  Capital  punish¬ 
ment  for  heresies  is  abhorrent  to  all  of  his  teachings.  We  can 
write  a  brief  by  literal  quotations  from  his  pen,  to  prove  that 
neither  the  church  nor  the  state  of  Geneva  had  a  shred  of 
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jurisdiction  in  this  case.  There  is  absolutely  no  defense  nor 
excuse  for  him.  Our  only  appeal  must  be  from  John  Calvin  in 
the  panic  of  this  awful  hour  to  John  Calvin’s  own  Calvinism, 
which,  more  than  all  other  writings  of  the  Reformation,  has 
led  us  into  clearer  light. 

The  tranquil  life  in  Geneva  until  its  close  in  1564  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  another  tragedy  for  which  he  was  not  responsible. 
It  fell  with  a  crash  when  the  Reformation  was  at  its  zenith  in 
France.  Calvin  was  training  and  sending  ministers  all  over 
his  native  country.  Churches  were  founded  in  Paris  itself  in 
1555,  and  a  general  synod  was  permitted  to  meet  in  peace  in 
1559.  Two  thousand  churches  were  rapidly  formed.  One  of 
them  with  a  membership  of  seven  thousand  was  in  Lyons,  a 
city  so  near  Geneva  as  to  be  almost  under  his  personal  care. 
Bishops  wrote  in  consternation  to  Rome  that  all  France  was 
turning  Calvinist. 

Suddenly  the  toleration  which  had  been  formally  accorded 
was  violated  by  the  Duke  of  Guise.  One  of  the  closing  chap¬ 
ters  of  the  “  Institutes  ”  covers  this  case :  a  legitimate  govern¬ 
ment  existed  with  a  solemn  compact  in  force  to  punish  the 
perpetrators  of  such  an  outrage.  The  time  had  not  come,  also 
described  with  the  keenest  discrimination  in  the  same  chapter, 
when  complicity  with  violation  of  law  on  the  part  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  may  wear  out  its  legitimacy  and  leave  nothing  but 
anarchy.  Then  only,  and  then  at  last,  resistance  to  tyrants  is 
obedience  to  God.  If  not  against  Calvin’s  protest,  certainly 
not  by  his  advice,  the  Huguenots  took  the  sword  and  perished 
by  the  sword.  Their  declaration  went  beyond  the  plea  of 
self-defense;  they  frankly  avowed  their  purpose  to  extend 
the  Reformed  faith  by  arms.  The  contest  was  uncalvinistic, 
unchristian,  and  disastrous. 

Calvin  had  his  forebodings  from  the  beginning.  He  was 
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fully  aware  that  the  King  of  Navarre  was  serving  his  own 
ambition  in  leading  the  attack  and  in  persuading  Conde,  Ad¬ 
miral  Coligny,  the  brothers  Chatillon  and  Rochefoucald,  to 
follow  him.  In  the  evening  of  December  19,  1562,  Calvin  was 
lying  on  his  couch,  too  anxious  to  do  anything  but  pray,  when 
he  suddenly  exclaimed :  “  I  hear  distinctly  the  blast  of  war- 
trumpets  in  the  air,  I  cannot  convince  myself  that  this  is  a 
delusion.  Let  us  pray,  for  I  am  sure  our  brethren  are  in 
danger.” 

This  is  one  of  the  best  authenticated  cases  of  telepathy  on 
record.  That  very  day  Beza  preached  to  Coligny’s  army, 
seized  the  colors,  and  led  the  columns  in  the  battle  of  Dreux. 
He  escaped  with  Coligny,  but  Conde  was  taken.  Fugitives 
from  the  defeat  came  in  confusion  to  Geneva.  The  war 
dragged  on  till  the  peace  of  Orleans  (March  7,  1563)  left  the 
Huguenots  with  their  former  rights  severely  restricted.  The 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  day  and  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  were  the  final  outcome  of  this  needless  and 
calamitous  conflict. 

But  the  Huguenots,  driven  from  home,  flocked  to  the  Neth¬ 
erlands,  to  Great  Britain  and  later  to  this  country.  The  loss 
to  industry,  to  learning,  and  to  every  feature  of  civilization  in 
France  can  never  be  estimated.  Every  safe  and  wholesome 
principle  of  the  French  Revolution  would  have  grown  in  peace 
out  of  French  Calvinism.  The  loss  was  gain  everywhere  else, 
and  not  least  in  Calvin’s  home.  Accessions  to  his  French 
churches  were  enormous.  His  Italian  church  was  growing 
rapidly.  The  English  contingent  was  remarkable.  The  Bible 
was  translated  and  printed  in  our  language  at  Geneva.  The 
supervision  of  all  the  churches,  with  frequent  preaching  in  his 
own,  and  daily  instruction  of  ministers  in  training,  filled  his 
tranquil  years  almost  to  the  last  day  of  his  life. 
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From  this  study  of  his  personality  and  of  his  work  in  Ge¬ 
neva,  we  are  now  prepared  to  trace  with  accuracy  the  salient 
features  of  John  Calvin’s  Calvinism,  perpetuated  in  our  own 
ethical  and  political  principles.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  naming 
the  use  he  made  of  two  vital  truths  of  Scripture  as  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  enormous  impulse  he  has  given  to  modem 
civilization  —  the  Sovereignty  of  God,  and  Predestination. 
Only  I  must  protest,  at  the  outset,  against  looking  for  state¬ 
ments  of  these  two  doctrines  in  the  symbols  of  our  fathers. 
His  own  “  Institutio  Christiana  ”  must  be  our  guide  —  and, 
chiefly,  the  inspired  and  ringing  preface  to  that  book.  It  was 
addressed  as  a  dedication  to  the  King  of  France.  Calvin’s  re¬ 
sort  to  these  two  doctrines  has  a  practical  purpose  in  his  plain 
words  to  the  King,  which  is  undisguised  and  trenchant.  Hu¬ 
man  sovereignty  was  then  in  the  ascendant.  And  it  was  an 
accursed  thing  in  the  camp  of  the  Lord.  Erasmus  was  afraid 
to  touch  it.  Zwingli  hesitated.  Luther  stood  in  awe  of  it 
when  the  test  came.  The  son  of  a  peasant  himself,  the  life¬ 
long  friend  and  brother  of  the  common  people,  was  entreated 
to  lead  the  peasant’s  revolution.  He  knew  that  with  his  com¬ 
manding  influence  over  monarchs  and  cabinets  he  could  gain 
all  the  just  rights  of  the  peasants,  suppress  their  fanatical 
leaders,  reduce  their  extravagant  demands  to  the  measure  of 
incontestable  equity,  and  without  bloodshed  secure  lasting 
peace.  In  his  old  age  the  hero  of  Worms  was  scared  by  the 
phantom  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  to  do  devilish  wrong. 
Hard  times  demand  hard  men.  A  stem  hand  was  needed 
then.  With  no  experience  of  poverty  in  his  youth,  brought  up 
in  affluence  and  in  scholarship  which  made  all  his  environ¬ 
ments  aristocratic,  and  at  the  height  of  his  unchallenged 
power,  Calvin  took  sides  with  the  poor  and  with  the  oppressed 
in  all  lands  and  in  all  times.  The  man  who  is  repelled  by  his 
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austerity  or  even  by  his  many  and  glaring  faults,  and  so  fails 
to  appreciate  his  immense  service  in  delivering  church  and 
state  from  mutual  antagonisms  and  oppressions  and  in  making 
way  for  the  era  of  civil  liberty,  is  either  a  trifler  or  else  he  is 
densely  ignorant. 

Calvin  has  torn  the  accursed  thing  out  of  all  the  constitu-' 
tions  of  Europe  in  these  few  centuries  with  his  doctrine  of 
divine  ^vereignty.  The  king  can  do  no  wrong;  but  who  is 
king?  Not  Saul  after  he  forsakes  God.  Appeals  cannot  go 
on  forever.  Authority  must  stop  somewhere.  Who  shall  de¬ 
fine  its  boundaries?  Calvin’s  doctrine  and  Calvin’s  republic 
making  the  doctrine  breathe  and  live  in  Geneva  have  created 
modern  nations. 

And  there  was  Paul’s  and  Augustine’s  doctrine  of  Predes¬ 
tination.  Calvin  did  not  care  a  straw  for  the  metaphysical 
speculations  of  the  Father,  and  the  mysticism  of  the  Apostle 
did  not  confuse  him.  He  bethought  himself  that  this  rusty 
and  ponderous  thing  might  be  just  the  weapon  he  needed  in 
battling  against  principalities  and  the  powers  of  darkness.  He 
remembered  how  his  own  father  tried  to  predestinate  him  to 
the  law,  and  how  popes  and  monarchs  were  always  trying  to 
predestinate  everybody  to  some  ignoble  destiny.  Then  the 
mighty  assurance  possessed  his  soul  that  there  is  one  Sover¬ 
eign  in  the  universe  who  does  things  and  never  tries  to  do 
them.  God  has  a  business  in  hand.  He  can,  he  will,  he  does, 
predestinate  men  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son. 
Nothing  less  radical  nor  less  shattering  to  the  pride  of  men 
who  were  posturing  as  infallible  popes  and  absolute  monarchs 
could  have  ever  rubbed  the  spots  out  of  the  creeds  of  the 
church,  nor  prostrated  thrones  before  the  advancing  cry 
Vox  populi,  vox  Dei!  Calvinism  is  original  only  in  this: 
it  applies  the  old  doctrines  of  human  depravity  and  divine 
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sovereignty,  like  a  keen  axe,  to  the  very  roots  of  all  the  shams 
and  oppression  in  this  world.  Never  a  man  lived  who  was 
more  scrupulous,  more  zealous,  and,  against  the  grain  of  a 
timid  nature,  more  courageous  in  demolishing  everything  that 
is  false  and  noxious  in  the  life  of  men  and  of  churches  and  of 
states,  nor  more  resolute  in  “  making  truth  to  the  last  fibre  of 
it  the  rule  of  faith  and  practice.” 

You  and  I  are  Calvinists  if  we  are  patriotic  Americans.  We 
are  not  Calvinists  to-day,  if  we  pick  up  the  very  words  of  Cal¬ 
vin’s  creeds  and  insist  they  shall  be  the  everlasting  mould  of 
gospel  truth.  Calvin  refused  to  have  dictated  creeds  adopted 
in  his  churches  —  not  even  the  Apostles’,  the  Nicene,  and  least 
of  all  his  own.  If  he  were  to  come  back  and  find  us  brandish¬ 
ing  his  rusty  weapons,  he  would  pity  our  superstitions.  His 
doctrines  have  done  their  work.  The  mighty  truths  in  them 
have  saved  the  best  lands  of  the  Old  World  from  despotism, 
and  created  a  new  world  here,  where  his  principles  have 
achieved  their  best  triumphs.  Our  country  is  Calvinistic 
through  and  through  in  the  complete  separation  of  church  and 
state,  and  in  the  prevalence  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Our 
Calvinism  must  be  not  less  loyal  to  God  than  his,  and  a  great 
deal  more  tender  towards  men.  We  must  advance  beyond 
his  footsteps  with  his  faithfulness  and  courage.  If  we  are 
beset  with  his  infirmities  and  sins,  then  his  assurance  of  for¬ 
giveness  and  eftectual  calling  must  give  us  inspiration  for  the 
unreserved  service  of  God  wdth  all  our  powers  of  mind  and 
heart. 
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ARTICLE  VII, 

CALVINISM  AND  DARWINISM. 

Much  of  the  evolution  of  recent  years  is  but  a  half-truth  of 
Calvinism,  without  any  of  the  redeeming  features  of  that 
comprehensive  system.  The  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  predesti¬ 
nation  did  not  stand  by  itself ;  but  was  closely  bound  up  with 
a  doctrine  of  free  will  and  with  a  tender  conception  of  the 
abounding  grace  of  a  loving  God.  The  “  predestination  ”  of 
the  Westminster  Catechism  is  “  to  eternal  life.”  The  foreordi¬ 
nation  which  is  spoken  of  with  reference  to  eternal  death  is  a 
milder  word  than  predestination.  The  predestination  of  the 
Calvinistic  system  is  the  result  of  a  decree  dictated  by  perfect 
benevolence  and  unlimited  wisdom.  The  predestination  of  the 
prevalent  evolutionary  system  is  but  the  outworking  of  a  blind 
fate  which  has  no  regard  for  the  individual  and  which  is  mov¬ 
ing  on  to  no  assured  goad  of  blessed  perfection. 

According  to  both  the  evolutionary  and  the  Calvinistic  sys¬ 
tem  the  outcome  of  the  future  is,  indeed,  definite  and  certain. 
But  in  the  prevalent  evolution  this  is  the  result  of  an  un¬ 
broken  causal  connection  of  events  running  through  all  time. 
According  to  that  philosophy,  the  present  is  the  necessary  out¬ 
come  of  the  past,  and  the  future  will  be  the  necessary  outcome 
of  the  present.  No  room  is  left  for  the  play  of  individual  free¬ 
dom  in  moral  agents.  In  the  Calvinistic  system  there  is  an 
equal  certainty  in  the  occurrence  of  events,  but  it  is  regarded  as 
the  result,  not  of  blind  mechanical  forces,  but  of  an  original 
act  of  creation  prompted  by  infinite  wisdom  and  benevolence, 
and  in  full  recognition  of  the  rights  and  capacities  of  the  free 
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moral  agents  who  have  been  introduced  into  the  universe,  and 
endowed  with  the  high  prerogative  of  being  the  architects  of 
their  own  fortune.  In  this  system,  the  important  truth  is 
recognized  that  there  can  be  certainty  without  necessity.  For 
example,  a  clerk  may  be  so  honest  that  it  is  certain  he  will  not 
pilfer  from  the  cash-box  though  he  is  free  to  do  so,  and  though 
there  would  be  no  violation  of  the  law  of  cause  and  effect  if 
he  should  do  so.  No  more  physical  force  was  necessary  to  put 
a  coin  into  his  pocket  than  into  his  master’s  till.  The  forces 
which  move  the  will  are  not  commensurate  with  those  that 
move  material  things.  Moral  motives  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  locomotives. 

Upon  the  Calvinistic  view,  the  universe  is  the  result  of  a 
divine  act  of  creation  in  which  there  is  involved  not  only  an 
expression  of  supreme  pow’er,  but  also  of  infinite  wisdom  and 
benevolence.  The  logical  order  of  conception  is  that  the 
knowledge  of  what  would  be  the  outcome  of  every  conceivable 
order  of  creation  preceded  the  determination  to  select  one  out 
of  the  number  for  the  actual  system.  In  the  choice  of  the 
actual  system  there  is  a  revelation  of  divine  wisdom  which  de¬ 
termines  all  the  subsequent  actions  of  the  Creator  in  dealing 
with  the  system.  Having  created  moral  beings  endowed  with 
freedom  of  will,  he  has  bound  himself  to  deal  with  them  as 
such  and  secure  the  highest  interests  of  the  system  through 
moral  influences.  Character  cannot  be  forced.  A  man  “con¬ 
vinced  against  his  will  is  of  the  same  opinion  still,”  Love 
can  be  secured  only  by  persuasion.  The  question,  therefore, 
arises,  to  the  infinite  perplexity  of  the  theologian.  How  can 
there  be  foreknowledge  and  certainty  respecting  the  action  of 
a  free  moral  agent  unless  there  is  a  necessary  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  antecedents  and  the  consequents  of  individual  his¬ 
tory  ? 
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The  most  satisfactory  answer  to  this  puzzling  question  is 
one  which  is  derived  from  human  experience.  It  is  a  matter 
of  common  observation  that  conduct  is  influenced  by  intensi¬ 
fying  the  motives,  though  in  every  case  the  individual  has 
power  to  resist  the  motives  and  persist  in  the  path  either  of 
virtue  or  vice  to  which  he  had  committed  himself.  Where 
high  and  noble  motives  are  persistently  held  up  before  a  com¬ 
munity,  the  probability  that  noble  characters  will  be  produced 
is  greatly  increased.  But  where  ignoble  examples  are  held  up 
to  the  admiration  of  the  young,  an  ignoble  progeny  is  sure  to 
follow.  But  that  there  is  no  necessary  connection  between  the 
motives  and  the  conduct  is  shown  in  the  appearance  of  a  Judas 
among  the  disciples,  and  of  a  Bunyan  among  the  ribald  jesters 
of  Bedfordshire.  Admitting  that  the  increase  of  virtuous 
choices  may  be  rendered  probable  by  the  use  of  moral  motives 
without  the  existence  of  causal  necessity,  it  is  not  far  to  the 
inference  that  infinite  wisdom  may  infallibly  perceive  what 
consequents  will  follow  from  the  application  to  moral  beings 
of  any  series  of  motives ;  and  so  we  may  not  shrink  from  ac¬ 
cepting  the  seeming  paradox  that  what  is  contingent  may  at 
the  same  time  be  certainly  known  beforehand.  Divine  fore- 
know'ledge  is  not  inconsistent  with  human  freedom  of  choice. 

The  doctrine  of  heredity  as  maintained  by  modern  evolu¬ 
tionists  is  closely  akin  to  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  original 
sin.  It  was  not  Dr.  Holmes,  nor  the  Darwinians,  who  first 
suggested  that  the  education  of  the  child  should  begin  with  his 
great-grandfather.  In  the  Mosaic  Law  it  was  taught  that  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  Lord  extended  to  thousands  of  genera¬ 
tions  of  them  that  love  him  and  keep  his  commandments; 
while  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  were  visited  only  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generations.  The  “  original  sin  ”  of  the  Cal¬ 
vinist  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  “  actual  sin  ”  which 
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involves  personal  guilt.  In  this  case,  as  often  in  chemistr)' 
the  combination  of  two  elements  produces  a  result  that  differs 
from  both,  considered  singly.  Chloride  of  sodium  is  like 
neither  chlorine  nor  sodium,  but  is  an  agreeable  compound 
known  as  common  salt. 

So  original  sin  is  no  sin  at  all  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word.  The  ground  on  which  one  is  submitted  to  restraint  for 
his  “  original  sin  ”  is  not  that  he  has  done  personal  wrong,  but 
that  it  is  certain  that  he  will  do  wrong.  A  young  lion  is  caged 
not  because  he  has  yet  shown  a  lion’s  nature,  but  because  he 
certainly  and  necessarily  will  develop  such  a  nature.  Adam’s 
descendants  are  condemned  to  endure  restraints  not  because 
they  will  necessarily  commit  sin,  but  because  they  certainly 
will  do  so.  It  is  thus  that  when  a  new  state  is  organized  a 
prison  is  built  and  courts  of  justice  are  established  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  what  we  are  sure  will  happen,  though  there  is  no 
necessity  compelling  any  one  to  commit  crime.  So  Dr.  Hodge, 
while  vigorously  insisting  that  “  in  virtue  of  the  union,  repre¬ 
sentative  and  natural,  between  Adam  and  his  posterity,  his 
sin  is  the  ground  of  their  [man’s]  condemnation,  that  is,  of 
their  subjection  to  penal  evils,”  makes  haste  to  add  that  “the 
sin  of  Adam  is  no  ground  to  us  of  remorse,”  and  “  there  is  no 
transfer  of  the  moral  turpitude  of  his  sin  to  his  descendants.”^ 
Such  a  sin  of  nature,  which  has  “  no  moral  turpitude,”  can 
scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  hereditary  depravity  of  the 
evolutionists,  which  certainly  serves  as  a  “  seed-bed  ”  for  the 
actual  transgressions  of  the  law  by  free  moral  agents.  In 
short,  the  evolutionists  have  so  reinforced  the  Calvinistic  doc¬ 
trine  of  original  sin  that  it  can  never  more  be  dislodged  from 
human  thought.  The  “  solidarity  ”  of  the  human  race  is  more 
firmly  fixed  than  ever  in  the  doctrinal  systems  of  the  church. 

*  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  p.  279. 
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But  here  the  similarity  ceases.  A  pure  system  of  evolution 
has  no  doctrine  of  grace.  It  leaves  no  room  for  the  loving 
care  of  a  “  Heavenly  Father.”  According  to  the  prevalent 
system  of  evolution,  there  is  a  constant  struggle  for  existence 
both  on  the  part  of  the  individual  and  of  the  species,  but  it  is 
a  struggle  with  blind  forces  undirected  by  the  wisdom  and 
benevolence  of  a  personal  Creator.  The  fittest  to  survive  in 
such  a  system  are  not  the  noblest  and  the  best,  but  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  cunning  and  obtuseness.  In  the  animal  world,  as  in 
the  political,  the  flourishing  classes  are  those  which  belong  to 
the  trusts  and  the  proletariat.  In  the  midst  of  the  depressing 
gloom  of  this  conception  of  the  struggle  of  the  individual  soul 
with  the  fatalistic  forces  of  the  universe,  the  Calvinistic  doc¬ 
trine  of  election  bursts  forth  with  a  flood  of  effulgent  light. 
The  love  of  God  has  opened  the  way,  through  Christ,  whereby 
the  Creator  can  be  “  just  and  yet  the  justifier  of  sinners.” 
And  the  same  love  has  devised  a  system  of  influences  designed 
in  the  wisest  possible  manner  to  persuade  men  to  forsake  their 
evil  ways  and  become  reconciled  to  God. 

But  grace,  to  be  effective,  must  not  be  unlimited.  As  mira¬ 
cles  cease  to  be  miracles  when  they  are  multiplied  without 
limit,  so  grace  ceases  to  be  grace  when  it  comes  as  a  matter  of 
course.  The  doctrine  of  reprobation  is  simply  a  corollary  to 
that  of  election.  In  deciding  upon  the  system  as  a  whole,  God 
must  have  designed  the  lesser  points  of  privilege  as  well  as 
those  of  greater  advantages.  In  this  he  is  dealing  with  a 
problem  which  is  limited  by  the  existence  of  logical  contradic¬ 
tions.  As  there  cannot  be  two  hills  without  a  valley  between 
them,  and  as  there  cannot  be  anything  ^.rtraordinary  if  every¬ 
thing  is  ordinary ;  so  it  is  possible  that  motives  lose  their  power 
if  they  become  uniform  and  invariable.  If  manna  be  con¬ 
stantly  supplied,  or  loaves  and  fishes  constantly  multiplied, 
Vol.  LXVI.  No.  264.  9 
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they  lose  their  significance  and  fall  to  the  level  of  every-day 
occurrences,  where  familiarity  breeds  contempt.  So,»in  the 
distribution  of  the  persuasive  influences  of  the  spiritual  world 
while  every  one  has  sufficient  to  insure  his  salvation  if  rightly 
used,  he  has  no  absolute  claim  upon  the  limited  store  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  privileges.  Some  must  be  content  with  the  common 
conditions  of  life.  If  every  one  is  given  one  talent,  there  is 
no  just  ground  of  complaint  if,  in  the  light  of  infinite  wisdom, 
it  is  possible  to  give  some  others  ten  talents.  If  those  who 
have  only  the  one  talent  despise  that  and  fail  to  put  it  out  to 
interest,  God  must  resign  them  to  their  fate.  This  is  all  there 
is  to  “  reprobation.” 

The  simple  case  is  that  God  cannot  bestow  a  superabun¬ 
dance  of  opportunity  upon  every  one  without  robbing  himself 
of  the  power  of  urging  the  greater  motives  which  will  be  ef¬ 
fectual  upon  other  objects  of  his  creative  love.  With  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  lost,  we  must  suppose,  in  the  words  of  Finney,^ 
that  “  God  regards  their  destruction  as  a  less  evil  to  the  uni¬ 
verse  than  would  be  such  a  change  in  the  administration  and 
arrangements  of  his  government  as  would  secure  their  salva¬ 
tion.  Therefore,  for  their  foreseen  wickedness  and  persever¬ 
ance  in  rebellion,  under  circumstances  the  most  favorable  to 
their  virtue  and  salvation  in  which  He  can  wisely  place  them, 
he  is  resolved  upon  their  destruction,  and  has  already  in  pur¬ 
pose  cast  them  off  forever.” 


The  saving  article  in  the  Calvinistic  sy.stem  is  that  of  Divine 
Sovereignty,  which  is  “  nothing  else  than  infinite  benevolence 
directed  by  infinite  knowledge.”  It  is  the  Calvinist’s  privilege 
(and  that  of  all  who  incorporate  this  article  in  their  creed)  to 
believe  that  there  is  a  benevolent  pUrpose  running  through  all 
’  Theolojfy,  pp.  785-787. 
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the  events  of  our  daily  life,  that  the  very  hairs  of  our  head  are 
numbered,  and  that  not  a  sparrow  falls  without  a  Heavenly 
Father’s  care.  Faith,  such  as  is  within  the  reach  of  every  one, 
is  the  philosopher’s  stone,  which  can  make  all  things  work  to¬ 
gether  for  good  to  them  that  love  God.  The  Calvinist  is  not 
an  orphan  cast  out  to  struggle  helplessly  with  the  remorseless 
forces  of  nature,  but  he  is  a  son  over  whom  the  Father  grieves 
when  he  forsakes  his  home  and  for  whose  salvation  heaven  and 
earth  are  moved  when  he  is  lost. 

The  best  consolation  which  a  recent  scientific  man  of  great 
learning  and  of  most  lovely  character  could  give  to  his  pupils 
when  depressed  with  sickness  and  adversity  was  “  Grin  and 
bear  it.”  Had  he  possessed  the  vision  of  a  Calvinist,  he  could 
have  pointed  triumphantly  to  the  words  of  the  Divine  Master, 
who  said,  “  What  I  do  thou  knowest  not  now,  but  thou  shalt 
know  hereafter  ” ;  and  so  enabled  the  sufferer  to  rest  in  the 
arms  of  everlasting  love  like  “  a  weaned  child  in  the  arms  of 
his  mother.”  The  difference  between  evolutionary  fatalism 
and  the  determinations  of  Divine  wisdom  and  benevolence  is 
absolute  and  irreconcilable.  It  is  like  that  between  light  and 
darkness.  Calvinism  is  comprehensive  enough  to  shelter  any 
reasonable  system  of  evolution  under  its  ample  folds.  If  only 
evolutionists  would  incorporate  into  their  system  the  sweet¬ 
ness  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  Divine  Sovereignty,  the 
church  would  make  no  objection  to  their  speculations. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

THE  FIRST  THREE  CHAPTERS  OF  WELLHAUSEN’S 
PROLEGOMENA. 

BY  HAROLD  M.  WIENER,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  BARRISTER-AT-LAW, 
Lincoln's  inn,  London. 

In  the  “  Essays  in  Pentateuchal  Criticism  ”  the  current 
analysis  of  the  last  four  books  of  the  Law  was  carefully 
tested.  It  is  natural  to  follow  them  up  with  an  examination  of 
the  main  historical  theory  that  has  been  reared  on  that  analy¬ 
sis.  I  begin  with  Dr.  Driver’s  statement  of  one  of  the  under¬ 
lying  postulates  of  that  theory.  He  writes  as  follows  on 
pages  145  and  146  of  his  “  Deuteronomy  ” : — 

“ ....  By  ancient  custom  in  Israel,  slaughter  and  sacrifice  were 
identical  (cf.  phll.  note,  below)  :  the  fiesh  of  domestic  animals, 
sucli  as  the  ox,  the  sheep,  and  the  goat  (as  is  still  the  case  among 
the  Arabs)  was  not  eaten  habitually;  when  it  was  eaten,  the 
slaughter  of  the  animal  was  a  sacrificial  act,  and  its  flesh  could  not 
be  lawfully  partaken  of,  unless  the  fat  and  blood  were  first  pre¬ 
sented  at  an  altar.  ...  So  long  as  local  altars  were  legal  in  Ca¬ 
naan  (Ex.  XX  24),  domestic  animals  slain  for  food  in  the  coun¬ 
try  districts  could  be  presented  at  one  of  them :  with  the  limitation 
of  all  sacrifice  to  a  central  sanctuary,  the  old  rule  had  necessarily 
to  be  relaxed ;  a  distinction  had  to  be  drawn  between  slaughtering 
for  food  and  slaughtering  for  sacrifice;  the  former  was  permitted 
freely  in  all  places  ....  the  latter  was  prohibited  except  at  the 
one  sanctuary.” 

Yet  on  page  145  itself  Dr.  Driver  in  the  philological  note 
referred  to  in  the  above  extract  explains  that  the  word  for 
“  kill  ”  in  Deuteronomy  xii.  15  “  denotes  to  slaughter  sim¬ 
ply,”  and  compares  1  Samuel  xxviii.  24;  1  Kings  xix.  21, 
i.e.  tzvo  passages  relating  to  times  when,  according  to  his 
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former  note,  non-sacrificial  slaughter  zvas  unknozvn.  I  once 
had  some  correspondence  with  an  eminent  critic  on  this  point, 
and  after  the  exchange  of  some  letters  wrote  as  follows : — 

On  the  question  whether  all  slaughter  was  sacrificial,  you  write, 
“  I  have  DO  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  1  Sam  xxviii  24  there  was 
a  sacrifice.”  No  doubt  the  reason  for  your  attitude  is  that  you 
were  away  from  books  and  could  not  refer  to  the  other  passages 
cited  in  my  pamphlet.  I  would  therefore  specifically  put  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions  to  you  which  may  decide  you.  (a)  What  rea- 
sotiH  have  you  for  saying  there  was  a  sacrifice  in  1  Sam.  xxviii. 
24?  What  evidence  have  you  for  your  theory  on  this  point?  (6) 
Was  there  a  sacrifice  of  the  calf  in  Gen.  xviii.  7?  if  so,  who  per¬ 
formed  it.  I  repeat  these  questions  as  to  (c)  Gen.  xxvii.  9-14; 
(d)  Gen.  xliii.  16;  (e)  1  Sam.  xxv.  11;  (f)  1  Kings  xix.  21.  (g)  I 

further  ask  (i)  whether  in  each  one  of  tiiese  cases  there  was  an 
altar,  and  (ii)  whether  in  each  case  tlie  place  was  holy  as  the  re¬ 
sult  till  the  time  of  Josiah.  (h)  In  Ex.  xxl.  .‘17  does  the  legisla¬ 
tion  contemplate  sacrifice  of  stolen  animals  and  places  made  holy 
as  the  result?  (i)  In  Judg.  vi.  19  Gideon  ‘‘made  ready  a  kid”  and 
put  some  broth  in  a  pot  and  l)rought  them  out  to  the  angel.  They 
were  then  put  on  a  rock  and  consumed  by  flames.  Had  Gideon  al¬ 
ready  sacrificed  the  kid  and  the  animal  from  which  the  broth  was 
made  when  he  killed  them?  And  at  an  altar?  And  did  that  sac¬ 
rifice  also  make  the  place  holy  till  the  time  of  Josiah?  I  would 
also  remind  you  that  in  the  preceding  letter  you  said  that  it  was 
impossible  to  addiice  direct  evidence  to  show  that  all  slaughter  was 
sacrificial  till  Joslah's  time.  I  respectfully  submit  that  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  adduce  direct  evidence  that  it  was  not. 

I  regret  to  say  that  I  entirely  failed  to  get  any  answer  to 
these  questions ;  and  I  hope  that  those  of  my  readers  who 
may  know  higher  critics  will  persistently  put  to  them  these 
and  other  questions  until  satisfactory  answers  are  given  to 
the  public.  The  critics  are  fond  of  claiming  that  all 
thoughtful  and  unprejudiced  men  accept  their  theory.'  Surely 


*  See,  for  example.  Dr.  C.  F.  Burney  in  the  Journal  of  Theolog¬ 
ical  Studies,  April,  1908,  p.  .^21.  ‘‘This  latter  hypothesis  [i.e.  the 
Graf-Wellhausen  theory],  with  the  reconstruction  which  it  Involves 
of  our  view  of  the  development  of  Israel’s  religion  after  b.c.  750, 
may  now  be  regarded  as  proved  up  to  the  hilt  for  any  thinking  and 
unprejudiced  man  who  is  capable  of  estimating  the  character  and 
value  of  the  evidence.” 
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those  to  whom,  on  their  own  showing,  Providence  has  given 
a  monopoly  of  thoughtfulness  and  freedom  from  prejudice 
cannot  refuse  to  answer  the  reasonable  interrogatories  of  less 
favored  mortals. 

It  is  proper  to  note  that  Wellhausen  makes  this  blunder 
at  the  very  outset  of  his  inquiry.  He  writes  of  the  days  of 
Saul:  “  ...  to  sacrifice  anywhere  —  or  to  slaughter  any¬ 
where;  for  originally  the  two  words  are  absolutely  synony¬ 
mous.”^  Similarly  (on  p.  50)  he  writes  of  Leviticus  xvii.:— 

“The  intention  of  this  prescription  is  simply  and  solely  to  se¬ 
cure  the  exclusive  legitimation  of  the  one  lawful  place  of  sacrifice; 
it  is  only  for  this,  obviously,  that  the  profane  slaughtering  out¬ 
side  of  Jerusalem,  which  Deuteronomy  had  permitted,  is  forbidden. 
Plainly  the  common  man  did  not  quite  understand  the  newly 
drawn  and  previously  quite  unknown  distinction  between  the  re¬ 
ligious  and  the  profane  act,  and  when  he  slaughtered  at  home  (as 
he  was  entitled  to  do),  he  in  doing  so  still  observed,  half  uncon¬ 
sciously  perhaps,  the  old  sacred  sacrificial  ritual.” 

Immediately  afterwards  he  argues  that  Leviticus  xvii.  must 
be  exilic  at  the  earliest.  “  Newly  drawn  and  previously  quite 
unknown  di.stinction  ”  is  therefore,  in  view  of  the  passages 
cited  above,  entirely  typical  of  Wellhausen’s  dogmatic,  un- 
historical  methods.  .\nd  on  the  next  page,  in  dealing  with 
Leviticus  vii.  22-27,  he  writes :  “  Here  accordingly  is  another 
instance  of  what  we  have  already  so  often  observed:  what 
is  brought  forward  in  Deuteronomy  as  an  innovation  is  as¬ 
sumed  in  the  Priestly  Code  to  be  an  ancient  custom  dating 
as  far  back  as  Noah.  And  therefore  the  latter  code  is  a 
growth  of  the  soil  that  has  been  prepared  by  means  of  the 
former.”  -  Again,  on  page  63  we  read,  “  In  this  way,  not 

^Prolegomena,  p.  18.  The  references  are  to  the  English  transla¬ 
tion  throughout. 

*So,  too,  W.  R.  Smith,  Religion  of  the  Semites  (2d  Ed.),  p.  241, 
etc.  The  whole  Wellhausen  literature  is  honeycombed  with  this 
theory. 
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by  any  means  every  meal  indeed,  but  every  slaughtering, 
came  to  be  a  sacrifice,”  On  page  71  vve  are  told  that  “  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  praxis  of  the  older  period  a  meal  was  almost  always 
connected  with  a  sacrifice  .  .  .  there  was  no  offering  without 
a  meal,  and  no  meal  without  an  offering,”  And  when  he  has 
dilated  sufficiently  on  this  theme  Wellhausen  proceeds  (on 
the  next  page)  to  contrast  the  data  of  P:  “  Slaying  and  sac¬ 
rificing  are  no  longer  coincident,”  and  so  on.  On  pages  77  f. 
we  meet  with  some  wonderful  reasoning  on  the  (supposed) 
course  of  development : — 

“Human  life  [we  are  solemnly  told]  has  its  root  in  local  environ¬ 
ment,  and  so  also  had  the  ancient  cultus ;  in  being  transplanted  from 
its  natural  soil  it  was  deprived  of  its  natural  nourishment.  A  sep¬ 
aration  between  it  and  the  daily  life  was  Inevitable,  and  Deuter¬ 
onomy  itself  paved  the  way  for  this  result  by  permitting  profane 
slaughtering.  A  man  lived  in  Hebron,  but  sacrificed  in  Jerusalem ; 
life  and  w’orship  fell  apart.  The  consequences  w^hich  lie  dormant 
in  the  Deuteroiiom’c  law’  are  fully  developed  in  the  Priestly  Code. 

“This  is  the  reason  why  the  sacrifice  combined  with  a  meal, 
formerly  by  far  the  chief,  now  falls  completely  into  the  background. 
One  could  eat  fiesh  at  home,  but  In  Jerusalem  one’s  business  was 
to  do  worship.” 

Assuredly  it  is  not  wonderful  that  a  disciple  of  his  hesitates 
to  answer  my  questions.' 

‘In  1  Samuel  vlli.  13  the  word  translated  “cooks”  really  means 
“slaughterers.”  II.  P,  Smith  (ad  loc.)  writes  in  explanation,  “The 
cook  is  also  the  butcher.”  It  is  also  clear  that  the  slaying  of  oxen 
and  the  killing  of  sheep  in  Isaiah  xxii.  13  is  purely  non-sacrificial. 

R.  Kittel  (Studien  zur  Hebraischen  Archaologie  und  Religlons- 
gescbichte  (1!>08),  p.  103;  clearly  recognizes  •  that  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  sacrificial  in  Gideon’s  killing  of  the  kid.  But  his  discussion  of 
the  subject  is  vitiated  by  his  not  having  recognized  the  other  ma¬ 
terial  passages  (pp.  108-110).  Indeed,  the  whole  of  Kittel’s  essay 
is  rendered  of  small  value  for  the  biblical  student  by  his  neglect  to 
collect  the  available  Old  Testament  evidence,  by  an  exegesis  that 
reads  into  the  texts  w’hatsoever  it  desires  to  find,  and  by  confused 
and  improbable  theories.  The  latest  monograph  on  the  places  of 
sacrifice  in  the  Pentateuchal  law’s  (W.  Engelkemper,  Heiligtum 
und  Opferstatten  in  den  Gesetzen  des  Pentateuch  (1908))  also  fails 
to  recognize  the  historical  instances  of  non-sacrlficlal  slaughter. 
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The  great  bulk  of  the  first  two  chapters  of  Wellhausen’s 
Prolegomena  rests  on  two  great  confusions,  supplemented  by 
numerous  minor  confusions  and  blunders.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  of  the  minor  blunders  is  one  I  have  already  refuted 
—  the  notion  that  slaughter  and  sacrifice  were  identical  before 
the  reign  of  Josiah.  The  great  confusions  are:  (1)  the  confu¬ 
sion  about  sanctuaries ;  and  ( 2 )  the  confusion  induced  by  the 
inability  to  distinguish  between  substantive  law  and  procedure. 

I  shall  deal  with  these  two  in  the  order  named.  I  have  written 
of  “  sanctuaries  ”  before ;  but,  owing  to  the  great  importance  of 
the  matter  to  the  Wellhausen  case,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should 
treat  of  the  point  again,  for  it  is  of  this  chapter  that  Well¬ 
hausen  writes :  “  I  differ  from  Graf  chiefly  in  this,  that  I 
always  go  back  to  the  centralisation  of  the  cultus,  and  deduce 
from  it  the  particular  divergences.  My  whole  position  is 
contained  in  my  first  chapter.”  (Prolegomena,  p.  368.) 

That  first  chapter  has  been  rendered  possible  by  two  con¬ 
ditions:  fl)  his  habitual  neglect  to  collate  the  whole  of  the 
relevant  evidence  of  any  document  (of  which  we  shall  see 
numerous  instances)  :  and  (2)  the  mental  confusion  in  which 
he  involved  himself  by  gratuitously  calling  various  places  and 
objects  “  sanctuaries.”  Although  these  matters  are  rather 
technical,  I  believe  it  to  be  possible  to  put  them  so  that  any 
man  of  ordinary  intelligence  who  has  had  no  special  training 
shall  be  able  to  follow  the  argument  and  see  what  incredible 
blunders  have  been  made. 

The  ancient  flebrews  had  a  custom  whereby  any  layman 
could  in  certain  circumstances  offer  sacrifice.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  he  used  a  simple  kind  of  altar,  consisting  either  of  one 
or  more  stones  or  of  a  mound  of  earth.  Such  altars 'could  be 
made  at  a  moment’s  notice,  and  were  in  fact  frequently  used 
for  single  occasions  only.  On  the  other  hand,  sometimes 
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(at  any  rate  in  the  post-Mosaic  age)  the  altar  might  be  in¬ 
tended  for  regular  use.  A  ready  parallel  is  provided  by  the 
Arabs  of  whom  Mr.  Addis  writes :  “  To  the  Arabs  any  stone 
might  become  for  the  nonce  an  altar,  and  evidently  their 
Hebrew  kinsfolk  followed  originally  the  same  ancient  way.” 
(Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  col.  123.)  The  words  “  for  the 
nonce  ”  are  important.  These  stones  were  distinguished  from 
what  we  should  call  a  sanctuary  by  two  characteristics  at  least. 
The  term  sanctuary  implies:  (1)  some  measure  of  perma¬ 
nence,  and  (2)  some  measure  of  peculiar  holiness.  Both 
these  characteristics  are  obviously  lacking  in  stones  that  could 
be  used  “  for  the  nonce  ” ;  though,  as  we  shall  see,  the  element 
of  permanence  was  not  always  lacking  to  altars  of  this  type 
among  the  Hebrews.. 

Moses  found  this  custom  in  existence.  He  made  no  effort 
to  disturb  it.  On  the  contrary  he  practised  it  himself.  But 
such  a  custom  could  easily  lend  itself  to  idolatry  or  apostacy. 
Accordingly  he  regulated  it.  We  have  two  passages  in  which 
he  does  this  —  Exodus  xx.  24-26  and  Deuteronomy  xvi.  21  f. 
Of  these  two  passages  only  one  (Ex.  xx.)  has  been  discovered 
by  Wellhausen.  The  other  is  left  out  of  his  discussion.  These 
passages  contain  certain  provisions  with  which  we  need  not 
now  deal  —  provisions  prohibiting  heathen  accessories.  But 
other  points  are  of  immediate  importance  for  our  purpose.  To 
begin  with,  we  must  speak  of  the  materials.  Earth  and  un¬ 
hewn  stone  only  are  allowed.  Steps  are  prohibited  for  a 
reason  that  applied  only  to  laymen,  and  not  to  the  priests,  who 
were  differently  garbed.^  We  shall  have  to  consider  here¬ 
after  the  sacrifices  that  might  be  offered  on  such  altars;  but 

‘  Contrast  Exodus  xx.  26  with  xxviii.  42  f.  Ezekiel,  at  any  rate, 
had  no  objection  to  the  priests’  approaching  their  altar  by  steps 
(xliii.  17),  and  in  this  he  may  possibly  have  followed  Solomon. 
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for  the  moment  I  want  to  urge  on  my  readers  the  importance 
of  visualizing  them.  Everybody  has  seen  a  large  stone,  and  ‘ 
also  mounds  of  earth  and  unhewn  stones;  and  nobody  can 
have  the  slightest  difficulty  in  picturing  such  things  to  himself. 
If  now  we  turn  to  the  historical  instances,  we  shall  see  these 
stones  and  mounds.  I  recall  such  instances  as  Manoah’s  rock, 
Elijah’s  altar  on  Carmel,  Saul’s  stone  after  Michmash,  Naa- 
man’s  earth,  and  so  on.  Once  this  is  clearly  realized,  it  be¬ 
comes  possible  to  distinguish  these  lay  altars  from  two  other 
objects.  On  the  one  hand,  no  eye-witness  could  mistake  such 
an  altar  for  a  house :  on  the  other  hand,  he  could  not  confuse 
it  with  such  an  altar  as  the  great  altar  of  burnt-offering.  That 
a  stone  or  mound  is  not  a  house  is  a  matter  that  need  not  be 
labored.  I  proceed  therefore  to  draw  attention  to  the  altar  of 
burnt-offering.  Turning  to  the  command  in  Exodus  xxvii., 
we  see  the  contrasts  at  once. 

1.  The  altar  of  earth  or  unhewn  stones  (which  for  the 
future  we  may  conveniently  refer  to  as  a  “  lay  altar  ”)  must 
have  been  of  indeterminate  shape  and  varying  dimensions, 
while  this  altar  is  “  foursquare  ”  and  has  defined  dimensions. 

2.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  its  materials,  a  lay  altar  could 
have  no  horns.  As  against  this  we  read,  “And  thou  shalt 
make  the  horns  of  it  upon  the  four  corners  thereof :  the  horns 
thereof  shall  be  of  one  piece  with  it.” 

3.  The  altar  of  burnt-offering  is  not  made  of  earth  or  stone, 
but  of  wood  and  metal. 

4.  The  altar  of  bumt-offering  has  a  grating  and  ledge. 

5.  It  is  served  by  priests,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  lay 
altar. 

This  does  not  exhaust  the  differences  that  might  be  gather¬ 
ed  from  the  history ;  but  it  is  sufficient  for  our  present  pur¬ 
pose.  Side  by  side  with  the  lay  altar  there  obviously  exists  in 
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the  Bible  another  form  of  altar.  One  of  its  most  striking 
differences  suggests  to  us  the  name  “  horned  altar  ”  for 
altars  of  this  type.  If  my  readers  will  visualize  this  as  well 
as  the  lay  altar,  they  will  have  no  difficulty  in  following  the 
discussion.  They  can  obtain  valuable  assistance  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  by  referring  to  the  illustrations  on  page  31  of  Murray’s 
Illustrated  Bible  Dictionary.”  ^ 

Where  were  horned  altars  used?  The  answer  appears  to 
be,  “At  legitimate  or  illegitimate  houses  of  God  ” ;  and  in 
the  term  “  house  of  God  ”  I  include  the  abiding-place  of  the 
Ark,  before  the  erection  of  the  Temple.  This  latter  point  is 
proved  by  two  passages :  1  Kings  i.  50  f.,  where  we  read  of 
Adonijah’s  laying  hold  of  the  horns  of  the  altar ;  and  1  Kings 
ii,  28  ff.,  where  Joab  flees  to  the  Tent  of  the  Lord,  and  catches 
hold  of  the  horns  of  the  altar.  In  neither  case  can  the  refer¬ 
ence  be  to  a  lay  altar,  which  could  not  have  horns  since  it  would 
be  impossible  to  fashion  them  of  earth  or  unhewn  stone.  As 
to  other  places  of  worship,  Amos  says  (iii.  14)  :  “  For  in  the 
day  that  I  shall  visit  the  transgressions  of  Israel  upon  him, 
I  will  also  visit  the  altars  of  Bethel,  and  the  horns  of  the  altar 
shall  be  cut  off,  and  fall  to  the  ground.”  “A  house  of  the 
Lord,”  then,  is  not  merely  not  a  lay  altar:  it  is  not  even  an 
appendage  of  a  lay  altar.  An  altar  it  had,  but  an  altar  of  an 
entirely  different  type  —  a  horned  altar.  And  such  an  altar 
existed  before  the  Ark  —  at  any  rate  as  far  back  as  the  days 
of  David  and  Solomon.* 

‘Both  these  types  must  be  distinguished  from  the  pre-Israelitish 
high  places  that  have  recently  been  investigated.  It  is  foolish  to 
say,  as  is  sometimes  done,  “All  altars  were  very  much  alike,”  and 
then  to  exhibit  an  elaborate  picture  of  a  Canaanitish  high  place 
to  illustrate  the  law  under  which  Saul  after  Michmash  used  a 
large  stone  as  an  altar.  Such  reasoning  threatens  us  with  new 
confusions  based  on  undigested  archaeological  data. 

‘From  1  Kings  vili.  64  it  appears  that  the  temple  altar  was  made 
of  bronze. 
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Having  now  made  it  clear  that  a  lay  altar  is  not  identical 
either  with  a  house  or  with  a  horned  altar,  I  turn  to  J  and  E 
to  examine  their  data. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Exodus  xx.  recognizes  lay  altars 
The  legislation  of  J,  however,  also  recognizes  a  “  house  of 
the  Lord^'  (Ex.  xxiii.  19;  xxxiv.  26):  “The  first  of  the 
bikkurim  of  thy  ground  thou  shalt  bring  to  the  House  of  the 
Lord.”  This,  then,  is  not  a  lay  altar.  It  is,  however,  a  place 
of  great  importance  in  the  worship.  In  Exodus  xxxiv.  22 
we  find :  “And  thou  shalt  observe  the  feast  of  weeks,  of  the 
bikkurim  of  wheat  harvest,  and  the  feast  of  ingathering  at 
the  year’s  end.”  If  the  bikkurim  were  to  be  brought  to  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  where  must  the  peasant  have  been  on  the 
feast  of  the  bikkurim?  Clearly  at  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and 
not  at  a  lay  altar.  It  follows  that  this  feast  is  intended  to  be 
celebrated  at  the  house.  But  the  same  legislation  links  with 
this  feast  of  bikkurim  two  other  feasts  —  the  feast  of  ingather¬ 
ing  and  Passover :  “  Three  times  in  the  year  shall  all  thy 
males  appear  before  the  Lord  God,  the  God  of  Israel  ”  (Ex. 
xxxiv.  23).  Now  if  on  one  of  these  three  occasions  the  ap¬ 
pearance  consisted  of  a  visit  to  the  “  House,”  it  follows  of 
necessity  that  a  similar  act  was  necessary  on  the  other  two  oc¬ 
casions.  These  pilgrimages  to  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  not 
to  lay  altars,  are  firmly  established  in  the  earliest  legislation. 

Precisely  the  same  tale  is  told  by  the  narrative  of  J.  In 
Joshua  ix.  23  we  read  of  “  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water  for  the  House  of  my  God.”  What  does  that  mean? 
What  could  it  mean  to  a  Judaean,  such  as  J  is  alleged  to  have 
been,  but  the  seat  of  the  Ark?  And  in  verse  27  when  we 
remove  the  phrases  that  the  Wellhausenites  assign  to  other 
writers,  we  read  that  “  Joshua  made  them  that  day  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  w^ater  for  the  altar  of  the  Lord." 
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Observe  the  altar,  not  the  altars.  A  single  definite  altar  is 
here  referred  to.  Was  it  a  lay  altar?  Can  the  answer  be 
doubtful? 

I  return  to  one  other  passage  in  the  legislation  (Ex.  xxi. 
14):  “From  mine  altar  shalt  thou  take  him,  that  he  may 
die.”  What  is  here  meant  is  clearly  shown  by  the  passage  in 
Kings.  The  altar  referred  to  cannot  be  a  lay  altar  like  the 
Michmash  stone  or  Naaman’s  earth.  It  can  only  be  a  horned 
altar.^  Thus  it  appears  that  J  and  E  recognize  a  plurality  of 
lay  altars  and  also  a  single  house  with  a  horned  altar. 

Wellhausen  in  his  famous  chapter  on  “  The  Place  of  Wor¬ 
ship”  professes  to  discuss  the  evidence  of  J  (pp.  29-32).  He 
has  not  detected  Exodus  xxiii.  or  xxxiv.  or  Joshua  ix.  His  dis¬ 
cussion  proceeds  on  the  footing  that  Exodus  xx.  is  the  only 
legal  passage  material,  and  that  some  of  the  notices  of  the  lay 
altars  contained  in  the  narrative  are  J’s  only  historical  data. 
I  have  often  asked  partisans  of  Wellhausen  if  they  can  show 
me  any  references  to  these  passages  in  his  discussion,  but  I 
never  can  get  an  answer.  Perhaps  some  of  my  readers  may 
be  more  fortunate. 

I  cannot  pass  by  in  silence  another  blunder  of  his  in  the 
interpretation  of  Exodus  xx.  24.  He  translates  “  in  every 

‘It  is  necessary  to  notice  the  mistranslation  of  Exodus  xxll.  29 
(30),  which  s(hould  run  “on  the  eighth  day  thou  mayest  give  it  me.” 
Similarly  Deuteronomy  xxli.  7  is(  not  a  command  but  a  permission  to 
bird’s  neat,  and  Exodus  xili.  1.3  contains  not  a  command  but  a  per¬ 
mission  to  redeem  asses,  as  is  proved  by  the  next  wor<^.  (See  A, 
Van  Hoonacker,  Le  lieu  du  culte,  pp.  9-10.)  Mistranslations  are 
often  useful  to  the  higher  critics.  In  this  case  they  argue  for  lo¬ 
cal  “  sanctuaries  ”  (!)  on  the  strength  of  their  rendering.  Well¬ 
hausen  argues  that  Passover  “  cannot  have  been  known  at  all  to 
the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  for  there  (Exod.  xxli.  29,  30)  the  com¬ 
mand  is  to  leave  the  firstling  seven  days  with  its  dam  and  on  the 
eighth  day  to  give  it  tc  the  Lord!”  (Prolegomena,  p.  93.)  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  I  substitute  “  the  IjObd  ”  for  Wellhausen’s  translitera¬ 
tion  of  the  Tetragrammaton. 
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place  where  I  cause  my  name  to  be  honoured,”  and  interprets 
this  by  saying :  “  But  this  means  nothing  more  than  that  the 
spots  where  intercourse  between  earth  and  heaven  took  place 
were  not  willingly  regarded  as  arbitrarily  chosen,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  were  considered  as  having  been  somehow  or  other 
selected  by  the  Deity  Himself  for  His  service”  (p.  30) 
Similarly,  in  dealing  with  the  patriarchal  altars,  he  writes- 
“All  the  more  as  the  altars,  as  a  rule,  are  not  built  by  the 
patriarchs  according  to  their  own  private  judgment  where¬ 
soever  they  please;  on  the  contrary,  a  theophany  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to,  or  at  least  afterwards  confirms,  the  holiness  of  the 
place”  (p.  31).  This  has  been  very  generally  followed  by 
the  critics.  I  will  quote  only  one  instance.  Professor  A.  R. 
S.  Kennedy  writes  on  page  81  of  Hastings’s  second  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible:  “As  regards,  first  of  all,  the  place  of  sacrifice, 
every  village  appears  to  have  had  its  sanctuary  or  ‘high 
place  ’  with  its  altar  and  other  appurtenances  of  the  cult.  . . . 
Not  that  sacrifice  could  be  offered  at  any  spot  the  worshipper 
might  choose ;  it  must  be  one  hallowed  by  the  tradition  of  a 
theophany ;  ‘  in  every  place,  etc.’  ” 

This  might  be  a  permissible  explanation  if  we  had  no  his¬ 
torical  data  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  law ;  but,  in  view 
of  our  actual  knowledge,  it  affords  only  one  more  example  of 
Wellhausen’s  neglect  to  examine  the  facts.  For  instance, 
Saul  erects  an  altar  after  Michmash,  but  no  theophany  can 
be  suggested.  Similarly  with  Samuel’s  altar  at  Ramah, 
Adonijah’s  sacrifice  at  Enrogel,  Naaman’s  earth,  etc.  More¬ 
over,  if  all  slaughter  was  sacrificial,  there  must  have  been 
innumerable  altars  up  and  down  the  country.  Can  it  really 
be  suggested  that  theophanies  are  to  be  postulated  in  the  case 
of  the  cattle  thieves  (Ex.  xxi.  37  (xxii.  1)),  or  in  Genesis 
xxvii.  14,  or  in  the  other  passages  we  have  examined? 
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Again,  in  1  Samuel  xx.  6,  29  we  read  of  David’s  putting 
forward  a  clan  sacrifice  as  a  plausible  excuse.  To  have  been 
plausible  it  must  have  been  not  exceptional  but  in  accordance 
with  a  universal  custom.  Not  merely  David’s  clan  but  every 
other  clan  in  the  country  must  have  had  such  sacrifices.  But 
sacrifice  implies  an  altar  —  according  to  Wellhausen  a  theo- 
phany.  Did  every  Israelitish  householder  have  a  theophany 
in  his  back  garden  ? 

The  same  holds  good  of  earlier  times.  When  men  began 
to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  (Gen.  iv.  26),  did  they  do 
so  altogether  without  sacrifice?  Or  did  they  enjoy  innumer¬ 
able  theophanies?  When  Abram  built  an  altar  near  Bethel 
(Gen.  xii.  8),  is  a  theophany  suggested?  Or  at  Mamre  (xiii. 
18)?  Or  in  the  case  of  Jacob’s  sacrifice  in  Gen.  xxxi.  54?  Or 
at  Shechem  (xxxiii.  20)  ? 

The  fact  is  that  there  are  only  two  possibilities  with  regard 
to  Exodus  XX.  Either  we  must  translate  the  Hebrew,  literal¬ 
ly  and  correctly,  “  in  all  the  place,”  understanding  the  refer¬ 
ence  to  be  to  the  territory  of  Israel  for  the  time  being  (i.e. 
first  the  camp  and  its  environment,  subsequently  the  national 
possessions  in  Canaan)  ;  or  else,  if  we  insist  on  translating 
“  in  every  place,”  we  must  adopt  the  Syriac  reading  “  where 
thou  shalt  cause  my  name  to  be  remembered.”  In  any  case 
the  R.  V.  rendering  is  impossible.  Personally  I  prefer  the 
former  alternative,' 

I  turn  from  Wellhausen’s  account  of  the  early  law  to  his 
account  of  the  early  history.  At  the  beginning  of  his  first 
chapter  he  writes  as  follows: — 

"  For  the  earliest  period  of  the  history  of  Israel,  all  that  precedes 
the  building  of  the  temple,  not  a  trace  can  be  found  of  any  sanctu¬ 
ary  of  exclusive  legitimacy.  In  the  Books  of  Judges  and  Samuel 
hardly  a  place  is  mentioned  at  which  we  have  not  at  least  casual 
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’  See  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  January,  1908,  p.  115,  note. 
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mention  of  an  altar  and  of  sacrifice.  In  great  measure  this  multi 
plicity  of  sanctuaries  was  part  of  the  heritage  taken  over  from  the 
Canaanites  by  the  Hebrews;  as  they  appropriated  the  towns  and 
the  culture  generally  of  the  previous  inhabitants,  so  also  did  they 
take  possession  of  their  sacred  places.  ...  In  Gilgal  and  Shiloh  in 
the  fixed  camps  where,  in  the  first  instance,  they  had  found  a  per¬ 
manent  foothold  in  Palestine  proper,  there  forthwith  arose  impor- 
tant  centres  of  worship;  so  likewise  In  other  places  of  political 
importance,  even  in  such  as  only  temporarily  came  into  prominence 
as  Ophrah,  Ramab,  and  Nob  near  Gibeab.  And,  apart  from  the 
greater  cities  with  their  more  or  less  regular  religious  service  It 
is  perfectly  permissible  to  erect  an  altar  extempore,  and  offer  sac¬ 
rifice  whenever  an  occasion  presents  itself”  (pp.  17,  18). 

The  first  thing  to  notice  is  the  hopeless  mental  confusion 
induced  by  the  word  “  sanctuary.”  A  place  where  there  is 
casual  mention  of  a  lay  altar  and  a  lay  sacrifice  is  regarded 
as  a  “  sanctuary  ” ;  and  when  it  has  been  established  that  a 
multiplicity  of  lay  altars  were  in  use,  the  leap  is  made  to  a 
multiplicity  of  sanctuaries.^  A  second  result  of  this  confusion 
(and  it  is  a  very  important  one  indeed)  is  that  Shiloh  and 
afterwards  Nob  are  lumped  together  with  extempore  lay 
altars.  At  Shiloh  (subsequently  at  Nob)  there  was  something 
which  could  be  called  a  house  or  temple,  served  by  a  regular 

*  I  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  the  confusion  engendered  by 
the  word  “  sanctuary  ”  reaches  its  climax  In  the  writings  of  such 
authors  as  Driver  and  Robertson  Smith.  The  latter  writes:  “The 
local  sanctuaries  were  the  seat  of  judgment,  and  so  in  the  ian- 
guage  of  S  [so  he  designates  this  “source”]  to  bring  a  man  be¬ 
fore  the  magistrates  is  to  bring  him  ‘  to  God  ’  ( Exod.  xxl.  6 ;  xill. 
8,  9,  Heb.)”  (Additional  Answer  to  the  Libel,  p.  74.)  It  is  well 
known  that  “  the  seat  of  judgment  ”  was  the  gate  of  the  city,  not 
a  lay  altar:  and  it  is  tolerably  obvious  that  the  door  or  doorpost 
presupposed  by  Exodus  xxi.  is  lacking  to  a  stone  or  mound,  al¬ 
beit  present  in  a  gate.  The  stoutest  opponents  of  the  higher  crit¬ 
ics  would  have  thought  it  impossible  that  they  should  be  so  hope¬ 
lessly  incompetent  as  to  be  unable  to  distinguish  between  a  moond 
and  a  bouse,  and  that  merely  because  they  had  called  both  these 
objects  “sanctuaries”;  but,  unfortunately,  the  facts  admit  of  no 
doubt.  It  is  never  wise  in  matters  legal  or  historical  to  call  a 
spade  a  sanctified  excavatory  implement. 
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priesthood ;  and  these  instances,  therefore,  bear  not  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  the  altars  which  any  layman  was  free 
to  erect  and  use  for  the  sacrificial  worship  sanctioned  by  the 
custom  of  Israel.  We  have  seen  that  the  law  and  history  of 
J  and  E  recognize  a  house  of  the  Lord  with  a  horned  altar 
side  by  side  with  a  plurality  of  lay  altars.  We  shall  see  that 
the  same  is  the  case  with  the  history  before  the  erection  of 
Solomon’s  temple.  The  confusion  induced  by  the  word  “  sanc¬ 
tuary”  has  prevented  Wellhausen  from  realizing  this. 

The  second  point  to  notice  is  that  this  passage  —  and  in¬ 
deed  the  whole  chapter  —  is  based,  as  usual  with  Wellhausen, 
on  an  incomplete  collection  of  evidence.  He  speaks  of  “  all 
that  precedes  the  building  of  the  temple.”  Let  us  see  what 
we  can  find. 

There  certainly  is  a  plurality  of  lay  altars.  But  side  by  side 
with  them  we  find  something  else.  As  already  pointed  out, 
the  first  two  chapters  of  Kings  introduce  us  to  a  tent  of  the 
Lord  with  a  horned  altar.  Wellhausen  of  course  takes  no 
notice  of  these  passages  for  the  purpose  of  his  discussion.  To 
those  who  have  followed  the  preceding  argument,  it  will  be 
absolutely  clear  that  no  contemporary  could  for  one  moment 
have  confused  these  with  lay  altars.  This  tent  dated  from 
David  (2  Sam.  vi.  17).  For  that  period,  therefore,  we  have 
a  “  house  ”  side  by  side  with  the  lay  altars.  The  fact  that  it 
was  of  a  professedly  temporary  nature  cannot  in  any  wise 
alter  its  essential  character.  Going  back,  we  find  in  1  Samuel 
xxi.  that  there  was  at  Nob  a  priestly  establishment.  At  first 
sight  it  would  appear  that  this  does  not  help  us  very  much; 
but  more  careful  consideration  of  the  narrative  proves  that 
there  must  have  been  something  in  the  nature  of  a  house 
where  the  shewbread  was  kept  (to  say  nothing  of  the  ephod 
and  spear),  for  shewbread  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  lay  altar, 
Vol.  LXVI.  No.  264.  10 
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nor  could  the  expression  “  from  before  the  Lord  ”  (  ver.  7  (6)) 
here  apply  to  such  an  erection.  The  other  data  for  this  period 
are  indecisive  except  in  the  case  of  Shiloh.  It  will  be  well  to 
set  out  Wellhausen’s  remarks  on  this  subject  in  parallel 
columns. 


Page  19. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  period 
of  the  Judges,  Shiloh  appears  to 
have  acquired  an  importance 
that  perhaps  extended  even  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  of  the  tribe  of 
Joseph.  By  a  later  age  tfie  tem¬ 
ple  there  was  even  regarded  as 
the  prototype  of  the  temple  of 
Solomon,  that  is,  as  the  one  le¬ 
gitimate  place  of  worship  to 
which  the  Lord  *  ha^  made  a 
grant  of  all  the  burnt-offerings 
of  the  children  of  Israel  (Jer. 
vii.  12;  1  Sam.  il.  27-36).  But, 
in  point  of  fact,  if  a  prosperous 
man  of  Ephraim  or  Benjamin 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  joy¬ 
ful  festival  at  Shiloh  at  the  turn 
of  the  year,  the  reason  for  his 
doing  so  was  not  that  he  could 
have  had  no  opportunity  at  his 
home  in  Ramah  or  Gibeah  for 
eating  and  drinking  before  the 
Ijord.  Any  strict  centralization 
is  for  that  period  inconceivable, 
alike  in  the  religious  as  in  every 
other  sphere.  This  is  seen  even 
in  the  circumstance  that  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  temple  of  Shi¬ 
loh.  the  priesthood  of  which  we 
find  officiating  at  Nob  a  little  la¬ 
ter,  did  not  exercise  the  small¬ 
est  modifying  influence  upon  the 
character  and  position  of  the 
cultus;  Shiloh  disappears  quiet¬ 
ly  from  the  scene,  and  is  not 
mentioned  again  until  we  learn 
from  Jeremiah  that  at  least  from 
the  time  when  Solomon’s  tem¬ 
ple  was  founded  its  temple  lay 
in  ruins. 


Page  129. 

An  indei>endent  and  influen¬ 
tial  priesthood  could  develop  it- 
self  only  at  the  larger  arid  more 
public  centres  of  worship,  iut 
that  of  Shiloh  seeing  to  haw 
been  the  only  one  of  this  class. 
(My  italics.  H.  M.  W.]  The 
remaining  houses  of  God,  of 
which  we  hear  some  word  from 
tlie  transition  period  which  pre¬ 
ceded  the  monarchy,  are  not  of 
importance,  and  are  in  private 
hands,  thus  corresponding  to 
that  of  Micah  on  Mount  Eph¬ 
raim. 


’  In  accordance  with  my  usual  custom  I  substitute  this  for  the 
transliteration  of  the  Tetragrammaton. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  Wellhaiisen  in  the  second  extract  admits 
the  exceptional  position  of  Shiloh.*  What  he  means  by  his 
argument  about  its  destruction  not  modifying  the  cultus  I  do 
not  know.  Our  information  as  to  this  period  is  quite  frag¬ 
mentary,  and  all  we  can  say  is  that  after  the  destruction  of 
Shiloh  the  priesthood  formed  a  religious  center  at  Nob;  but 
whether  this  attained  to  the  same  position  as  Shiloh  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  say.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  period  was 
one  of  great  national  calamity  and  disorganization;  and  the 
law  itself  expressly  recogpiizes  secure  peace  as  a  condition 
precedent  of  regular  religious  pilgrimages  ( Ex.  xxxiv.  24 ;  cp. 
Deut.  xii.  9).  That  the  Philistine  wars  broke  in  on  the  previ¬ 
ous  practice  is  reasonably  clear ;  and  it  is  probable  that  relig¬ 
ious  centralization  did  not  recover  the  ground  lost  at  that  time 
till  the  Ark  was  lodged  at  Jerusalem.  In  any  case  our  survey 
teaches  us  that  early  history  as  well  as  the  law  recognizes  a 
house  of  the  Lord  served  by  a  hereditary  priesthood  which  in 
normal  peace  times  attracted  pilgrims  and  held  a  position  fun¬ 
damentally  different  from  that  of  the  lay  altars.* 

One  other  point  requires  notice.  We  find  the  word  bamah 
(“high  place”)  in  1  Samuel  ix.  12-25  and  x.  5,  13;  and  it 
is  sometimes  inferred  that  this  was  contrary  to  the  Law.  But 
this  is  not  so.  A  lay  altar  would  not  become  unlawful  unless 
it  had  some  unlawful  accessory  (such  as  steps  or  an  Asherah) 
or  were  used  for  some  unlawful  purpose.  The  mere  name 
could  not  make  it  other  than  lawful.  Indeed  there  is  no 

*  On  pages  131  f.  he  speaks  of  the  establishment  at  Shiloh,  and 
subsequently  at  Noh,  “  as  the  solitary  Instance  of  an  Independent 
and  considerable  priesthood  to  be  met  with  in  the  old  history  of 
Israel.” 

*  Gideon’s  ephod  is  expressly  condemned  in  the  narrative  of 
Judges,  so  that  no  argument  can  be  based  on  this  passage.  Micah’s 
Image  (Jud.  xvii. f.)  was  kept  in  his  own  house;  so  that  we  find  no 
“house  of  God”  there. 
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reason  to  read  into  such  passages  the  associations  of  the 
bamoth  of  a  later  period  or  the  bamoth  of  the  Canaanites.  In 
the  days  of  Samuel  the  thing  itself  appears  to  have  been  en¬ 
tirely  innocent  in  the  only  instances  with  which  we  meet.  The 
Law  raises  no  objection  to  the  word  bamah  (which  is  not  used 
in  Deut.  xii.,  though  it  appears  in  Lev.  and  Num.).  Of  the 
bamah  in  1  Samuel  x.  we  know  too  little,  but  chapter  ix.  gives 
us  sufficient  light.  The  sacrifice  was  accomplished  by  a  lay¬ 
man,  called  the  “  cook  ”  (literally  slaughterer),  without  priest¬ 
ly  assistance.  Samuel  himself  was  not  present,  and  the  meal 
was  delayed  till  his  arrival,  not  that  he  might  perform  any 
priestly  rite,  but  that  he  might  “  bless  the  sacrifice.”  A  ban- 
queting-room  was  attached,  but  there  are  no  signs  of  any 
heathen  accessories.  Nor  can  it  be  suggested  that  the  sac¬ 
rifice  was  to  any  but  the  God  of  Israel,  or  that  Saul’s  visit 
was  on  one  of  the  three  pilgrimage  festivals.  Doubtless  the 
altar  was  of  a  more  permanent  kind  than  that  at  Michmash; 
but,  provided  the  materials  and  form  were  lawful,  this  makes 
no  difference.  This  local  sacrifice  should  be  compared  with 
the  clan  sacrifices  already  noticed.  No  doubt  they  were  com¬ 
mon  all  over  the  country.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Exodus 
XX.  leaves  the  fullest  latitude  for  customary  lay  sacrifice,  and 
makes  permanent  lay  altars  as  legal  as  those  of  a  more  tem¬ 
porary  kind,  provided  that  they  conform  to  the  prescriptions 
of  the  law.  A  very  important  point  in  connection  with  this 
bamah  must  be  noticed  further.  We  know  from  all  our 
autliorities  —  First  Samuel  not  less  than  the  Pentateuch  — 
that  in  sacrifices  performed  with  the  assistance  of  priests,  the 
burning  of  the  fat  was  a  specifically  priestly  function  (1  Sam. 
ii.  Ifi).  Here  Samuel’s  role  is  very  different  from  that  of  a 
priest.  He  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  burning  of  the  fat  or 
the  specifically  sacrificial  part  of  the  sacrifice,  but  merely  says 
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grace.  This  shows  that  the  bamah  was  not  the  center  of  an 
illegal  priesthood,  but  a  place  of  lay  sacrifice.  As  such  it  was 
perfectly  lawful. 

The  writer  in  Kings  suggests  that  sacrifices  offered  at 
bamoth  before  the  erection  of  the  temple  were  barely  lawful 
(1  Kings  iii.  2-4).  Perhaps  this  means  that  he  had  before  him 
information  about  these  bamoth  which  showed  that  there  were 
unlawful  accessories  or  that  sacrifices  were  offered  there 
which  should  have  been  taken  to  the  religious  capital  in 
normal  times.  Thus  it  may  well  be  that  Solomon’s  visit  to 
Gibeah  was  made  on  one  of  the  festivals.  Possibly,  however, 
the  comments  are  inspired  by  a  view  of  the  Law  which  was 
certainly  taken  in  a  later  age,  although  legal  science  makes  it 
certain  that  the  original  meaning  was  different.  Finding 
the  word  bamah,  the  writer  may  have  supposed  that  it  denoted 
a  high  place  with  idolatrous  adjuncts,  such  as  those  with 
which  w’e  often  meet,  or  (more  probably)  he  may  have  taken 
the  late  view  that  the  Law  prohibited  all  local  altars. 

Wellhausen  distinguishes  three  stages  in  the  law  and  the 
history  —  that  of  JE,  the  Deuteronomic,  and  that  of  P.  With 
the  first  we  have  now  dealt  and  we  have  found  that  law  and 
history  alike  recognize  one  lawful  House  of  the  Lord  and 
many  lay  altars.  Tt  will  be  found  that  precisely  the  same 
characteristics  reassert  themselves  in  the  second. 

Deuteronomy  demands  that  certain  offerings  shall  be 
brought  to  the  religious  capital  which  is  to  come  into  existence 
at  a  later  time.  But  it  also  recogpiizes  and  regulates  local 
altars  in  xvi.  81,  a  passage  of  which  Dr.  Driver  writes  {ad 
loc.) :  “As  Dillmann  observes,  it  presupposes  by  its  wording  the 
law  of  Ex.  XX.  84.”  Similarly  Mr.  Carpenter  (ad  loc.)  admits 
that  this  law  “  belongs  to  the  older  cultus  before  the  unity  of 
the  sanctuary  was  enforced  in  xii.”  When  I  ask  a  Well- 
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hausenite  to  show  me  any  reference  to  this  important  verse 
in  the  Prolegomena  T  never  get  any  answer.  The  index  to 
Dr.  Hastings’s  larger  Bible  Dictionary  may  also  be  consulted 
in  vain  for  any  sign  of  recognition  that  this  passage  exists 
As  is  usual  with  the  critical  school,  the  whole  of  the  relevant 
material  has  not  been  collected.  This  passage,  too,  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  work  of  the  “  Deuteronomic  redactor  ”  in 
Joshua,  who  (viii.  30  if.)  makes  Joshua  erect  a  lay  altar  of 
the  familiar  type.  Needless  to  say,  Wellhausen  never  dis¬ 
cusses  this  passage  either.  It  is  so  easy  to  prove  any  theory  — 
if  only  the  facts  are  selected  judiciously. 

On  the  law,  however,  two  small  points  remain. 

1.  Deuteronomy  expressly  permits  non-sacrificial  slaughter. 
How  completely  Wellhausen’s  explanation  breaks  down  in 
the  light  of  history  we  have  already  seen.  But  the  Mosaic 
authenticity  of  the  Pentateuchal  legislation  explains  the  pro¬ 
vision  fully.  Non-sacrificial  slaughter  had  been  in  use  till 
the  time  when  Leviticus  xvii.  1-7  was  enacted,  for  the  reasons 
given  in  verses  5-7.  This  made  it  necessary  to  again  legalize 
non-sacrificial  slaughter  on  the  eve  of  the  entry  into  Canaan, 
save  for  persons  living  near  the  religious  capital  (Deut.  xii. 
21).* 

2.  More  important  is  the  question  whether  there  is  any 
antinomy  between  the  provisions  of  Deuteronomy  and  those 
of  the  earlier  books.  We  have  seen  that  the  early  legis¬ 
lation  recognizes  a  house  of  the  Lord  (with  a  horned  altar) 
to  which  pilgrimages  must  be  made,  and  also  a  plurality  of 

‘  A  small  point  on  the  words  “  a  statute  for  ever  ”  In  Levlticui 
xvii.  7  requires  notI(*e.  This  wouid  most  naturally  refer  only  to  the 
sentence  Immediately  preceding  (l.e.  the  prohibition  of  sacrificing 
to  satyrs),  but  possibly  should  be  extended  to  all  slaughter  by 
persons  within  a  reasonable  distance  (Deut.  xii.  21)  of  the  relig¬ 
ious  center. 
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lav  altars.  Deuteronomy  does  the  same  in  both  respects,  but 
it  is  alleged  that  there  is  a  discrepancy  between  Exodus  xx., 
which  permits  the  sacrifice  of  burnt-offerings  at  local  altars, 
and  Deuteronomy  xii.  13,  14.  To  explain  this  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  the  historical  background. 

There  are  always  two  ways  of  construing  any  law.  Either 
an  isolated  phrase  may  be  wrested  from  the  context  and  (cer¬ 
tain  expressions  in  it  being  emphasized)  be  made  to  bear  a 
meaning  foreign  to  the  original  intent,  or  else  the  law  may  be 
considered  as  a  whole,  regard  being  paid  to  the  historical 
background  and  the  manifest  intent  of  the  legislator,  while 
individual  expressions  are  construed  in  the  light  so  afforded. 
If  we  really  wish  to  understand  Exodus  and  Deuteronomy  we 
rmist  in  each  case  regard  the  legislation  as  a  whole. 

Exodus  XX.  is  a  law  given  with  intent  to  guard  the  preex¬ 
isting  custom  of  lay  sacrifice  from  abuses.  It  is  abundantly 
clear  that  it  deals  with  lay  altars  only,  and  therefore  that  the 
only  burnt-offerings  to  which  it  can  refer  are  such  as  were 
customarily  offered  at  lay  altars.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  the  same  legislation  recognizes  a  house  of  the  Lord  to 
which  pilgrimages  were  to  be  made  on  the  three  festivals,  the 
question  arises.  Could  or  would  a  lay  altar  be  used  by  a  pil¬ 
grim  on  such  an  occasion?  Exodus  xxiii.  15  and  xxxiv.  20 
(“And  none  shall  appear  before  me  empty  ”)  answer  the 
question.  The  “  appearance  before  God  ”  at  the  House  clearly 
does  not  mean  an  appearance  at  a  casual  stone  or  mound.  It 
is  an  appearance  at  the  House  with  the  horned  altar,  and  it  is 
an  appearance  with  sacrifices.  Thus  this  legislation  recog¬ 
nizes  sacrifices  which  could  be  offered  at  the  House  and  no- 
where  else.  The  same  holds  good  of  Exodus  xxxiv.  25: 
“Thou  shalt  not  offer  the  blood  of  my  sacrifice  with  leavened 
bread ;  neither  shall  the  sacrifice  of  the  feast  of  the  passover 
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remain  all  night  unto  the  morning.”  Seeing  that  passover  was 
also  one  of  the  “  appearances  before  the  Lord,”  the  matter 
cannot  be  doubtful.  Anybody  who  wishes  for  a  description  of 
what  actually  occurred  on  such  occasions  need  only  read  the 
first  two  chapters  of  First  Samuel.  Even  when  abuses  had 
crept  in,  it  never  entered  anybody’s  head  that  these  sacrifices 
could  be  presented  at  a  lay  altar.  And  so  we  see  the  meaning 
of  Exodus  XX.  Theoretically,  if  the  passage  stood  alone, 

“  thy  burnt-offerings  and  thy  peace-offerings  ”  might  mean 
either  “  all  thy  burnt-offerings  and  thy  peace-offerings  of 
whatever  nature  ”  or  else  “  all  such  burnt-offerings  and  peace- 
offerings  as  thou  mayest  offer  in  accordance  with  the  exist¬ 
ing  custom  as  to  lay  sacrifice,  but  not  other  burnt-offerings 
or  peace-offerings  which  do  not  fall  within  this  custom.”  But 
as  the  passage  does  not  stand  alone,  we  see  that  the  first  in¬ 
terpretation  is  erroneous  and  the  second  correct;  or,  to  put 
the  matter  in  another  way,  the  law  relates  merely  to  custcun- 
ary,  not  to  statutory,  sacrifices. 

Conversely  it  appears  that  Deuteronomy  xii.  deals  with 
statutory,  not  customary,  sacrifices.  Hence  the  apparent 
antinomy.  Really  Exodus  xx.  and  Deuteronomy  xii.  are 
treating  of  different  things  in  a  manner  perfectly  intelligible 
to  contemporaries.  But  to  untrained  foreigners  living  in  a 
widely  different  age,  and  in  circumstances  that  present  no 
resemblance  to  those  of  Hebrew  antiquity,  a  few  phrases 
present  difficulties.  I  proceed  to  prove  this  in  detail. 

First,  whatever  non-lawyers  may  think,  it  is  quite  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  a  legislator  should  recognize  as  lawful  in  chapter 
xvi.  something  that  he  had  prohibited  in  chapter  xii.  Such 
a  construction  of  the  law  is  manifestly  erroneous. 

Secondly,  Deuteronomy  xii.  never  prohibits  lay  altars  at  all. 
If  the  introductory  verses  of  the  chapter  be  read,  its  whole 
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meaning  becomes  clear.  The  Israelites  were  about  to  enter 
a  land  in  which  there  were  numerous  Canaanitish  high  places 
(not  plain  lay  altars)  with  idolatrous  accessories.  They  had 
ever  been  prone  to  apostacy  (Num.  xxv.  2  ;  Lev.  xvii. ;  Deut. 
xii.  8).  Moses,  not  unnaturally,  feared  that  they  might  be 
tempted  to  go  to  these  places  and  there  offer  gifts  that  should 
be  brought  only  to  the  House  of  the  Lord.  Probably  his  fears 
were  rendered  more  acute  by  the  existence  among  the  Canaan- 
ites  of  sacrificial  institutions  closely  resembling  in  most  ex¬ 
ternals  the  statutory  individual  offerings  he  had  introduced. 
Accordingly  he  vigorously  denounces  the  “places  upon  the  high 
mountains,  and  upon  the  hills,  and  under  every  green  tree,” 
and  enjoins  the  destruction  of  such  altars  and  their  idolatrous 
accessories.  What  follows  is  directed  to  preventing  such 
places  from  being  used  by  Israelites.  In  so  far  as  the  ordinary 
common-law  worship  at  lay  altars  was  concerned,  there  was 
obviously  no  danger;  but  it  was  otherwise  with  the  new 
statutory  offerings  introduced  by  the  Mosaic  legislation  and 
with  the  food  sacrifices  of  Leviticus  xvii.  It  is  to  these,  and 
these  alone,  that  the  chapter  is  addressed.  Indeed,  had  this 
been  headed  (as  might  be  the  case  in  a  modem  statute) 
“  Statutory  Individual  Offerings,”  while  Exodus  xx.  was 
headed  “  Customary  Lay  Sacrifices,”  no  difficulties  could  have 
arisen.  Whatever  the  views  of  later  generations,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  hold  that  the  contemporaries  of  Moses  could  really 
have  supposed  this  chapter  to  refer  to  the  old  lay  sacrifices 
which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  offering  on  many  solemn  or 
joyous  occasions. 

Once  this  is  firmly  grasped,  all  difficulties  disappear.  There 
is  no  antinomy  between  Deuteronomy  xii.  and  xvi.,  because 
it  is  seen  that  the  former  deals  with  a  different  class  of  offer¬ 
ings  from  those  contemplated  by  the  latter.  Another  diffi- 
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culty  —  insuperable  for  a  lawyer  —  that  Deuteronomy  xii 
contains  no  prohibition  of  the  previously  legal  lay  altars  which 

on  the  Wellhausen  theory  it  was  meant  to  abrogate _ also 

vanishes.  And,  lastly,  it  becomes  clear  that  there  is  no  con¬ 
flict  between  Deuteronomy  xii.  13  f.  and  Exodus  xx.,  since  the 
former  is  concerned  only  with  statutory  burnt-offerings,  while 
the  latter  merely  contemplates  customary  burnt-offerings. 

When  it  is  understood  that  the  legal  provisions  of  JE  and 
Deuteronomy  are  in  perfect  harmony,  it  follows  that  the 
practice  of  the  age  of  Samuel  conforms  as  well  with  one  as 
with  the  other.  Hence  no  detailed  examination  of  the  history 
is  here  necessary :  yet  two  or  three  remarks  may  be  made  on 
Wellhausen’s  survey. 

1.  In  considering  the  evidence  of  Elijah  it  is  important  to 
note  that  while  he  speaks  of  “  thy  altars  ”  as  being  thrown 
down  (1  Kings  xix.  10,  14),  this  phrase  is  most  naturally 
interpreted  of  such  lay  altars  as  that  on  Carmel  which  he  had 
found  in  disrepair  (1  Kings  xviii.  30).  The  account  of  his 
proceedings  shows  clearly  that  we  have  to  do  here  with  an 
ordinary  lay  altar  used  more  or  less  permanently,  not  with  a 
“  hou.se  of  God  *’  or  a  horned  altar  served  by  priests.  Hence 
when  we  read  Elijah’s  complaint  it  is  natural  to  refer  it  to 
such  altars  as  that  on  Carmel. 

2.  When  Wellhausen  speaks  of  Hezekiah’s  attempt  to 
abolish  other  sanctuaries,  he  fails  to  notice  that,  according  to 
2  Kings  xviii,  4,  he  appears  to  have  left  the  lay  altars.  In 
verse  22  he  is  charged  with  having  destroyed  the  altars  of 
God,  apparently  all  altars ;  but  the  contrast  between  verse  4 
and  verse  22  does  not  favor  this  view.  Even  Robertson  Smith  ‘ 
writes:  “A  distinction  between  a  high  place  and  an  altar  is 
acknowledged  in  the  Old  Testament  down  to  the  close  of  the 
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Kingdom  (2  Kings  xxiii.  15,  Isa.  xxxvi.  7).”  If  Hezekiah 
did  leave  the  lay  altars  while  destroying  all  the  bamoth  con¬ 
taining  heathenish  accessories,  his  action  exactly  corresponds 
with  the  sole  view  of  the  original  meaning  of  the  Law  which 
is,  legally  speaking,  possible. 

With  regard  to  Wellhausen’s  discussion  of  P,  this  depends 
mainly  on  his  inability  to  discriminate  between  substantive  law 
and  procedure ;  and  for  the  moment  the  consideration  of  this 
will  be  deferred  in  order  to  clear  away  certain  minor  points. 

1.  It  is  contended  that  Joshua  xxii.  proves  that  only  a 
single  altar  is  legal.  This  argument  results  from  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  lay  altars  and  horned  altars.  The  altar  of  the  trans- 
Jordanic  tribes  was  built  after  the  pattern  of  the  great  altar 
of  burnt-offering,  and  was  therefore  a  horned  altar.  The  pro¬ 
test  against  its  erection  proves  nothing  whatever  with  regard 
to  lay  altars. 

2.  Wellhausen  writes  of  P;  “  Nowhere  does  it  become  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  abolition  of  the  Bamoth  and  Asherim  and  mem¬ 
orial  stones  is  the  real  object  contemplated ;  these  institutions 
are  now  almost  unknown,  and  what  is  really  only  intelligible 
as  a  negative  and  polemical  ordinance  is  regarded  as  full  of 
meaning  in  itself”  (p.  36).  The  superficiality  of  Wellhau¬ 
sen’s  acquaintance  with  P  must  explain,  though  it  cannot  ex¬ 
cuse,  this  misrepresentation.  P  is  as  definite  and  emphatic 
on  the  subject  as  the  other  parts  of  the  legislation :  “  then  ye 
shall  drive  out  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  from  before  you, 
and  destroy  all  their  figured  stones,  and  destroy  all  their  mol¬ 
ten  images,  and  demolish  all  their  Bamoth  ”  (Num.  xxxiii. 
52  (P®)  ;  compare  Leviticus  xxvi.  1,  30  (both  P*^)).  It  is 
of  course  true  that  P  contains  no  prohibition  of  such  bamoth 
as  Samuel’s ;  but  neither  does  JE  or  D,  both  of  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  regard  lay  altars  as  lawful. 
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3.  The  indictment  of  the  Mosaic  altar  and  tent  takes  no 
account  of  the  condition  of  the  text  of  the  concluding  chapters 
of  Exodus,  or  of  the  fact  that,  according  to  P  itself,  the  tent 
was  capable  of  transportation  in  six  pair-ox  wagons  aided  by 
porters.' 

4.  The  discussion  of  the  Mosaic  altar  of  burnt-offering 
(p.  44)  ignores  the  fact  (noticed  above)  that  either  that  altar 
or  some  other  horned  altar  was  to  be  found  before  the  Ark 
at  an  earlier  date  than  the  erection  of  Solomon’s  temple. 

Before  passing  to  the  second  great  confusion  we  must  con¬ 
sider  the  various  kinds  of  offerings  somewhat  further.  We 
have  seen  very  fully  that  law  and  history  alike  recognize  at 
least  two  kinds  of  sacrifices:  (1)  customary  offerings  pre¬ 
sented  locally  at  a  lay  altar;  and  (2)  statutory  offerings 
which  could  be  offered  only  at  the  religious  center.  But 
hitherto  we  have  dealt  purely  with  individual  sacrifices.  In 
point  of  fact,  however,  there  are  two  kinds  of  statutory  sac¬ 
rifices  —  those  offered  by  individuals,  and  those  offered  on 
behalf  of  the  whole  people.  Thus  we  really  have  three  classes: 
(1)  customary  (individual)  offerings,  (2)  statutory  individ¬ 
ual  offerings,  (3)  (statutory)  national  offerings.  I  adopt 
this  terminology  because  I  believe  the  words  “  public  ”  and 
“  private  ”  to  lend  themselves  too  readily  to  confusion.  “  Pri¬ 
vate  ”  is  apt  to  obscure  the  distinction  between  customary  in¬ 
dividual  offerings  and  statutory  individual  offerings :  “  public,” 
that  between  statutory  individual  offerings  and  national  offer¬ 
ings.  Anybody  who  wishes  to  clear  his  mind  on  the  point 
should  read,  e.g.,  Numbers  xxviii.  f.,  or  the  passage  as  to  the 
shewbread  in  Leviticus  xxiv.  5-9,  or  the  requirement  as  to 
the  sheaf  in  Leviticus  xxiii.  10-14,  and  ask  himself  whether 

‘On  the  allegations  as  to  the  tent  In  E  (p.  39),  see  Blbllothect 
Sacra,  July  and  October,  1908. 
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these  were  to  be  offered  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  (and  if  so 
which)  individual  or  on  behalf  of  the  whole  nation. 

Thus  the  sacrificial  system  contemplated  by  the  Law  is 


represented  by  the  following  table : — 


i 

Obioin. 

Whetheb  in¬ 
dividual  OB 

NATIONAL. 

1 

By  whom 

OFFEBED. 

Whebe 

OFFEBED. 

1.  Customary 

Pre-Mosaic, 

Individual. 

Offered  by 

At  a  local 

lay  offer¬ 
ings. 

regulated 
but  not 
abolished 
by  Moses. 

i 

laymen  with¬ 
out  priestly 
assistance. 

altar. 

2.  Statutory 

Introduced 

Individual. 

Offered  by 

At  the 

individual 

offerings. 

by  Moses. 

laymen  with 

priestly 

assistance. 

religious 

capital. 

3.  Statutory 

Introduced 

National. 

Offered  by 

At  the 

national 

by  Moses. 

the  priests. 

religious 

offerings. 

capital. 

The  resemblances  and  the  differences  alike  offer  numerous 


opportunities  for  blundering  to  those  who  have  no  grasp  of 
the  subject. 

The  national  offerings  which  figure  so  largely  in  P  are  not 
mentioned  in  JE  or  D.  It  therefore  becomes  necessary  to 
prove  from  the  history  that  they  in  fact  existed  long  before 
the  Exile.  Not  unnaturally  the  references  are  scanty  in 
number  and  incidental  in  character ;  yet  they  are  sufficient  to 
show  the  existence  of  these  offerings.  The  better  to  deal  with 
the  higher  critical  case  I  quote  the  following  statement  from 
Dr.  Gray’s  “  Numbers.”  The  source  appears  to  be  the  note 
on  page  79  of  Wellhausen’s  Prolegomena. 

“Before  the  Exile  the  dally  offering  consisted  of  a  [bnmt- 
offering]  in  the  morning  and  a  nn3D  [meal-offering]  in  the  evening 
(2  K.  xvl  15:  op.  1  K.  xvlli  29,  36).  Ezekiel  also  requires  one 
and  one  ring’s  (clearly  a  meal-offering)  to  be  offered  every  day,  but 
requires  both  to  be  offered  in  the  morning.  Neh.  x  34  (33)  still 
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speaks  of  a  daily  npiJD  and  a  daily  it  does  not  specify  the 

time  of  offering,  and  it  is  therefore  uncertain  whether  in  this  re¬ 
spect  it  agreed  with  2  K.  xvi  15  or  Ezek. ;  but  in  common  with  both 
of  these  it  co-ordinates  the  n^iy  and  nniD.  The  present  law  (Nu. 
xxvlii  3-8)  requires  two  daily,  one  in  the  morning  and  one  in 
the  evening,  and  also  two  nmO:  but  the  nniD  is  in  each  case  subor- 
dinated  to  the  n^iy  * 

Now,  first,  it  is  true  that  1  Kings  xviii.  29,  36  speaks  of 
ihe  time  of  the  offering  of  the  meal-offering  in  terms  that 
make  it  quite  clear  that  the  time  meant  was  in  the  evening: 
but  it  is  also  true  that  2  Kings  iii.  20  (which  the  critics  char¬ 
acteristically  ignore)  speaks  of  “  in  the  morning,  about  the 
time  of  offering  the  meal-offering.”  Therefore  there  was  also 
a  meal-offering  in  the  morning,  at  any  rate  during  some  part 
of  the  preexilic  period.  Secondly,  it  is  always  a  wise  precau¬ 
tion  to  read  the  passages  to  which  one  refers.  Second  Kings 
xvi.  15  contains  the  following  directions  from  Ahaz:  “Upon 
the  great  altar  burn  the  morning  burnt-offering,  and  the  even¬ 
ing  meal-offering,  and  the  king’s  burnt-offering,  and  his  meal¬ 
offering,  with  the  burnt-offering  of  all  the  people  of  the  land, 
and  their  meal-offering,  and  their  drink-offerings  and  sprinkle 
upon  it  all  the  blood  of  the  burnt-offering,”  etc.  Higher  crit¬ 
ical  arithmetic  is  of  course  notoriously  a  little  weak ;  but  there 
is  a  general  impression  abroad  that  one  and  one  make  two, 
not  one.  The  morning  burnt-offering  is  one,  the  burnt-offer¬ 
ing  of  all  the  people  is  also  one:  total,  two.  (The  king’s 
offering  of  course  falls  out  of  account  for  this  purpose.) 
Moreover,  “  the  burnt-offering  of  all  the  people,  and  their 
meal-offering,  and  their  drink-offerings  ”  looks  very  much  as 
if  we  had  to  do  with  subordinated  meal-offerings  and  drink- 
offerings.  Curiously  enough,  too,  even  Numbers  xxviii.  8, 
which  subordinates  meal-offerings,  .speaks  of  “  the  meal-offer¬ 
ing  of  the  morning,”  which  is  very  much  like  2  Kings  iii.  20.  It 
’  Gray,  Numbers,  p.  405 
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is  therefore  clear  that  in  truth  and  in  fact  preexilic  practice 
did  agree  with  this  law.  What  does  appear  is  the  addition 
of  a  name,  perhaps  also  a  difference  in  the  emphasis  laid  on 
the  different  offerings.  So  long  as  there  were  only  two  offer¬ 
ings  of  each  sort,  it  was  sufficient  to  speak  of  morning  and 
evening.  When  a  king’s  offering  was  added,  apparently  the 
name  “  burnt-offering  of  all  the  people  of  the  land  ”  was 
sometimes  used  to  distinguish  from  it  one  of  the  other  two. 
There  is  also  nothing  in  this  passage  about  one  of  the  meal- 
offerings  being  offered  in  the  morning;  but,  in  view  of  2 
Kings  iii.  20,  this  will  not  help  the  critics.  It  is  of  course 
possible  that  slight  variations  took  place  from  time  to  time: 
indeed  these  directions  of  Ahaz  prove  that  much.  But  there  is 
clearly  no  substantial  difference  between  the  practice  here  and 
the  law  of  P.  The  passage  in  Nehemiah  does  not  affect  our 
question  cither  way:  but  Dr.  Gray  is  right  in  saying  that  it 
is  not  entirely  free  from  obscurity.”  * 

For  our  purposes  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  national 
offerings  can  be  traced  back  to  a  period  before  the  kingdom. 
The  shewbread  was  a  national  offering.  It  is  not  mentioned 
in  JF.  or  D.  Yet  we  see  it  at  Nob.  From  this,  two  results 
follow:  (1)  at  the  earliest  post-Mosaic  times  of  which  we 
have  cognizance  national  offerings  existed;  (2)  inasmuch  as 
they  existed  long  before  the  alleged  dates  of  the  composition 
of  JE  and  D,  and  yet  are  not  mentioned  in  those  documents, 
no  inference  at  all  can  be  drawn  from  the  silence  of  those 
documents  on  these  or  similar  points.  This  is  the  answer 
to  Wellhausen’s  argument  on  page  103 :  “  Centralisation 

is  synonymous  with  generalisation  and  fixity,  and  these  are 

’  Dr.  Gray  makes  a  point  of  the  quantities  in  Numbers  xxviii.  f. 
being  fixed.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  dealing  here  with 
the  national  offerings,  which  in  this  as  in  other  respects  differed 
somewhat  from  individual  offerings. 
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the  external  features  by  which  the  festivals  of  the  Priestly 
Code  are  distinguished  from  those  which  preceded  them.  In 
evidence  I  point  to  the  prescribed  sacrifice  of  the  community 
instead  of  the  spontaneous  sacrifice  of  the  individual.”  ^  And 
the  confusion  appears  even  more  distinctly  on  page  90,  where 
we  read  of  Deuteronomy :  “  PLven  here,  however,  we  do  not 
meet  with  one  general  festive  offering  on  the  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  but  only  with  isolated  private  offerings  by  individ¬ 
uals.”  As  such  general  sacrifices  are  proved  to  have  existed 
before  the  date  to  which  Wellhausen  assigns  Deuteronomy, 
his  reasoning  is  clearly  valueless. 

Before  we  can  make  much  use  of  these  distinctions  for  the 
de.struction  of  Wellhausen’s  main  case,  we  must  proceed  to 
notice  the  other  great  source  of  confusion  —  the  ignorance  of 
the  distinction  between  substantive  law  and  procedure.  Using 
law  in  a  wide  sense  to  cover  sacrificial  as  well  as  jural  law,  it 
will  be  seen  that  this  is  a  natural  distinction.  If  A  enters 
into  a  contract  with  X  that  he  shall  sell  him  a  book,  the  rights 
and  duties  of  A  and  X  under  that  contract  will  be  governed' 
by  legal  rules.  If,  however,  X  does  not  fulfil  his  duties,  A 
may  desire  to  have  rcconr.^e  to  a  court  to  enforce  his  right. 
From  that  moment  tlie  interest  shifts  from  the  question  of 
what  his  right  is  to  the  question  how  that  right  is  to  be  en¬ 
forced.  How  is  he  to  set  about  the  business?  By  the  issue  of 
a  writ?  If  so,  how  and  when  and  by  whom  are  writs  issued? 
•And  so  on.  All  these  latter  questions  are  questions  of  pro¬ 
cedure.  In  jural  law,  procedure  in  litigation  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  part  of  procedure:  it  is,  however,  not  the  only  pro¬ 
cedure.  If  I  am  owner  of  Whiteacre  I  have  a  right  to  sell  it: 
but,  in  order  to  make  a  valid  title  for  the  purchaser,  he  and  I 
must  go  through  the  appropriate  procedure,  e.g.  executing 

*The  other  arguments  adduced  by  Wellhausen  at  this  point  will 
be  refuted  further  on. 
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the  necessary  instrument  or  instruments  for  carrying  out  my 
intention.  Similarly  with  sacrifice.  A  command  that  particu¬ 
lar  sacrifices  shall  be  offered  is  substantive  law.  The  method 
of  offering  and  ancillary  matters,  such  as  the  dues  to  be 
paid  to  the  priests,  etc.,  fall  within  the  province  of  procedure. 

In  countries  that  have  codified  their  law  it  is  frequently  the 
case  that  separate  codes  are  devoted  to  procedure  in  litigation. 
Thus  codes  of  civil  procedure  and  criminal  procedure  will 
frequently  be  found  by  the  side  of  codes  of  civil  and  criminal 
law.  In  the  codes  of  procedure  the  emphasis  naturally  lies 
on  methods  of  procedure.  It  is  assumed  that  a  duty  is  alleged 
to  have  been  broken,  and  the  rules  deal  with  the  steps  to  be 
taken  in  such  a  state  of  affairs.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
codes  of  substantive  law  the  emphasis  lies  on  the  rights  and 
duties  of  the  parties,  not  on  the  remedies  to  be  pursued  in 
case  of  a  breach  of  law.  Such  distinctions  arise  universally 
because  they  are  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  subject.  They 
do  not  prove  diversity  of  date  or  authorship. 

A  great  part  of  Wellhausen’s  book  rests  on  his  ignorance 
of  these  fundamental  considerations.  We  have  seen  that  JE 
and  D  require  Israelites  to  bring  certain  statutory  individual 
offerings  to  the  religious  capital.  The  procedure  to  be  follow¬ 
ed  in  such  cases  is  for  the  most  part  contained  in  P.  That  is 
the  answer  to  such  passages  as  the  following: — 

“But  is  it  older  or  younger  than  Deuteronomy?  In  that  book 
the  unity  of  the  cultus  is  commanded;  in  the  Priestly  Code  It  is 
fresupposed.  Everywhere  It  is  tacitly  assumed  as  a  fundamental 
postulate,  but  nowhere  does  it  find  actual  expression”  (p.  35). 

“An  altogether  disproportionate  emphasis  is  accordingly  laid  upon 
the  technique  of  sacrifice  corresponding  to  the  theory,  alike  upon 
the  when,  the  where,  and  the  hy  whom,  and  also  In  a  very  special 
manner  upon  the  how"  (p.  52). 

Such  are  the  characteristics  of  every  code  of  procedure. 
For  instance,  the  procedure  for  commencing  actions  in  a  given 
Vol.  LXVI.  No.  264.  11 
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court  necessarily  assumes  that  there  will  be  persons  who  will 
conceive  themselves  to  have  good  causes  of  action,  and  will 
accordingly  invoke  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  it  will  “  presuppose  ”  the  existence  of  the  court  and  of 
the  cause  of  action  and  occupy  itself  with  “  the  when,  the 
where,  the  by  whom,  and  the  how!*  to  the  partial  or  total  ex¬ 
clusion  of  all  other  topics.  On  the  other  hand,  the  code  of 
substantive  law  will  assume  that  such  matters  are  dealt  with 
in  the  code  of  procedure  and  will  accordingly  leave  them  out  of 
account. 

These  then  are  the  confusions  that  underlie  Wellhausen’s 
arguments  about  the  relation  of  P  to  the  other  portions  of  the 
legislation.  They  are  admirably  illustrated  in  the  following 
sentence  as  to  J :  “  How  one  is  to  set  about  offering  sacrifice 
is  taken  for  granted  as  already  known,  and  nowhere  figures 
as  an  affair  for  the  legislation,  which,  on  the  contrary, 
occupies  itself  with  quite  other  things”  (p.  53).  Here  we 
have  two  confusions:  (1)  in  part,  Wellhausen  is  thinking  of 
customary  lay  sacrifice  and  confusing  it  with  the  statutory  in¬ 
dividual  sacrifices;  but  (2)  in  part,  also,  he  is  falling  into  the 
error  of  expecting  to  find  procedure  dealt  with  in  the  wrong 
place.  To  make  this  quite  clear  it  will  be  necessary  to  dwell 
on  other  considerations. 

An  Israelite  presenting  him.self  at  the  House  of  God  which 
was  controlled  by  a  priesthood  would  necessarily  have  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  instructions  they  might  give  him  if  he  desired  to 
offer.  This  is  sufficiently  obvious  without  argument.  We 
have  an  interesting  illustration  in  1  Samuel  ii.,  where  the 
laity  were  forced  to  conform  even  to  practices  that  they  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  wrong.^  In  most  cases,  however,  there  would  be 

^To  avoid  interrupting  the  thread  of  the  argument,  the  discrep¬ 
ancy  alleged  to  exist  between  this  passage  and  P  will  be  discussed 
later  on. 
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no  conflict.  The  layman  would  be  anxious  to  offer  in  the 
right  way:  the  priest  would  be  there  to  give  him  the  neces¬ 
sary  instructions.  As  the  procedure  relating  to  the  statutory 
individual  offerings  was  technical,  and  a  knowledge  of  it 
could  never  be  required  save  at  the  House  of  God,  it  was 
naturally  relegated  by  Moses  to  that  portion  of  his  legislation 
which,  as  we  shall  see  later,  was  to  reach  the  people  only 
through  the  teaching  of  the  priests. 

The  fact  that  Moses  introduced  for  the  first  time  statutory 
individual  offerings  which  could  be  performed  only  at  the  re¬ 
ligious  capital  with  the  aid  of  priests  made  it  necessary  to  de¬ 
fine  and  regulate  the  respective  roles  of  sacrificant  and  priest ; 
and  accordingly  we  find  such  regulations  in  P.‘  This  and  the 
confusion  between  customary  lay  sacrifice  and  statutory  indi¬ 
vidual  sacrifice  are  responsible  for  Wellhausen’s  argument  on 
page  54,  where  he  says  of  J :  “According  to  this  representation 
of  the  matter,  Moses  left  the  procedure  in  sacrifice  ....  to  be 
regulated  by  the  traditional  praxis.”  That  is  true  of  the  first 
kind  of  sacrifice,  and  once  the  necessary  distinction  is  drawn, 
no  difficulty  or  inconsistency  remains. 

The  clear  distinction  between  substantive  law  and  procedure 
makes  it  easy  to  dispose  of  Wellhausen’s  account  of  the  festi¬ 
vals.  On  pages  99  f.  Wellhausen  alleges,  with  regard  to  the 
three  pilgrimage  festivals,  that  in  P 

“tbe  festal  celebratiou.  properly  so  called,  is  exhausted  by  a  pre¬ 
scribed  joint  offering.  .  .  .  The  passover  alone  continues  In  the 
Priestly  Code  also  to  be  a  sacrificial  meal,  and  participation  therein 
to  be  restricted  to  the  family  or  a  limited  society.  But  this  last 
remnant  of  the  old  custom  shows  itself  here  as  a  peculiar  excep¬ 
tion  ;  .  .  .  . 

“  Of  a  piece  with  this  is  the  circumstance  that  the  ‘  first-fruits  ’  of 

*It  is  not  the  case  that  the  priest  slaughters  the  animal  sacri¬ 
ficed  by  an  individual.  On  the  contrary,  the  sacrificant  performs 
this  duty  (Lev.  1.  5,  etc.). 
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the  season  have  come  to  be  separated  from  the  festivals  still  mors 
than  had  been  previously  the  case.  While  in  Deuteronomy  they  are 
still  offered  at  the  three  great  sacrificial  meals  in  the  presence  of  the 
Loan,  in  the  Priestly  Code  they  have  altogether  ceased  to  be  offer¬ 
ings  at  all,  and  thus  also  of  course  have  ceased  to  be  festal  offer¬ 
ings,  being  merely  dues  payable  to  the  priests  (by  whom  they  are  in 
part  collected)  and  not  in  any  case  brought  before  the  altar.  Thna 
the  feasts  entirely  lose  their  peculiar  characteristics,  the  occasiona 
by  which  they  are  inspired  and  distin^ished ;  by  the  monotonona 
sameness  of  the  unvarying  bumt-oflPering  and  sin-offering  of  the  com¬ 
munity  as  a  whole  they  are  all  put  on  the  same  even  level,  deprived 
of  their  natural  spontaneity,  and  degraded  into  mere  ‘  exercises  of 
religion.’  Only  some  very  slight  traces  continue  to  bear  witness  to, 
we  might  rather  say,  to  betray,  what  was  the  point  from  which  the 
development  started,  namely,  the  rites  of  the  barley  sheaf,  the  loaves 
of  bread,  and  the  booths  (Lev.  xxlii.).  But  these  are  mere  rites,  pet¬ 
rified  remains  of  the  old  custom ;  the  actual  first-fruits  belonging  to 
the  owners  of  the  soil  are  collected  by  the  priests,  the  shadow  of 
them  is  retained  at  the  festival  in  the  form  of  the  sheaf  offered  by 
the  whole  community  —  a  piece  of  symbolism  which  has  now  become 
quite  separated  from  its  connection  and  is  no  longer  understood.  And 
since  the  giving  of  thanks  for  the  fruits  of  the  field  has  ceased  to 
have  any  substantial  place  in  the  feasts,  the  very  shadow  of  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  two  also  begins  to  disappear,  for  the  rites  of  Lev. 
xxlii.  are  taken  over  from  an  older  legislation,  and  for  the  most  part 
are  passed  over  in  silence  in  Num.  xxviii.,  xxix.  Here,  again,  the 
passover  has  followed  a  path  of  its  own.  Even  at  an  earlier  period, 
substitution  of  other  cattle  and  sheep  was  permitted.  But  now  in 
the  Priestly  Code  the  firstlings  are  strictly  demanded  indeed,  but 
merely  as  dues,  not  as  sacrifices;  the  passover,  always  a  yearling 
lamb  or  kid,  has  neither  in  fact  nor  in  time  anything  to  do  with 
them,  but  occupies  a  separate  position  alongside.” 

I  begin  with  Passover.  The  theory  that  in  F  the  festival  is 
celebrated  in  the  house,  and  not  before  the  Lord,  rests  on  Well- 
hau .sen’s  habitual  omission  to  examine  the  evidence.  The 
statements  relating  to  the  second  Passover  (i.e.  the  first  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Passover  in  Egypt)  leave  no  doubt  on  that  head. 
In  Numbers  ix.  6-14  we  read  how  certain  men  who  were  not 
in  a  state  of  sacrificial  cleanness  were  unable  to  perform  their 
statutory  duties.  The  R.  V.  translation  is  here  misleading,  for 
“  offer  the  oblation  ”  (ver.  7  and  13)  does  not  represent  the 
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original  adequately.  The  Hebrew  uses  technical  terms  which 
signify  the  presentation  of  sacrifices  at  the  religious  capital. 
Attendance  at  the  religious  capital  is  also  implied  by  Exodus 
xii.  48  (“let  him  come  near”)  ;  but  from  verse  46  it  would 
seem  that  the  actual  meal  was  intended  to  take  place  in  each 
family’s  temporary  or  permanent  abode,  though  presumably 
the  animal  was  killed  at  the  religious  center.  This  disposes  of 
Wellhausen’s  argument  (p.  102)  that  “the  law  relating  to 
Easter  is  removed  from  all  connection  with  the  tabernacle 
legislation  (Exod.  xii.  1  seq.),  and  the  difficulty  that  now  in 
the  case  of  the  passover  the  sanctuary  which  elsewhere  in  the 
Priestly  Code  is  indispensable  must  be  left  out  of  sight  is  got 
over  by  divesting  it  as  much  as  possible  of  its  sacrificial  char¬ 
acter.”  Yet  in  a  note  he  says :  “  The  ignoring  of  the  sanctu¬ 
ary  has  a  reason  only  in  the  case  of  the  first  passover,  and 
perhaps  ought  to  be  regarded  as  holding  good  for  that  only.” 
It  will  now  be  obvious  that  in  point  of  fact,  apart  from  the 
Passover  in  Egypt,  the  whole  legislation  —  that  of  JE  and  P  as 
well  as  D  —  contemplates  an  appearance  at  the  House  of  the 
Lord  on  Passover. 

Wellhausen  further  writes  in  this  connection :  “  But  now 

in  the  Priestly  Code  the  firstlings  are  strictly  demanded  indeed, 
but  merely  as  dues,  not  as  sacrifices”  (p.  100).  That  is  not 
the  case.  In  P  the  firstlings  are  “  holy  ” ;  and  P’s  rule  as  to 
“  holy  ”  things  other  than  most  holy  things  and  wave-offerings 
is  expressed  in  Numbers  v.  9  f.  This  passage  is  very  import¬ 
ant;  because  it  not  merely  explains  the  difficulties  that  have 
been  felt  as  to  firstlings,  but  clearly  proves  the  large  measure 
of  spontaneity  and  free  will  attaching  to  the  sacrificial  system. 
“And  every  terumah  [E.V.  “  heave-offering  ”]  of  all  the  holy 
things  of  the  children  of  Israel,  which  they  present  unto  the 
priest,  shall  be  his.  And  every  man’s  holy  things  shall  be  his : 
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whatsoever  any  man  giveth  the  priest,  it  shall  be  his.”  That 
is  to  say,  the  Israelite  consumed  such  holy  things  as  were 
brought  to  the  religious  capital  (e.g.  firstlings)  at  a  sacrificial 
feast.  But  of  them  he  gave  a  terumah  (consisting  of  such  ani¬ 
mals  or  amounts  as  he  might  choose)  to  the  priest.  The  sub¬ 
sequent  disposition  of  this  terumah  is  regulated  by  Numbers 
xviii.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  question  of  these  first¬ 
lings  and  other  holy  things  being  “  demanded  as  dues,”  or 
“  collected  by  the  priests.” 

The  next  event  in  the  festal  cycle  is  the  presentation  of  the 
kind  of  first-fruits  known  as  reshith.^  The  only  date  we  have 
here  is  that  of  Leviticus  xxiii.  10  f.  It  is  true  that  this  is  as¬ 
signed  not  to  P  but  to  Pb  (or  H  if  that  notation  be  preferred); 
but  seeing  that  P  incorporated  this  in  his  work  he  must  be 
taken  to  have  agreed  with  the  date.^  Now  P  contains  rules  of 
procedure  relating  apparently  to  individual  offerings  of  re- 
shith  (Lev.  ii.  11-13)  which  show’s  that  this  legislation  occu¬ 
pies  precisely  the  same  position  as  JE  and  D  in  this  matter, 
for  the  presence  of  such  offerings  in  P  negatives  the  view  that 
“  the  actual  first-fruits  are  collected  by  the  priests  while  the 

*  On  the  true  distinction  between  reshith  and  hikkurim,  of  whidi 
Welhausen  knows  nothing,  see  Murray’s  Illustrated  Bible  Diction¬ 
ary,  «.  V.,  “First-fruits.” 

•  Wellhausen  writes  of  Deuteronomy  xxvi.  Iff.;  “  the  prayer 
with  which  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles  the  share  of  the  festal  gifti 
falling  to  the  priest  Is  offered  to  the  Deity”  (p.  92).  The  theory 
that  this  offering  refers  to  tabernacles  Is  not  merely  groundless,  but 
demonstrably  wrong:  (1)  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  to  connect 
it  with  tabernacles;  (2)  this  is  an  offering  of  reshith,  and  the  only 
date  given  for  this  is  that  of  Leviticus;  (3)  it  lies  in  the  nature  of 
reshith,  “  the  first  of  all  the  fruit  of  the  ground,”  that  it  could  not 
be  offered  at  the  end  of  the  agricultural  year.  To  be  “  first  ”  it  must 
be  offered  at  “  tlie  time  thou  beginnest  to  put  the  sickle  in  the  stand¬ 
ing  com.”  Note  that  this  prayer  only  applies  to  reshith  of  “the 
frolt  of  the  ground,”  i.e.  not  to  wine  or  oil. 
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shadow  of  them  is  retained  at  the  festival  in  the  form  of  the 
sheaf,  etc.” 

Seven  weeks  after  the  presentation  of  reshith  comes  Pente¬ 
cost.  Here  the  same  tale  awaits  us.  Numbers  xxviii.  26  act¬ 
ually  refers  to  Pentecost  as  “  the  day  of  the  bikkurim.*'  It 
follows  that  it  did  not  separate  the  first-fruits  of  the  season 
from  the  festival.  Leviticus  ii.  14-16  undoubtedly  deals  with 
the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  the  case  of  individual  offerings 
of  bikkurim.  And  this  postulates  as  its  necessary  complement 
the  command  for  individual  Israelites  to  bring  bikkurim  to  the 
House  of  the  Lord  (Ex.  xxiii.  19;  xxxiv.  26).  Thus  here 
again  the  view  of  P  and  JE  is  found  to  be  identically  the 
same.  But,  as  usual,  it  is  not  P  that  gives  us  the  primary  and 
constituent  enactment. 

The  third  pilgrimage  festival  was  tabernacles.  On  this 
Wellhausen  writes: — 

".  .  .  .  Alike  at  Jerusalem  and  at  Bethel  ‘the  feast*  was  cele¬ 
brated  from  the  days  of  Solomon  and  Jeroboam  just  as  previously  at 
Sbecbem  and  Shiloh,  in  the  former  place  in  September,  in  the  latter 
perhaps  somewhat  later.  This  was  at  that  period  the  sole  actual 
panegyris.  The  feasts  at  the  beginning  of  summer  may  indeed  also 
have  been  observed  at  this  early  period  (Isa.  ix.  2),  but  in  smaller 
local  circles,”  etc.  (pp.  94  f.). 

This  leaves  out  of  account  the  notice  that  Solomon  sacrificed 
three  times  in  the  year  (1  Kings  ix.  25).  It  can  scarcely  be 
that  if  he  recognized  tabernacles  (as  is  admitted)  this  was  not 
one  of  the  three  sacrifices.  If  so,  a  presumption  arises  that  the 
other  two  occasions  were  the  other  two  pilgrimage  festivals; 
and  this  presumption  is  strengthened  by  the  law  of  JE.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  religious  observances  during  the  whole  of 
this  period  is  so  fragmentary  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any 
inferences  from  the  non-mention  of  particular  festivals. 

With  regard  to  the  connection  of  tabernacles  and  the  partic- 
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ular  offerings  of  the  season,  the  matter  is  extremely  simple 
Tithes  of  wine,  for  example,  could  not  be  dealt  with  until  after 
the  vintage.  Hence  it  follows  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
that  they  could  be  used  for  religious  purposes  only  at  taber¬ 
nacles,  and  not  before.  Nature  made  impossible  the  alleged 
“  dissociation  ”  of  the  two. 

I  turn  to  deal  with  some  smaller  points. 

Wellhausen  writes : — 

“ .  .  .  .  We  may  in  like  manner  venture  to  regard  it  as  a  kind  e( 
refinement,  though  rather  a  refinement  of  idea,  that  the  fiesh  of  the 
sacrifice  in  the  Priestly  Code  is  no  longer  boiled,  but  consigned  to 
the  altar  fiames  in  its  raw  condition.  Such  was  not  the  ancient  cna- 
tom,  as  is  seen,  not  only  from  the  case  of  Gideon  already  cited 
(Judges  vi.),  but  also  from  the  procedure  at  Shiloh,  described  in  1 
Sam.  ii.,  where  the  sons  of  Eli  will  not  wait  until  the  fiesh  of  the 
sacrifice  has  been  boiled,  and  the  altar  pieces  burnt,  but  rtomanfl 
their  share  raw  for  roasting”  (pp.  67 f.;  cp.  p.  62). 

In  1  Samuel  ii.  15-17  we  read :  “  Yea,  before  they  burnt  the 
fat,  the  priest’s  servant  came,  and  said  to  the  man  that  sacrificed, 
Give  flesh  to  roast  for  the  priest ;  for  he  will  not  have  sodden 
flesh  of  thee,  but  raw.  And  if  the  man  said  unto  him.  They 
will  surely  burn  the  fat  presently,  and  then  take  as  much  as 
thy  soul  desireth ;  then  he  would  say.  Nay,  but  thou  shalt  give 
it  me  now :  and  if  not,  I  will  take  it  by  force.  And  the  sin  of 
the  young  men  was  very  great  before  the  Lord,”  etc.  (R.  V.) 

Now  Leviticus  iii.  does  not  make  it  clear  that  the  flesh  of 
peace-offerings  is  to  be  boiled  at  all,  still  less  when  it  is  to  be 
boiled;  and  accordingly  it  has  been  said  that  here  we  have 
early  practice  contradicting  P.  But  while  it  is  true  that  Levit¬ 
icus  iii.  is  silent  on  the  point ;  yet,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the 
practice  of  boiling  such  sacrifices  was  so  universal  that  P 
recognized  it  as  certain  to  be  done  without  specific  directions, 
it  would  appear  that  the  passage  in  Samuel  does  not  prove 
what  Wellhausen  thinks  it  does.  Such  evidence  is  forthcom- 
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ing.  In  Numbers  vi.  we  have  the  law  of  the  Nazirite  who  is 
to  bring  inter  alia  a  peace-offering.  Nothing  is  said  about 
boiling  the  peace-offering,  but  this  is  assumed  as  self-evidently 
necessary ;  for  in  verse  19  the  law  suddenly  speaks  of 
"the  sodden  shoulder  of  the  ram.”  I  do  not  infer  from  this 
that  anything  on  the  subject  of  boiling  has  fallen  out  of  the 
text.  The  true  inference  is  that  in  pre-Mosaic  times  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  boiling  the  meat  of  peace-offerings  was  universal.  This 
was  continued  by  Moses  in  the  case  of  his  statutory  offerings 
without  express  mention  —  for  no  mention  was  necessary  in 
dealing  with  a  univer.sal  custom.  Hence,  where  for  some  rea¬ 
son  or  other  a  departure  from  the  usual  practice  was  necessary, 
express  directions  are  given;  e.g.  on  the  Passover  in  Eg^t, 
where  the  animals  were  not  ordinary  peace-offerings.  Simi¬ 
larly,  at  the  consecration  of  Aaron,  the  boiling  was,  for  some 
reason,  to  take  place  later.  Otherwise  no  mention  was  neces¬ 
sary.^  Similarly  Leviticus  vi.  21  (28)  assumes  the  boiling  of 
the  sin-offering,  and  deals  with  the  treatment  of  the  receptacle 
in  which  it  has  been  boiled.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  pas¬ 
sage  of  Samuel  is  unfavorable  to  the  critical  case. 

It  is  said  that  P  first  fixed  definite  dates  for  the  festi¬ 
vals.*  Before  its  publication,  tabernacles,  for  example,  was 
celebrated  in  the  autumn,  but  not  on  any  particular  date.  This 
is  disposed  of  by  1  Kings  xii.  32  f. ;  “  Jeroboam  ordained  a 
feast  in  the  eighth  month,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month, 
like  unto  the  feast  that  is  in  Judah.  .  .  .  And  he  went  up  ...  . 
on  the  fifteenth  day  in  the  eighth  month,  even  in  the  month 
which  he  had  dezdsed  of  his  own  heart.’*  The  month  he  had 
devised,  but  not  the  day,  for  the  date  of  tabernacles  —  the 
date  of  P,  and  P  alone  of  the  Pentateuchal  “  codes  ”  —  is  the 

'Of  course  the  express  command  to  boil  in  Deuteronomy  xvi.  is 
probabiy  due,  to  the  previous  command  as  to  the  Passover  In  Egypt. 

'Wellhausen,  Proiegomena,  p.  101. 
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fifteenth  of  the  seventh  month.  Can  it  be  doubted  that  there 
was  a  feast  in  Judah  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  a  month  that  was 
not  the  eighth? 

This  passage  also  disposes  of  another  little  critical  argu¬ 
ment.  It  is  alleged  that  before  the  exile  the  months  were  not 
designated  by  numbers/  and  indeed  that,  if  they  had  been 
Tishri,  now  the  seventh  month,  would  have  been  the  first. 
Thus  P  betrays  late  date  by  numbering  the  months  and  by 
treating  Tishri  —  the  month  of  tabernacles  —  as  the  seventh 
month.  Yet  in  this  passage  of  Kings  we  hear  of  the  eighth 
month  by  number,  and  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  Jero¬ 
boam’s  choice  was  dictated  by  the  fact  that  it  was  the  month 
after  the  seventh.  It  cannot  be  argued  that  the  month  was 
really  the  second  in  the  days  of  Jeroboam. 

It  may  be  well  to  expose  a  minor  blunder  of  a  singularly 
ludicrous  type  made  by  Wellhausen  in  connection  with  the  fes¬ 
tivals.  As  nearly  all  readers  of  Genesis  i.  are  aware,  the  day 
began  in  the  evening  in  ancient  Israel.  On  page  104  we  read 
in  reference  to  the  Priestly  Code :  “  The  passover,  in  the 
first  month,  on  the  evening  of  the  14th,  here  also  indeed  begins 
the  feast,  but  does  not,  as  in  Deut.  xvi.  4,  8,  count  as  the  first 
day  of  Easter  week ;  on  the  contrary,  the  latter  does  not  begin 
until  the  15th  and  closes  with  the  21st  (comp.  Lev.  xxiii.  6; 
Num.  xxviii.  17;  Exod.  xii.  18).”  It  will  be  seen  that  Well¬ 
hausen  admits  that  in  P  the  passover  falls  on  the  evening  of 
the  14th  day,  i.e.  according  to  the  Hebrew  reckoning  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  15th  day  (“  and  it  was  evening  and  it  was  morn¬ 
ing”).  Now  Deuteronomy  xvi.  6  provides  for  the  sacrifice  of 
the  passover  “  at  even,  at  the  going  down  of  the  sun,”  and 
verse  4  speaks  of  ”  in  the  even,  on  the  first  day  ”  as  the  time 
of  the  sacrifice.  It  seems  obvious  that  Wellhausen  wrote  this, 


’  Wellhausen.  Prolegomena,  p.  100. 
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not  heeding  that  this  “  even  ”  would  be  the  beginning  and 
not  the  end  of  the  first  day.  It  does  not  “  count  as  the 
first  day  of  Easter  week  ”  but  only  as  a  portion  of  the  first 
day:  and  nobody  who  has  read  Genesis  i.  will  doubt  that  P 
reckoned  days  in  the  same  way  as  D  does  here.^ 

Wellhausen’s  discussion  of  the  new  moon  need  not  detain 
us.  It  is  abundantly  obvious  that  this  was  celebrated  in  early 
times.  Doubtless  it  was  pre-Mosaic ;  and  it  was  therefore  not 
necessary  to  enact  its  observance,  as  this  already  depended  on 
the  customary  law.  With  regard  to  the  Day  of  Atonement 
and  sin-offerings  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  what  I  have  said  in 
the  Princeton  Theological  Review  for  April,  1907.  A  refuta¬ 
tion  of  other  points  will  be  found  in  my  “  Studies  in  Biblical 
Law.”  The  melancholy  and  disastrous  blunders  that  we  have 
already  analyzed  necessarily  affect  Wellhausen’s  point  of  view 
throughout,  and,  in  combination  with  a  documentary  theory 
that  is  demonstrably  untenable,^  compel  him  to  take  perverse 
views  of  many  minor  points.  It  may,  however,  be  worth  while 
to  correct  one  t"*!  these  as  a  sample. 

On  pages  68  and  69  Wellhausen  alleges  that  leavened  cakes 
“  seem  originally  by  no  means  to  have  been  considered  unfit  to 
be  offered  as  in  Lev.  ii.  11.  For  under  this  law  of  Lev.  ii.  even 
the  presentation  of  the  shewbread  would  be  inexplicable.” 
This  particular  misrepresentation  appears  to  be  due  to  Well¬ 
hausen’s  omission  to  read  this  and  the  following  verse ;  for  the 
reason  given  is  that  fire  offerings  of  leaven  were  not  to  be 

*In  a  footnote  on  the  next  page  (105)  Wellhausen  actually  ar- 
gnes  against  this  by  saying  inter  alia  that  the  first  day  of  the  feast 
in  Deuteronomy  is  Just  the  day  on  the  evening  of  which  the  pass- 
over  is  held,  and  upon  it  there  follow  not  seven  but  six  days  more.” 
let  Deuteronomy  xvi.  3  clearly  makes  the  seven  days  of  eating  un¬ 
leavened  bread  begin  with  the  Passover  sacrifice. 

*See  Essays  In  Pentateuchal  Criticism,  ante,  July,  1908-July, 
1900. 
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burnt:  if  offered,  leaven  was  to  be  presented  as  reshith,  and 
not  to  be  burnt  at  the  altar.  Of  course  the  shewbread  was  not 
to  be  burnt  either. 

I  turn  to  a  more  important  matter. 

The  critical  case  is  that  P  is  a  post-exilic  forgery,  though  it 
may  embody  a  good  deal  of  earlier  material.  The  irreducible 
minimum  of  the  historico-legal  case  is  that  the  legislation  at 
any  rate  is  (subject  only  to  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  MS, 
tradition,  which  do  not  affect  the  point  at  issue)  Mosaic,  i.e. 
that  we  have  in  it  the  laws  of  Moses  in  the  language  of  Moses. 
Now  on  the  critical  side  it  is  usual,  after  making  a  number  of 
admissions  as  to  apparent  references  in  the  literature,  to  say 
that  such  references  are  insufficient  to  prove  the  literary  use  of 
P.  But  this  argument  ignores  the  express  statements  of  the 
Pentateuch,  including  P,  which  make  it  clear  beyond  all  possi¬ 
bility  of  doubt  that  the  portions  of  the  legislation  embraced 
in  P  were  for  the  most  part  not  intended  for  general  use: 
“  They  shall  teach  Jacob  thy  judgments,  and  Israel  thy  law” 
(Deut.  xxxiii.  10,  older  poem  included  in  E)  ;  “Take  heed  in 
the  plague  of  leprosy  that  thou  observe  diligently,  and  do  ac¬ 
cording  to  all  that  the  priests  the  Levites  shall  teach  you :  as  I 
commanded  them,  so  ye  shall  observe  to  do”  (Deut.  xxiv.  8 
(D)).  These  passages  are  tantamount  to  direct  statements 
that  there  were  certain  teachings  which  were  not  intended  to 
be  generally  current,  but  were  intrusted  to  the  Levites.  So  too 
P :  “  and  to  teach  the  children  of  Israel  all  the  statutes  which 
the  Lord  hath  spoken  unto  them  by  the  hand  of  Moses  ”  (Lev. 
X.  11 ;  cp.  xiv.  54—57 ;  xv.  31-33,  etc.).  The  contents  of  much 
of  the  legislation  confirm  this.  It  must  be  obvious  that  the  de¬ 
tails  about  leprosy,  sacrificial  procedure,  priestly  duties,  etc., 
are  too  complicated  and  technical,  and  also  had  too  little  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  everyday  tasks  of  the  ordinary  Israelite,  for  it  to 
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liave  been  possible  to  put  them  into  operation  without  the 
assistance  of  a  specially  trained  class.  It  follows  that  no  ar¬ 
gument  about  literary  use  could  be  decisive  on  the  question  of 
the  date  and  authorship  of  this  legislation.  Further,  when 
Wellhausen  speaks  of  P  as  “  a  law-book  intended  for  the 
whole  community  ”  (p.  53),  he  merely  contradicts  all  the  data 
of  P  itself.  Given  the  fact  that  large  portions  of  P  are  pro¬ 
fessedly  not  intended  for  direct  general  use,  and  that  other 
large  portions  are  connected  with  these  by  similarity  of  style 
and  material,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  reasons  for  the  pecu¬ 
liar  phenomena  of  this  legislation.  Leaving  out  of  account  mi¬ 
nor  divisions,  three  main  groups  of  laws  are  to  be  distinguished 
in  the  Pentateuch.  First,  there  is  law  designed,  as  appears 
from  its  style,  to  be  memorized.  Secondly,  we  have  Deuter¬ 
onomy,  the  bulk  of  which  was  delivered  in  the  first  instance  in 
the  form  of  speeches.  This  was  intended  for  septennial  read¬ 
ing  to  the  whole  people,  and  style  and  contents  are  for  the 
most  part  colored  by  these  facts.  Thirdly,  we  have  the  bulk 
of  P  —  matters  of  procedure  at  the  religious  capital,  details 
relating  to  the  organization  of  the  priestly  tribe,  matters  in 
which  the  assistance  of  a  specially  trained  class  would  have  to 
be  invoked. 

All  this  presents  not  the  slightest  difficulty  but  in  view  of 
some  of  the  arguments  used  it  may  be  well  to  explain  one  or 
two  points  shortly. 

The  charge  of  the  calendar  is  a  technical  duty  which  fell  to 
the  priesthood  in  ancient  Rome  as  well  as  in  ancient  Israel. 
Hence  it  is  easy  to  see  why  elaborate  dates  are  given  in  the 
portions  referred  to  P,  while  in  the  legislation  intended  for 
general  currency  more  summary  and  popular  methods  were 

‘See  especially  the  Princeton  Theological  Review,  April  and  Octo¬ 
ber,  1907. 
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adopted.  Further,  the  object  alike  in  Exodus  and  Deuter¬ 
onomy  excludes  the  idea  of  a  full  calendar.  Exodus  gives 
merely  a  terse  summary  of  the  principal  new  Mosaic  festivals 
etc.,  that  affected  the  life  of  the  ordinary  peasant.  He 
would  learn  details  of  date  from  the  priesthood.  Deuteronomy 
is  concerned  with  the  creation  and  use  of  a  religious  capital 
and  therefore  emphasizes  this  aspect  of  the  pilgrimage  festi¬ 
vals. 

The  other  point  is  more  important.  Great  stress  is  laid  on 
prophetic  denunciations  of  sacrifice,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
priestly  teachings  known  to  the  prophets  were  concerned  with 
righteousness  rather  than  ritual.  In  weighing  such  arguments 
it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  some  of  the  matters  we  have 
already  considered.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  much  of  P  is 
mere  procedure ;  and,  assuming  that  the  various  sacrifices  at 
the  temple  were  performed  in  a  manner  substantially  agreeing 
with  its  requirements,  there  is  really  no  reason  why  the  proph¬ 
ets  should  have  thundered  on  the  subject.^  So  too  with  other 
provisions.  We  know  froni  Deuteronomy  that  there  were 
teachings  relating  to  leprosy :  yet  the  prophets  never  denounce 
the  priestly  teaching  on  the  ground  that  it  fails  to  deal  with 
this  matter,  which  ex  hypothesi  was  known  in  the  time  of,  say, 
Jeremiah.  Further,  it  is  possible  to  force  on  the  words  of  the 
prophets  a  meaning  that  was  never  intended.  For  example, 
Jeremiah  says :  “  For  I  said  nought  unto  your  fathers,  and 
commanded  them  nought,  in  the  day  that  I  brought  them  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt,  concerning  bumt-offerings  or  sacrifices  ” 
(vii.  22).  If  this  is  to  be  pressed  in  its  most  literal  meaning, 
we  must  infer  that  Jeremiah  was  unacquainted  with  the  laws 
of  Deuteronomy  and  JE,  for  these  contain  such  commands. 

*  Cp.,  however,  Zephaniah  ill.  4 :  “  her  priests  have  profaned  the 
sanctuary,  they  have  done  violence  to  the  law.”  This  naay  possibly 
refer  to  something  In  connection  with  ritual. 
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fjo  man  with  a  balanced  mind  would  hesitate  to  use  such  lan¬ 
guage  if  no  grave  scandals  were  connected  with  the  sacrificial 
procedure  of  his  day.  But  there  is  another  aspect  to  the  mat¬ 
ter.  According  to  the  Jewish  rabbis  the  most  important  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  Pentateuch  is  Leviticus  xix.  Anybody  who  will  be 
at  the  pains  of  reading  that  passage  will  see  why  it  has  ob¬ 
tained  this  distinction.  That  chapter  belongs  to  Ph  and  is 
incorporated  in  P.  It  is  clear  from  the  superscription  and  the 
form  that  it  was  meant  to  be  known  to  the  whole  people.  If 
we  may  assume  that  this  and  kindred  passages  were  intended 
to  be  taught  by  the  priests  to  all  and  sundry,  the  expressions 
of  the  prophets  become  easily  intelligible. 

One  thing  more.  In  a  footnote  on  page  59,  Wellhausen 
writes : — 


“That  the  priests  were  not  mere  teachers  of  law  and  morals,  but 
also  gave  ritual  instruction  (e.ff.,  regarding  cleanness  and  unclean- 
ness),  is  of  course  not  denied  by  this.  All  that  is  asserted  is  that 
in  pre-exilian  antiquity  the  priests’  own  praxis  (at  the  altar)  never 
constituted  the  contents  of  the  Torah,  but  that  their  Torah  always 
consisted  of  instructions  to  the  laity.” 


What  he  has  failed  to  see  is  that  there  would  be  no  object  in 
teaching  the  laity  the  praxis  of  the  priests  at  the  altar,  and 
also  that  we  have  absolutely  no  information  as  to  whether 
the  rules  governing  their  practice  were  or  were  not  included 
in  their  “  torah.”  On  the  first  point  our  only  information  is 
afforded  by  the  passage  of  Samuel  where  we  hear  of  the  sin 
of  Eli’s  sons.  That  is  not  sufficient  to  ground  any  theory. 
No  doubt  in  ordinary  cases  the  priest  performed  his  task 
correctly,  and  was  thought  to  do  so  by  laymen.  The  second 
point  is  equally  important.  Our  historical  information  as  to 
the  priestly  teaching  is  entirely  derived  from  cases  where  it 
came  into  contact  with  the  life  of  the  people.  It  follows,  of 
necessity,  that  we  cannot  say  from  the  scanty  notices  in  his- 
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tory  and  prophecy  what  doctrines  may  have  regulated  the 
practice  of  the  priests  in  their  own  ritual  functions.  Matters 
internal  to  the  priesthood  were  not  originally  intended  for 
general  publication,  nor  did  they  concern  the  subjects  which 
form  the  themes  of  the  prophets.  On  examination,  the  whole 
of  this  critical  argument  is  found  to  be  valueless.  The  con¬ 
duct  of  Ezra  in  reading  sections  of  the  law  (other  than 
Deuteronomy)  to  the  whole  people  proceeds  from  a  funda¬ 
mentally  different  theory  from  that  expressed  in  the  Law  it¬ 
self.  The  bulk  of  P  was  professedly  only  intended  to  reach 
the  people  mediately  —  through  the  teaching  of  the  priests; 
and  Ezra’s  innovation  was  in  direct  conflict  with  the  original 
intention  of  the  legislation. 

The  whole  of  the  preceding  inquiry  may  be  summed  up 
shortly  in  the  following  statement:  From  the  days  of  Moses 
onwards  there  was  a  triple  system  of  sacrifice  —  customary 
individual  offerings,  statutory  individual  offerings,  statutory 
national  offerings.  The  failure  to  recognize  this  has  been  the 
source  of  endless  trouble.  Combined  with  a  complete  disre¬ 
gard  of  the  most  elementary  canons  of  scientific  research,  a 
constant  tendency  to  pit  verse  against  verse  without  ever  con¬ 
sidering  the  legislation  as  a  unity,  and  an  extraordinary 
capacity  for  making  blunders  in  the  minutiae  of  legal  and 
historical  research,  it  has  enabled  Wellhausen  to  put  forward 
a  reconstruction  of  the  history  which  will  not  bear  investiga¬ 
tion  on  a  single  point.  On  the  other  hand,  some  slight  coloring 
has  been  lent  to  the  theory  by  certain  facts  which,  when  more 
closely  examined,  are  seen  not  to  support  it.  It  turns  out 
that  P  was  not  in  common  literary  use  before  Ezra,  but  also 
that  P  was  never  intended  for  common  literary  use:  and  its 
subsequent  influence  on  the  literature  merely  shows  that  a 
late  age  misunderstood  the  Mosaic  provisions.  Similarly  Deu- 
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teronomy  was  interpreted  as  forbidding  all  sacrifice  save  at  Je¬ 
rusalem;  though  when  its  provisions  are  carefully  scrutinized 
it  appears  that  they  bear  no  such  meaning.  The  influence  of 
Deuteronomy  on  the  literature  finds  its  natural  explanation  in 
the  narrative  of  the  rediscovery  of  the  book  of  the  Law  in  the 
reign  of  Josiah,  but  this  proves  nothing  as  to  date  or  author¬ 
ship. 

A  strange  new  argument  has  lately  been  put  forward  in 
favor  of  the  Wellhausen  theory  by  Professor  Noldeke.^  He 
says  with  great  truth  that  the  Pentateuch  recognizes  only  one 
temple.  But  the  Elephantine  papyri  have  shown  us  a  Jewish 
community  in  Egypt,  which  in  the  year  405  b.c.,  without  being 
schismatic,  considered  itself  entitled  to  a  local  temple.  Bible 
students  and  jurists  will  be  equally  shocked  at  Professor 
Noldeke's  exhaustive  ignorance,  though  for  different  reasons. 
Bible  students  will  wonder  that  a  man  in  the  professor’s  posi¬ 
tion  should  ignore  all  the  passages  in  J,  E,  D,  and  the  histori¬ 
cal  books  which  prove  the  absurdity  of  this  argument.  As 
we  have  already  discussed  the  topic  at  length,  we  need  not 
now  labor  it.  Jurists  will  shrug  their  shoulders  over  a  man 
who  presumes  to  write  on  the  history  of  a  law-book  when  he 
is  so  naif  as  not  even  to  know  that  thousands  and  thousands 
of  times  has  human  ingenuity  run  a  coach  and  four  through 
existing  laws.  His  reasoning  would  prove  that  the  Jews  of 
to-day  either  do  not  know  the  Pentateuch  or  else  do  not 
regard  it  as  binding. 

As  the  argument  has  been  advanced,  it  may  be  well  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  causes  that  lie  behind  the  particular  phenomenon 
revealed  by  the  papyri. 

In  the  earliest  period  of  which  we  have  knowledge,  the 
Hebrews  worshiped  God  by  prayer  and  by  sacrifice.  The 

•  Zeitsclirift  fiir  Assyriologie,  January,  1908,  p.  203. 
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former  means  is  often  overlooked;  but  there  never  was  a 
time  when  religious  men  were  unable  to  commune  with  a 
higher  Power  by  the  direct  appeal  of  the  heart,  whether  made 
silently  or  voiced  in  speech.  The  prayers  of  Moses,  of  Abra¬ 
ham’s  servant,  and  of  the  patriarchs  readily  occur  to  the  mind 
and  set  the  matter  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt. 

But,  in  addition  to  prayer,  sacrifice  was  in  use  as  a  means 
of  worship.  All  joint  worship  was  sacrificial.  The  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  house  of  public  prayer  and  public  prayer  alone  — 
the  synagogue  —  had  not  yet  entered  men’s  minds ;  and  it 
must  be  obvious  to  all  who  read  the  early  books  of  the  Bible 
that  such  a  house  would  not  have  corresponded  to  the  reli¬ 
gious  needs  of  the  age,  even  if  it  had  been  invented.  Piecing 
together  the  available  knowledge,  we  may  perhaps  hold  tnat 
sacrifice  was  offered  at  certain  stated  times,  such  as  new 
moon,  as  well  as  on  many  solemn  or  joyous  occasions  of 
chance  occurrence.  Then  came  the  Exodus;  and  from  that 
time  onwards  we  find  a  peculiar  view  expressed  most  defi¬ 
nitely,  viz.  that  the  God  of  Israel  could  only  be  worshiped 
sacrificially  in  the  national  territory.  It  may  be  that  this 
view  was  not  altogether  novel,  but  we  have  no  sufficient  ma¬ 
terials  to  enable  us  to  decide  that  question.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  view  predominates  throughout  the  Mosaic  legislation  to 
such  an  extent  that  no  alternative  is  even  considered.  The 
legislation  —  the  whole  legislation  —  postulates  the  approach¬ 
ing  occupation  of  national  territory.  Here  are  some  of  the 
expressions  used  :  “  These  are  the  statutes  and  the  judgments, 
which  ye  shall  observe  to  do  in  the  land,  which  the  Lord  .  .  . 
hath  given  thee  to  possess  it”  (Deut.  xii.  1);  “In  all  the 
place  where  I  record  My  Name,  I  will  come  unto  thee  and  I 
will  bless  thee  ”  (Ex.  xx.  24)  ;  “  Three  times  in  the  year  shall 
all  thy  males  appear  before  the  Lord  God.  the  God  of  Israel 
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neither  shall  any  man  desire  thy  land,  when  thou  goest 
up  to  appear  before  the  Loud  thy  God  three  times  in  the  year  ” 
(Ex.  xxxiv.  23  f.).  Always  and  invariably  the  legislation  is 
for  a  people  that  will  possess  and  be  settled  in  the  national 
territory,  and  nowhere  else.^  No  provision  whatever  is  made 
for  the  possibility  that  an  Israelite  may  sojourn  definitively 
in  any  land  but  his  own.  The  only  case  contemplated  (apart 
from  national  exile)  is  a  brief  absence:  and  that  is  dealt  with 
in  a  section  which  with  unconscious  irony  the  critics  assign 
to  the  post-exilic  P.  It  is  enacted  that  if  an  Israelite  be  “  on 
a  journey  afar  off  ”  at  the  date  of  Passover,  he  is  to  keep  it 
one  month  later  (Num.  ix.  10).  With  regard  to  the  other 
pilgrimage  festivals,  and  the  sacrificial  worship  which,  as  we 
know  from  the  historical  books,  was  offered  on  sundry  occa¬ 
sions,  no  provision  whatever  is  made  for  the  case  of  even  a 
temporary  absence  —  far  less  for  permanent  residence  in  a 
foreign  land  at  such  a  distance  from  the  religious  capital  as 
would  make  even  the  pilgrimages  altogether  impossible.  A 
fortiori,  the  legislation  never  contemplates  a  period  in  which 
the  nation  should  possess  no  territory  at  all  and  should  yet 
sacrifice  to  its  God. 

The  passages  in  the  speeches  of  Deuteronomy  where  it  is 
said  that  the  Israelites  in  captivity  will  serve  “  other  gods  ” 
(iv.  28;  xxviii.  36,  64)  may  be  mere  prophecies  of  apostacy, 
and  in  any  case  scarcely  assist  our  present  inquiry.  It  is  in¬ 
conceivable  that  a  Jeremiah  or  an  Ezekiel  should  have  ap¬ 
proved  of  the  worship  of  other  gods  by  Jews  in  exile,  though 

*This  Is  alone  sufficient  to  dispose  of  the  whole  theory  of  an  ex¬ 
ilic  or  post-exilic  I’.  That  legislation  given  to  a  people  whose  cen¬ 
ter  of  gravity  was  in  Babylonia  should  make  no  provision  for  an 
absence  from  Canaan  exceeding  a  month  or  two  in  duration  is  a 
I)roposition  which  could  be  adopted  only  by  men  who  have  not  the 
least  practical  acquaintance  with  the  working  of  institutions. 
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the  former  prophet  contemplates  this  result  as  certain  to  follow 
(Jer.  xvi.  13). 

In  the  age  succeeding  Moses  the  matter  therefore  stood 
thus :  The  Israelites  required  sacrificial  worship,  and  could  not 
even  conceive  a  form  of  religion  which  should  exist  entirely 
without  sacrifice.  They  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  this  need 
l)artly  by  local  sacrifices  and  partly  by  pilgrimages  to  the 
religious  center.  Both  methods  were  legal  within  certain 
limits.  Rut  no  method  existed  whereby  an  Israelite  might 
lawfully  sacrifice  to  the  God  of  Israel  save  in  the  national  ter¬ 
ritory.  nor  was  such  a  sacrifice  even  considered  possible.  It 
must  be  noticed  that  as  yet  no  practical  problem  had  arisen  as 
a  consequence  of  this  state  of  aflPairs,  for  all  those  who  wor¬ 
shiped  Israel’s  God  resided  normally  and  permanently  within 
Israel’s  territory. 

Our  first  information  as  to  the  state  of  affairs  that  might 
arise  in  the  case  of  an  Israelite  who  was  resident  outside  the 
national  territory  is  afforded  by  a  remark  of  David’s;  “They 
have  driven  me  out  this  day  that  I  should  not  cleave  unto  the 
inheritance  of  the  Lord,  saying,  Go,  serve  other  gods”  (1 
Sam.  xxvi.  10).  Consideration  of  this  passage  brings  out  two 
points:  David’s  interlocutors  do  not  even  contemplate  the 
possibility  of  his  ceasing  to  sacrifice.  He  will  infallibly  serve 
some  god  or  other.  Life  without  sacrificial  worship  is  incon¬ 
ceivable.  And  it  is  equally  inconceivable  that  this  sacrifice 
could  be  paid  to  the  Lord  outside  His  inheritance.  A  Sam¬ 
uel  or  an  Elijah  would  probably  not  have  concurred  in  either 

I 

branch  of  the  popular  opinion :  but  for  the  purposes  of  trac¬ 
ing  the  history  of  the  interpretation  of  the  Law  we  must  leave 
out  of  account  the  possible  views  of  an  enlightened  minority. 

The  next  stage  is  that  marked  by  Naaman,  who  asks  for 
Israelitish  earth  in  order  that  he  may  sacrifice  to  Israel’s  God 
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when  residing  in  Syria.  Here  we  see  the  first  definite  attempt 
to  grapple  difficulty  which  must  necessarily  arise 

when  a  worshiper  of  Israel’s  God  desires  to  worship  Him  by 
means  of  some  overt  act  outside  Canaan.  But  as  yet  it  is  the 
solution  of  an  individual,  and  it  is  based  on  a  legal  fiction. 

Hosea  .speaking  before  the  destruction  of  the  Northern 
kingdom  is  our  next  witness:  “For  the  children  of  Israel 
shall  abide  many  days  without  king,  and  without  prince,  and 
without  .sacrifice,  and  without  ephod  or  teraphim:  afterward 
shall  the  children  of  Israel  return,  and  seek  the  Lord  their 
God,  and  David  their  king  ’’  (iii,  4  f.).  The  passage  has  given 
rise  to  many  disputes.  To  the  present  writer  it  appears  that 
Hosea  condemned  all  the  institutions  specified,  regarding  the 
Northern  kingdom  and  its  cult  with  disfavor  while  treating 
the  line  of  David  as  alone  legitimate.  But  one  thing  will  be 
generally  admitted,  even  by  those  who  do  not  concur  in  this 
view.  Hosea  does  not  contemplate  the  possibility  of  offering 
sacrifices  of  the  same  kind  outside  the  national  territory  as 
within  it.  Whether  he  contemplates  any  sacrifice  as  possible 
abroad  must  depend  on  the  view  taken  of  ix.  3  and  4 :  “  They 
shall  not  dwell  in  the  Lord’s  land ;  but  Ephraim  shall  return 
to  Egypt,  and  they  shall  eat  unclean  food  in  Assyria.  They 
shall  not  pour  out  wine  to  the  Lord,  neither  shall  they  be 
pleasing  unto  him :  their  sacrifices  shall  be  unto  them  as  the 
bread  of  mourners ;  all  that  eat  thereof  shall  be  polluted :  for 
their  bread  shall  be  for  their  appetite ;  it  shall  not  come  into 
the  house  of  the  Lord.”  This  may  be  interpreted  to  mean 
either  that  they  will  offer  no  sacrifice  at  all,  or  else  that  they 
will  purport  to  sacrifice,  but  that  their  sacrifice,  at  any  rate 
in  some  cases,  will  not  be  efficacious  because  it  is  not  offered 
in  God’s  land.  And  then  he  asks  in  the  next  verse  a  question 
that  is  obviously  unanswerable :  “  What  will  ye  do  in  the  day 
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of  solemn  assembly,  and  in  the  day  of  the  feast  of  the  Lord>” 
That  question  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  It  shows  that 
as  yet  the  problem  of  maintaining  the  national  worship  outside 
the  national  territory  had  found  no  adequate  solution.  The 
position  is  still  substantially  that  postulated  by  the  Mosaic 
legislation  —  sacrificial  worship  to  the  national  God  on  the 
national  territory,  and  not  elsewhere.^  We  pass  next  to 
Isaiah.  It  is  unnecessary  to  transcribe  the  famous  passage  of 
the  nineteenth  chapter  in  which  the  prophet  foretells  the 
knowledge  of  God  by  the  Egyptians  and  the  joint  worship 
of  Egypt  and  Assyria.  The  horizons  are  widening;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  say  whether  Isaiah  would  have  clung  to  the  old 
rule  that  sacrificial  worship  could  be  offered  only  in  Canaan, 
had  some  colony  of  Jews  living  far  off  asked  his  advice.  At 
the  same  time  this  chapter  does  not  directly  answer  our  ques¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  vision  of  what  is  to  happen  at  some  future  date, 
not  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  what  is  legitimate  in  the 
present.  Jeremiah,  on  the  other  hand,  foretells  that  in  exile 
the  Israelites  “shall  serve  other  gods  day  and  night;  for  I 
will  show  you  no  favor  “  (xvi.  13). 

At  this  point  our  information  fails  us  altogether.  No 
further  light  is  thrown  by  the  contemporary  prophets  on  the 
problems  of  worship  in  foreign  lands.  Yet  the  exiles  must 
have  found  one  or  more  solutions.  Two  questions  confronted 
them :  f  1 )  How  was  the  ordinary  local  worship  to  be  main¬ 
tained  or  replaced?  (2)  “What  will  ye  do  in  the  day  of 
solemn  assembly,  and  in  the  day  of  the  feast  of  the  Lord?” 
The  solution  ultimately  adopted  by  Judaism  is  familiar  to  all. 
The  synagogue  was  invented,  and  a  service  of  prayer  replaced 

‘The  only  real  inodiflcation  that  had  heeii  introduced  into  the  Mo¬ 
saic  system  was  that  made  by  Jeroboam  in  delorenee  to  |»olltical 
exigencies  (1  Kings  xii.  2riflF.)  ;  but  this  did  not  touch  the  problem 
of  sacrifice  abroad. 
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all  the  old  sacrifices :  but  such  a  solution  could  not  have  been 
adopted  until  the  course  of  history  had  prepared  the  ground 
for  it.  It  is  not  clear  that  such  a  course  would  have  been  any 
more  conceivable  to  the  contemporaries  of  Jeremiah  than  it 
was  to  Hosea.  Nor  can  any  appeal  be  made  to  the  Law:  for 
it  never  contemplates  the  public  worship  of  God  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  exile.  Contemplating  an  entirely  different  set  of 
conditions,  it  could,  like  any  other  law,  be  made  to  bear  what¬ 
ever  interpretation  was  most  in  harmony  with  the  needs  of  the 
age.  It  must  be  remembered  that  every  law  that  is  unalter¬ 
able  invariably  leads  to  devices  that  enable  men  to  change  or 
repeal  it  while  professing  to  maintain  it  intact.  Some  of  these 
have  been  discussed  by  Sir  Henry  Maine ;  ^  and  it  is  obvious 
that  so  far  back  as  the  time  of  Elisha,  Naaman  was  as  good 
at  practising  legal  fictions  as  any  lawyer  of  any  country  or  age. 
When  the  exile  made  the  most  fundamental  change  possible 
in  the  conditions  contemplated  by  the  Law,  three  courses  only 
were  possible :  ( 1 )  to  abandon  the  public  worship  of  Israel’s 
God  altogether ;  (2)  to  adopt  a  purely  non-sacrificial  worship ; 
and  (3)  to  adapt  the  sacrificial  service  to  the  changed  needs 
of  the  age.  The  first  solution,  though  perhaps  contemplated  by 
Jeremiah,-  was  out  of  the  question,  if  Judaism  was  to  be  saved ; 
the  second  had  not  yet  occurred  to  men’s  minds  and  would 
not  yet  have  satisfied  their  wants :  the  papyri  prove  that  the 
third  found  favor  for  some  time,  at  any  rate  in  one  place. 
That  was  how  for  a  while  men  answered  Hosea’s  question 
“What  will  ye  do  in  the  day  of  solemn  assembly  and  in  the 
day  of  the  feast  of  the  I^ord  ?” 

‘See  his  Ancient  I.aw. 

Mereniiairs  words  might,  however,  mean  that  the  worship  of  the 
{rods  was  additional  or  suhse<pient  to  an  attempt  to  serve  the  God 
of  Israel  abroad. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

Alttestamentliche  Studien.  Von  B.  D.  Eeudmans,  or- 
dentlicher  Professor  der  Theologie  in  Leiden.  1.  Die  Kom- 
posiTioN  der  Genesis.  Pp.  viii,  95.  II.  Die  Vorgeschichte 
Israels.  Pp.  88.  Giessen:  Alfred  Topelmann. 

These  little  volumes  are  the  first  of  a  series  of  studies  in 
which  Dr.  Eerdmans  renounces  his  allegiance  to  Astruc,  Graf, 
Kuenen,  and  Wellhausen,  and  puts  forward  a  fresh  higher 
critical  theory  of  his  own.  The  present  notice  aims  only  at 
indicating  briefly  some  of  the  salient  features.  In  the  first 
volume,  the  author  deals  with  the  composition  of  Genesis. 

Partly  under  the  pressure  of  some  Septuagintal  evidence  as 
to  the  Divine  appellations.  Dr.  Eerdmans  has  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  Astruc’s  clue  is  worthless.  In  that  he  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  right;  but  his  own  procedure  in  matters  of  textual 
criticism  is  thoroughly  unscientific  and  antiquated.  He  shows 
no  sign  of  ever  having  heard  of  Lucian  or  the  Hexapla  or  the 
larger  Cambridge  Septuagint  or  any  Hebrew  variants  or  any 
other  ancient  Version  than  the  LXX.  When  he  desires  to 
quote  the  latter  he  apparently  uses  Swete’s  text,  without  ref¬ 
erence  to  any  other  material.  As  a  result  he  has  no  conception 
of  the  strength  of  his  own  case.  Thus  he  says  that  the  LXX 
differs  from  the  Hebrew  text  of  Genesis  as  to  the  Divine  appel¬ 
lations  in  forty-nine  passages  (p.  34).  But  of  course  the 
divergences  are  far  more  numerous.  Again,  he  argues  (p.  42) 
that  in  Genesis  xvi.  11  the  explanation  of  the  name  Ishmael 
must  originally  have  contained  the  word  el  or  elohim,  but  he 
has  no  idea  that  elohim  is  actually  read  by  one  Hebrew  MS., 
the  Lucianic  LXX,  and  the  Old  Latin.  Why  did  he  not  take 
the  trouble  of  examining  the  available  textual  material  if  he 
desired  to  make  use  of  this  argument? 

On  first  seeing  the  book  we  turned  with  some  eagerness  to 
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discover  what  explanation  the  author  gave  of  Exodus  vi.  3 
and  the  kindred  passages  in  Genesis  where  el  shaddai  (God 
Almighty)  is  used.  Nothing  more  disappointing  than  his 
treatment  of  this  topic  can  well  be  conceived.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  LXX  does  not  render  shaddai  in  the  Pentateuch,  but 
substitutes  for  it  a  possessive  pronoun  or  adjective.  Thus  in 
Genesis  xvii.  1  it  renders  “thy  God”  (oQco?  <tov).  Eerdmans 
holds  that  shaddai  is  wrongly  vocalized  in,  at  any  rate,  two 
passages  (  xliii.  14  and  xxviii.  3  ),  where  he  would  read'*!^ 
from  a  word  that  is  found  only  in  the  plural.  He  under¬ 
stands  this  to  mean  “  my  numen,”  “  my  personal  god  ”  (pp. 
17  f.).  Then  later  authors  read  the  word  as  shaddai  by  mis¬ 
take  and  wrote  such  verses  as  xvii.  1 ;  Exodus  vi.  3  on  the 
(misunderstood)  model  of  these  passages.  But,  he  says,  the 
Greek  translators  were  still  conscious  of  the  original  sense 
and  rendered  accordingly.  Unfortunately  for  him  while  the 
termination  undoubtedly  means  “my,”  it  as  undoubtedly 
cannot  mean  either  “thy”  or  “their.”  Hence  when  we  find  in 
the  LXX  text  of  Genesis  xvii.  1  or  Exodus  vi.  3  “  thy  God  ” 
or  “  their  God,  ”  we  may  be  perfectly  certain  that  the  Sep- 
tuagintal  translators  did  not  associate  the  Hebrew  word  before 
them  with  any  substantive  bearing  the  pronominal  affix  of 
the  first  person.  If  we  assume  the  singular  in  the  sense 
desired  by  Dr.  Eerdmans  and  wish  to  say  in  Hebrew  “thy 
(or  “their  nc*”)  we  can  only  use  Ti”*  (or  DiK>).  What¬ 
ever  may  be  the  case  in  the  Leyden  of  to-day,  we  feel  safe 
in  saying  that  in  the  Alexandria  of  the  Septuagintal  trans¬ 
lators  nobody  with  any  reputation  for  an  acquaintance  with 
Hebrew  could  have  made  so  terrible  a  blunder  in  the  very  rudi¬ 
ments  of  the  language. 

Dr.  Eerdmans  is  no  happier  in  his  theory  that  the  story  of 
Joseph  provides  a  safe  starting-point  for  criticism  by  present¬ 
ing  us  with  a  Jacob-recension  and  an  Israel-recension  (  p.  83  ). 
Had  he  studied  the  story  in  the  larger  Cambridge  Septuagint 
he  would  know  that  the  Massoretic  Text  is  quite  unreliable  in 
respect  of  the  usage  of  the  words  Jacob  and  Israel  and  of 
much  else  on  which  the  critics  rely. 
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Dr.  Eerdmans  apparently  holds  that  Amos  was  not  a  mono¬ 
theist.  In  iv,  11  he  has  read  the  words  “  as  when  God 
(Elohini)  overthrew  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  ....  saith  the 
Lord.”  To  his  mind  the  Lord  here  ascribes  the  destruction  of 
the  places  named,  not  to  himself,  but  to  certain  elohini  (gods) 
(pp.  36,  71).  As  he  claims  that  Isaiah  xiii.  19  and  Jeremiah 
1.  40  certainly  agree  with  Amos,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  by  a  parity  of  reasoning  he  did  not  claim  that  these 
prophets  were  also  convinced  polytheists.  In  any  case  it  is 
unnecessary  to  argue  the  jioint  unless  Dr.  Eerdmans  should 
find  supporters  for  his  view. 

The  book  contains  some  fairly  intelligent  criticisms  of  the 
current  hypothesis  and  is  not  entirely  destitute  of  utility  in 
spite  of  the  absurdity  of  its  main  contentions. 

The  second  of  this  series  of  volumes  is  devoted  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Eerdmans  to  his  novel  theories  on  the  Old  Testament, 
and  is  distinctly  better  than  its  predecessor.  After  a  short  in¬ 
troduction  he  discusses  the  interpretation  of  the  patriarchal 
stories,  arguing  in  three  successive  sections  that  the  heroes  of 
these  stories  were  not  originally  gods,  that  the  stories  are  not 
mythological,  and  that  they  do  not  mirror  events  of  the  period 
of  the  kings.  This  portion  of  the  book  contains  many  useful 
criticisms  of  fantastic  modern  theories. 

Then  follows  a  chapter  devoted  to  agriculture  in  the  stories 
of  Genesis.  Undoubtedly  Professor  Eerdmans  hasjiere  hit 
upon  a  sound  idea,  though  he  perhaps  tends  to  overemphasize 
it.  The  antecedents  of  the  Mosaic  age  both  in  Israel  and  in 
Egypt  (Deut.  xi.  10,  not  noticed  by  Eerdmans)  had  given  the 
people  agricultural  experience,  and  this  chapter  offers  a  useful 
corrective  to  the  views  of  many  modern  writers.  After  three 
and  a  half  pages  of  indecisive  discussion  of  the  historical 
value  of  the  stories,  the  author  embarks  on  a  survey  of  the 
Egyptian  evidence.  He  argues  for  the  identification  of  the 
Hebrews  with  the  ‘Apriw,  and  concludes  that  there  were  non- 
Israelitish  Hebrews  in  Egypt.  Then  he  discusses  Merenp- 
tah’s  celebrated  Israel  stele.  He  rightly  rejects  the  theory 
that  it  refers  to  a  part  of  the  people  which  had  not  gone  down 
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to  Egypt*  combats  the  view  that  the  Exodus  was  earlier. 

In  the  sequel  this  compels  him  to  argue  that  in  the  time  of 
Merenptah  the  Israelites  had  not  yet  come  to  Egypt.  A  third 
section  of  the  chapter  is  directed  against  the  identification  of 
the  Hebrews  with  the  Chabiri  of  the  Tell-el-Amarna  tablets, 
while  a  fourth  is  occupied  with  showing  that  the  identification 
put  forward  by  some  writers  of  the  name  Asher  with  the 
somewhat  similar  name  of  a  land  mentioned  in  the  Egyptian 
sources  is  erroneous. 

Chapter  V.  deals  with  the  time  of  the  Exodus.  Perhaps 
Eerdmans’s  results  may  be  best  summarized  by  giving  a  few 
of  his  dates:  circa  b.c.  1230,  the  Israelites  were  still  in  Canaan 
(p.  77) ;  circa  1210,  they  went  down  to  Egypt;  circa  1130,  the 
Exodus  (p.  74)  ;  circa  1000,  David’s  reign  (p.  74).  We  can¬ 
not  attempt  to  do  justice  to  his  argument  in  the  space  at  our 
disposal.  We  will  merely  point  out  some  of  the  objections: 
(1)  On  pages  58  f.  Eerdmans  accepts  the  statement  of  Exo¬ 
dus  i.  11  that  the  Israelites  built  Pithom  and  Rameses.  But 
Naville’s  excavations  have  shown  that  Pithom  was  built  in  the 
time  of  Rameses  II.,  the  predecessor  of  Merenptah.  This  is 
therefore  fatal  to  the  view  that  the  Israelites  had  not  yet  come 
down  to  Egypt.  (2)  L.  W.  King’s  “  Chronicles  concerning 
Early  Babylonian  Kings”  (cited  by  Eerdmans  on  p.  58)  has 
distinctly  increased  the  credibility  of  the  biblical  chronology  as 
to  the  lapse  of  time  between  Hammurabi  and  the  Exodus,  as¬ 
suming  that  the  latter  took  place  in  or  about  the  reign  of 
Merenptah.  (3)  The  time  allowed  for  the  sojourn  in  Egypt 
appears  to  be  too  short.  14)  While  the  chronology  of  the 
judges  presents  unsolved  difficulties,  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years  is  much  too  short  a  time  for  all  that  must  be  compressed 
into  the  period  between  the  Exodus  and  David.  It  is  of 
course  true  that  the  Israel  stele  has  raised  difficulties,  but  we 
have  shown  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  April,  1909,  that 
the  text  of  Numbers  is  not  in  order,  and  that  when  the  neces¬ 
sary  corrections  are  made  all  the  facts,  including  those  stated 
on  the  stele,  fall  naturally  into  their  places.  The  last  chapter, 
which  is  less  important,  is  occupied  partly  with  a  rather  un- 
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satisfactory  discussion  of  small  points,  and  partly  with  em¬ 
phasizing  once  more  some  of  the  views  previously  stated. 

While  the  professor’s  own  theories  are  for  the  most  part 
valueless,  he  makes  many  useful  and  suggestive  criticisms  of 
current  hypotheses. 

London,  England.  Harold  M.  Wiener. 

The  R(mjk  of  Isaiah,  Translated  from  a  Text  revised  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  results  of  Recent  Criticism.  With  Intro¬ 
ductions,  Critical  Notes  and  Explanations,  and  Two  Maps. 
By  (j.  H.  Box,  M.  A.,  formerly  Scholar  of  St.  John’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford ;  sometime  Hebrew  Master  at  Merchant  Tay¬ 
lors’  School,  London.  Together  with  a  Prefatory  Note  by 
S.  R.  Driver,  D.  D.,  Litt.  D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  Fellow  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Academy.  Hvo.  Pp.  xv,  .*365.  New  York:  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company.  1909. 

This  volume  is  highly  commended  by  Dr.  Driver,  and  its 
character  and  execution  are  such  that  it  will  be  of  great  val¬ 
ue  to  any  one  wishing  to  make  a  minute  study  of  the  prophecy. 
It  should  be  said,  however,  that  it  was  written  in  full 
acceptance  of  the  Wellhatisen  theory,  which  has  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  breaking  away  from  traditional  views  and  recogniz¬ 
ing  not  only  tw'o  but  any  number  of  Isaiahs.  An  illustration 
of  the  author’s  translation  is  the  following  of  a  portion  of  the 
ninth  chapter : — 

“  For  a  child  has  been  born  to  ns. 

a  son  has  been  given  us, 

.\nd  the  dominion 

is  on  his  shoulder, 

And  his  name  shall  be  called 
Wonder-Counsellor, 

Hero-God,  Eternal  Father, 

Prince  of  Peace.” 

Dm  Daniel  Write  Daniel?  The  Genuineness  and  Authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  Discussed.  By  Joseph  D. 
Wilson,  D.D.,  Professor  of  History  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church.  Pp.  Ifi6. 
New  York:  Charles  C.  Cook.  40  cents. 

The  attitude  of  modern  scholarship  towards  the  book  of 
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Daniel  is  far  from  creditable.  The  real  and  only  reason  for 
denying  the  genuineness  of  the  book,  as  the  majority  of  mod¬ 
em  critics  do,  is  that  they  cannot  credit,  the  miraculous  ele¬ 
ments  in  it.  At  the  same  time  the  ostensible  reason  is  a 
pretentious  collection  of  critical  objections  which  have  no 
foundation  in  fact.  For  example,  they  assert  that  Belshazzar 
should  not  have  been  called  king  of  Babylon,  whereas  the  mon¬ 
uments  show  that  he  might  very  properly  have  been  so  called ; 
that  the  three  Greek  words  used  in  the  book  could  not  have 
been  employed  in  Daniel’s  time,  whereas  they  are  simply  the 
names  of  musical  instruments  which  could  very  easily  have 
wandered  to  Babylon  in  Daniel’s  time :  that  Darius  the  Mede 
is  a  mythical  character,  whereas  they  know  so  little  about  the 
history  of  the  times  that  no  categorical  assertion  can  be  made 
on  the  subject.  Moreover  it  now  appears,  from  a  correction 
of  dates  lately  made  through  astronomical  calculations,  that 
Astyages  survived  the  fall  of  Babylon  for  a  year,  and  he  fills 
the  bill  exactly.  In  this  volume  Dr.  Wilson  shows  the  ground¬ 
lessness  of  all  the  critical  objections  urged  against  Daniel’s 
authorship  of  the  book  bearing  his  name,  and  then  di.scusses 
at  considerable  length  the  positive  arguments  sustaining  his 
authorship,  and  the  subjective  considerations,  together  with 
the  prophetical  references  of  the  book  which  make  it  import¬ 
ant.  The  volume  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  young  ministers. 

Jesus  and  the  Gospfj.:  Christianity  Justified  in  the  Mind  of 
Christ.  By  James  Denney,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Language,  Literature,  and  Theology,  United  Free 
Church  College,  Glasgow,  author  of  “  The  Death  of  Christ.” 
Svo.  Pp.  xvi,  308.  New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son. 
$2.00,  net. 

While  believing  thoroughly  in  the  objective  reality  of  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  Dr.  Denney  prefers  to  rely  chiefly  upon 
the  subjective  rather  than  the  external  evidences.  Thus  he 
says : — 

“.  .  .  .  It  ou^rht  to  1)6  apparent  that,  so  far  as  the  fact  of  the  res- 
nrrection  of  .Tesus  is  concerned,  the  narratives  of  the  evangelists 
are  quite  the  least  important  part  of  the  evidence  with  which  we 
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have  to  deal.  .  .  .  The  real  historical  evidence  for  the  resurrection 
is  the  fact  that  it  was  believed,  preached,  propagated,  and  pro- 
duced  its  fruit  and  effect  in  the  new  phenomenon  of  the  Christian 
Church,  long  before  any  of  our  gospels  was  written. . . .  Faith  in  the 
resurrection  was  not  only  prevalent  hut  immensely  powerful  before 
any  of  our  New  Testament  books  was  written.  ...  It  is  not  this  or 
that  in  the  New  Testament  —  it  is  not  the  story  of  the  empty 
tomb,  or  of  the  appearing  of  Jesus  in  Jerusalem  or  in  Galilee  — 
which  is  the  primary  evidence  for  the  resurrection;  it  is  the  New 
Testament  itself.  The  life  that  throbs  in  it  from  beginning  to  end 
the  life  that  always  fills  us  again  with  wonder  as  it  beats  upon  us 
from  its  pages,  is  the  life  which  the  Risen  Saviour  has  quickened 
in  Christian  souls.  The  evidence  for  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  the 
existence  of  the  Church  in  that  extraordinary  spiritual  vitality 
which  confronts  us  in  the  New*  Testament”  (pp.  100,  101). 

The  theme  is  wrought  out  with  great  care,  and  the  vol¬ 
ume  is  a  marked  contribution  to  the  theological  literature  of 
the  times. 

Chrlstian  Rf.union  :  A  Plea  for  the  Restoration  of  the 

Ecclesia  of  God.  By  Frank  Spenck.  Pp.  xv,  352.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

The  first  pleasing  feature  of  this  posthumous  work  is  the 
filial  piety  to  which  the  book  owes  its  existence.  The  Preface 
tells  us  that  the  author’s  argument  for  “  the  restoration  of 
the  apostolic  Ecclesia  ”  is  the  result  of  “  close  association  with 
religious  and  philanthropic  work  in  one  of  our  largest  cities,” 
and  that  the  work  has  been  published,  “  if  only  to  draw  in¬ 
creased  attention  to  a  subject  of  measureless  importance  to 
mankind.”  There  are  eleven  chapters  in  the  book,  dealing 
with  such  themes  as  the  Ecclesia  of  God  in  its  scientific  aspects 
or  relations :  in  its  fundamental  principles ;  in  its  organized 
character;  in  its  authoritative  and  representative  aspects;  in 
its  apostolic  precedents :  in  its  offices  and  order ;  its  denomi- 
nationalist  and  separatist  phases ;  and  its  administrative  pos¬ 
sibilities.  It  will  be  evident  what  is  the  scope  of  the  work,  and 
it  remains  only  to  be  added  that  the  treatment  is  everywhere 
of  a  broadly  sensible  and  practical  character.  The  author,  it 
should  be  said,  proposes  to  leave  denominational  life  un¬ 
touched,  the  union  which  he  advocates  being  simply  a  federal 
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union  of  the  various  denominations  under  conditions  which 
he  describes.  In  some  countries  at  any  rate,  his  proposals 
could  have  taken  effect,  if  there  had  been  less  of  unregenerate 
human  nature  left  in  the  churches  than  the  author  perhaps 
allowed  for.  In  any  case,  the  book  may  be  commended  to 
all  interested  in  such  matters  from  the  practical,  rather  than 
the  theoretic,  side. 

Inine,  Scotland.  J.\mes  Lindsay. 

The  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  Synoptists;  Being  a  Contri¬ 
bution  to  the  Study  of  the  Johannine  Problem.  By  F,  W. 
WoRSLEY,  M.  A.,  B.  D.,  Durham.  12mo.  Pp.  ix,  184.  Edin¬ 
burgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark.  1909.  $1.25,  net. 

The  relation  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  to  the  other  three  receives 
new  light  from  the  compact  and  able  presentation  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  theory  in  this  volume.  He  essays  to  prove  that  the 
Fourth  Gospel  assumes  acquaintance  with  the  Synoptical  Gos¬ 
pels  and  is  designedly  supplementary  to  them,  —  in  some 
cases  merely  furnishing  supplementary  details,  and  in  others 
deftly  correcting  erroneous  impressions  created  by  the  other 
recitals  of  fact.  The  omissions  are  specially  significant,  since 
they  are  of  portions  of  the  narrative  which  must  have  been 
known  to  every  Christian  in  the  latter  part  of  the  first  cen¬ 
tury.  The  volume  is  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  discussions 
relating  to  the  Gospel  records  and  will  amply  repay  careful 
reading. 

God  with  Us:  A  Study  in  Religious  Idealism.  By  W.  R. 
Boyce  Gip.son,  M.A.,  Oxon.  Pp.  xix,  229.  London: 
.4dam  and  Charles  Black,  1909.  3s.  6d.,  net. 

This  book  is  one  to  which  the  same  unqualified  praise  can 
by  no  means  be  given  that  was  accorded  to  the  author’s  former 
work  on  “  Rudolf  Eucken’s  Philosophy  of  Life.”  To  that 
work  the  present  one  is  intended  “  as  a  sequel.”  and,  as  such, 
it  is  very  disappointing.  Readers  who  naturally  wish  to  learn 
more  of  Eucken’s  noble  and  inspiring  thought-system  will  find 
Mr.  Gibson’s  exposition  far  from  satisfying,  largely  because 
of  the  extremely  unsatisfactory  method  he  has  been  pleased 
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to  adopt  as  a  philosophical  expositor.  The  book  opens  well 
but  very  soon  leaves  Eucken’s  teaching  so  much  aside  that 
only  now  and  again  are  we  brought  back  to  Eucken,  whose 
teaching  is  practically  a  vanishing  quantity  long  before  the 
end  is  reached.  Eucken’s  teaching,  therefore,  instead  of  being 

fully  and  distinctively  presented,  is  set  in  a  miscli-masch _ to 

use  a  favorite  term  of  the  author  —  of  many  and  diverse  ele¬ 
ments,  such  as  Stanley  Hall’s  mixedly  valuable  teachings 
about  Adolescence,  Sabatier’s  religious  teachings  which  are 
already  well  known,  a  belated  treatment  of  the  brothers  Caird 
psychologizings  of  Shand  and  Green,  pragmatic  contentions  of 
James  and  Schiller,  and  minor  variations  of  like  character. 
Why  must  readers  have  Eucken  expounded  to  them  only  in 
such  tortuous  methods?  The  book  has  many  good  things  in 
it,  but  as  a  whole  it  is  too  much  a  mosaic,  too  little  an  evolu¬ 
tion  of  thought.  This  is  true  even  of  many  individual  chap¬ 
ters,  which  are  interlarded  with  far  too  many  quotations  and 
references. 

In  one  of  his  digressions,  Mr.  Gibson  replies  in  three  and  a 
half  pages  to  a  critical  remark  of  the  present  reviewer  in  the 
1908  Bibliothec.\  Sacra  notice  of  his  former  work.  His  ex¬ 
planation  is  a  mixture  of  extenuation  of  unphilosophical  lax¬ 
ity  in  the  use  of  terms,  failure  to  appreciate  the  importance 
of  philosophical  standpoint,  and  special  pleading  with  under¬ 
lying  philosophical  weakness,  which  he  obviously  does  not  see. 
A  reviewer  has  only  to  do  with  the  words  quoted  —  not  with 
Mr.  Gibson’s  intuitive  knowledge  of  what  was  “  in  the  back¬ 
ground  of  his  mind”  (!)  when  the  writer  quoted  penned  a 
different  article  two  years  later!  Mr.  Gibson,  apparently,  does 
not  even  perceive  that  the  words  quoted  in  the  first  of  the  two 
quotations  in  que.stion  might  be  those  of  “  effective  reform¬ 
ers  ”  who  altogether  repudiated  the  “  spiritual  ”  fulcrum  he 
airily  imagines  for  them,  and  found  their  fulcrum  in  “  things 
as  they  are,”  and  in  “  arming  ”  themselves  with  the  world’s 
powers  (“its  powers”),  not  those  of  the  “Supreme  Life.” 
Mr.  Gibson,  if  only  Archimedes  were  alive,  would  be  found 
a  most  accommodating  philosopher,  who  would  give  him  any 
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fulcrum  he  liked  —  inside  or  outside,  immanent  or  transcend¬ 
ent,  subjective  or  objective,  —  since  everything  is  “  fulcrum  ” 
to  Mr.  Gibson,  who  feels  no  trouble  about  confusions  of 
thought  or  representation,  or  the  misuse  of  language.  After 
all,  it  seems  odd  that  a  professed  expounder  of  Eucken  should 
be  at  pains  practically  to  eviscerate  Eucken’s  fine  and  sun- 
clear  statement  of  all  distinctiveness  of  meaning. 

In  sum,  we  repeat  that  some  of  Mr.  Gibson’s  chapters  are 
good  enough  in  themselves,  but  it  will  be  disappointing  to 
many  to  have  .so  little  of  Eucken,  and  so  much  of  other  peo¬ 
ple,  some  of  whom  could,  in  the  present  connection,  have  been 
very  well  spared. 

Irvine,  Scotland.  James  Lindsay. 

The  Christian  Ministry  and  the  Social  Order:  Lectures 
delivered  in  the  Course  in  Pastoral  Functions  at  Yale  Divin¬ 
ity  School,  1908-1909.  Edited  by  Charles  S.  Macfarland. 
8vo.  Pp.  vii,  30.3.  New  Haven,  Conn.:  Yale  University 
Press;  London:  Henry  Frowde.  1909. 

Yale  Theological  Seminary  has  pursued  the  excellent  plan 
of  inviting  lecturers  who  represent  widely  different  phases  of 
sociological  theories.  In  this  collection  of  addresses  the  trade- 
union  movement  is  represented  by  Henry  Sterling  and  John 
Mitchell.  Among  the  most  valuable  of  the  lectures  are  those 
of  Rev.  Ozoro  S.  Davis  upon  “  The  Mission  of  the  Church  to 
Non-English-speaking  People,”  and  of  Rev.  William  L.  An¬ 
derson  upon  “  The  Ministry  and  the  Rural  Community.” 

Recent  Chrlstian  Progress:  Studies  in  Christian  Thought 
and  Work  during  the  last  Seventy-five  Years.  By  Pro¬ 
fessors  and  Alumni  of  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  in 
celebration  of  its  Seventy-fifth  Anniversary,  May  24-26, 
1909.  Edited  by  Lewis  Bayles  Paton,  8vo.  Pp.  xiv,  597. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1909.  $3.00,  net. 

A  unique  and  commendable  method  of  celebrating  the  sev¬ 
enty-fifth  anniversary  of  Hartford  Theological  Seminary  is 
the  collection  of  eighty-three  essays  pertaining  to  the  progress 
of  Christianity  during  that  period,  written  by  those  who  have 
Vol.  LXVI.  No.  264.  13 
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as  students  or  as  teachers  been  connected  with  the  work  of 
that  institution.  It  is  a  striking  tribute  to  the  influence  of  such 
a  seminary  that  the  whole  range  of  Christian  thought  and 
activity  can  be  treated  in  such  a  scholarly,  practical,  and 
effective  manner  as  is  done  in  these  essays.  The  volume  is 
a  cyclopaedia  in  itself.  The  subjects  are  treated  under  nine 
divisions:  (1)  The  Old  Testament;  (2)  the  New  Testament; 
(3)  church  history;  (4)  systematic  theology;  (5)  the  modem 
churches;  (6)  church  work;  (7)  allied  agencies;  (8)  home 
missions;  (9)  foreign  missions. 

Church  History  Handbooks.  By  Henry  C.  Vedder,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Church  History  in  Crozer  Theological  Seminary. 
12mo.  Book  IV.  Baptist  Hlstory.  Pp.  124.  Philadelphia: 
American  Baptist  Publication  Society.  40  cents,  net. 

The  fourth  (  and  last  )  volume  of  this  valuable  series  of 
handbooks  deals  with  the  author’s  own  denomination,  but, 
like  the  first  three  (  acknowledged  in  our  July  Number ),  is 
free  from  denominational  bigotry  and  careful  in  its  statement 
of  facts.  The  series  will  be  found  of  great  value  to  busy 
readers. 

Modern  Light  on  Immortality;  Being  an  Original  Excur¬ 
sion  into  Historical  Research  and  Scientific  Discovery  point¬ 
ing  to  a  New  Solution  of  the  Problem.  By  Henry  Frank. 
author  of  “  The  Triumph  of  Truth,”  “  The  Mastery  of 
Mind,”  “  The  Kingdom  of  Love.”  etc. ;  Member  of  the 
American  Institute  for  Scientific  Research ;  Founder  and  for 
over  Ten  Years  Speaker  for  the  Metropolitan  Independent 
Church,  New  York  City.  8vo.  Pp.  467.  Boston:  Sher¬ 
man,  French,  and  Company.  1909.  $1.85,  net. 

The  author  of  this  volume  maintains  that  silver,  lead, 
iron,  steel,  etc.,  have  “  the  tendency  to  sensibility,  to  feeling; 
that  they  express  a  sense  of  danger,  and  present  a  front  of  re¬ 
sistance  to  attack ;  that  they  have  their  likes  and  dislikes ;  that 
they  grow  tired  and  require  rest ;  that  they  mu.st  have  sleep 
and  can  awake  refreshed  and  equipped  for  more  strenuous 
labor  ”(  p.  263  ). 

But  the  volume  contains  many  things  of  interest  and 
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sets  forth  numerous  scientific  paradoxes  which  illustrate  the 
metaphysical  difficulties  attending  all  our  ultimate  conceptions 
of  both  matter  and  mind. 

Education  in  the  Far  East.  By  Charles  F.  Thwing,  LL. 
D.,  President  of  Western  Reserve  University  and  Adelbert 
College,  Cleveland.  8vo.  Pp.  x,  277.  Boston  and  New 
York;  Houghton  Miffiin  Company.  1909.  $1.50,  net. 

In  eighteen  short  chapters  the  distinguished  author  of 
this  volume  gives  the  impressions  received  during  a  trij) 
around  the  world  in  which  he  had  opportunity  to  study  with 
considerable  care  the  educational  problems  in  Japan,  China, 
and  England.  The  volume  is  full  of  information  concisely 
told  in  an  interesting  manner.  It  is  refreshing  to  find  that  the 
author  has  no  fear  that  either  the  Japanese  or  the  Chinese  will 
overwhelm  America  with  immigrants.  At  the  same  time  he  is 
not  sanguine  in  his*  hopes  for  a  rapid  transformation  in  the 
educational  and  ethical  ideas  of  the  Eastern  world. 

The  Faith  and  Works  of  Christian  Science.  By  the 
Writer  of  “  Confessio  Medici.”  8vo.  Pp.  xii,  232.  New 
York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  1909.  $1.50,  net. 

Christian  Science  is  taken  in  England  even  more  seriously 
than  in  America.  The  author  of  this  book  displays  its  absur¬ 
dities  in  courteous  but  very  trenchant  manner. 


Apropos  of  Mr.  Wiener’s  discussion  of  the  reliability  of 
the  Massoretic  Text  in  its  use  of  “  Jehovah  ”  and  “  Elohim  ” 
in  the  Pentateuch  (  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  January,  1909  ),  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  in  the  E.v posit ory  Times  for  September 
( p.  563  )  Mr.  Nivard  Johann  Schlogl,  a  student  in  the  Old 
Te.stament  seminar  in  Vienna  University,  gives  the  result  of  his 
winter’s  study  as  follows:  In  Genesis  iv.  l—Exodus  iii.  7, 
inclusive,  the  Massoretic  Text  employs  “  Jehovah  ”  alone  148 
times,  but  in  118  places  the  other  texts  have  either  “  Elohim  ” 
or  “  Jehovah  Elohim so  that  there  is  evidence  for  the  use  of 
“  Jehovah  ”  in  only  30  passages.  In  Genesis  i.  1-Exodus  iii. 
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12  “Elohini  ”  alone  occurs  179  times  in  the  Massoretic  Text 
but  in  59  of  these  passages  other  texts  have  “  Jehovah,”  and 
these  are  the  more  important  texts.  Both  “Jehovah”  and  “Elo- 
him  ”  occur  20  times  in  the  Massoretic  Text  in  Genesis  ii.  4-iii. 
23,  but  there  is  only  one  passage  (  Gen.  iii.  1  )  in  which  all  the 
texts  have  both  names.  He  ends  by  saying :  “When  we  consid¬ 
er  that  the  tendency  to  use  ‘  Jehovah  ’  for  or  along  with  ‘  Elo- 
him  ’  was  incomparably  greater  than  the  contrary,  those  few 
passages  which  support  ‘  Jehovah  ’  as  against  ‘  Elohim  ’  are  of 
little  account.  The  conclusion  is  therefore  justified  that  the 
name  ‘Jehovah’  did  not  originally  occur  in  Genesis  i.  1-Exo¬ 
dus  iii.  12.  It  is  consequently  quite  unscientific  to  determine 
the  analysis  of  a  source  by  the  names  of  God.” 

The  Churchman  for  September  contains  an  illuminating  ar¬ 
ticle  by  Rev.  G.  Bladon,  M.A.,  upon  “A  New  View  of  the 
Synoptic  Problem,”  in  which  he  gives  cogent  reasons  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  collection  “  principally  of  discourses  known  to, 
and  used  by,  both  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  commonly  known 
by  the  symbol  of  Q  ”  was  a  catechism  designed  for  primary 
instruction.  He  accounts  for  its  disappearance  by  its  rudi¬ 
mentary  character  which,  after  incorporation  into  Matthew 
and  Luke,  permitted  it  to  be  displaced  by  the  more  philosophic 
Pauline  instruction.  Q  was  “milk  for  babes.”  preparatory 
to  the  diet  of  strong  meat  urged  by  St.  Paul. 
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BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

AMERIC.^N  baptist  publication  society,  PHILADELPHIA. 

National  Teacher-training  Institute  Text-books.  In¬ 
troductory  Book,  The  Baptist  Teacher-training  Man¬ 
ual.  By  H.  T.  Musselman.  12mo.  Pj>.  320.  Paper,  30 
cents,  net.  Book  IV.  The  Sunday-school  Teacher’s 
School.  By  H.  T.  Musselman  and  H.  E.  Tralle.  Pp. 
223.  Boards,  cloth  back,  40  cents,  net. 

AMERICAN  historical  ASSOCIATION,  WASHINGTON. 

The  Interdict:  Its  History  and  Operation.  With  Especial 
Attention  to  the  Time  of  Pope  Innocent  III.  (  1198-1216  ). 
By  Edward  B.  Krehbiel,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago.  8vo.  Pp.  viii,  184.  1909.  $1.50  (  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  American  Historical  Association,  $1.00  ). 

AMERICANA  GRRMANICA  PRESS,  PHILADELPHIA. 

SCHWENKFELDER  HyMNOLOGY  AND  THE  SOURCES  OF  THE  FiRST 
SCHWENKFEl.DER  HyMN-BOOK  PRINTED  IN  AMERICA. 

(Americana  Gennanica.)  Allen  Anders  Seipt,  A.  M., 
Ph.  D.,  Member  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania ; 
formerly  Instructor  in  German,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University. 
8vo.  Pp.  ix,  102.  1909.  $2.00. 


EATON  AND  MAINS,  NEW  YORK;  JENNINGS  AND  GRAHAM, 
CINCINNATI. 

The  Earliest  Cosmologies:  The  Universe  as  pictured  in 
Thought  by  the  Ancient  Hebrews,  Babylonians,  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  Iranians,  and  Indo-Aryans.  A  Guidebook  for  Be¬ 
ginners  in  the  Study  of  Ancient  Literatures  and  Religions. 
By  WiLi.iAM  Fairfield  Warren,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Member 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society;  Corporate  Member  of  the 
American  Oriental  Society ;  President  of  Boston  University, 
1873-1903 ;  author  of  “  The  True  Key  to  Ancient  Cosmology 
and  Mythical  Geography,”  “  The  Cradle  of  the  Human 
Race,”  etc.  8vo.  Pp.  222.  1909.  $1.50,  net. 

HENRY  FROWDE,  I.ONDON.  EDINBURGH,  NEW  YORK,  TORONTO. 

AND  MELBOURNE. 

The  Study  of  Religion  in  the  Italian  Universities.  By 
Louis  Henry  Jordan,  Special  Lecturer  on  Comparative 
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Religion  ;  author  of  “  Comparative  Religion :  Its  Genesis  and 
Growth” ;  ”  Comparative  Religion :  Its  Method  and  Scope  ” 
etc.  In  Collaboration  with  Baldassare  Labanca,  Profes¬ 
sor  of  the  History  of  Christianity  in  the  University  of  Rome 
author  of  “  Della  Religione  e  della  Filosofia  Cristiana  ” 
“Storia  e  Filosofia  Religion!,”  etc.  8vo.  Pp.  xxviii  324 
1909.  $2.00  (  6s.),  net.  ’  ' 

HENRY  HOLT  AND  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK. 

Melchlsedec.  By  Ramsey  Benson,  author  of  “  A  Lord  of 
Lands.”  8vo.  Pp.  iv,  301.  1909.  $1.50. 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK. 

A  Certain  Rich  Man.  By  William  Allen  White,  author 
of  “Stratagems  and  Spoils,”  “The  Court  of  Boyville,”  etc 
8vo.  Pp.  434.  1909.  $1.50. 

A  Second  Year  of  Sunday  School  Lessons  for  Young 
Children:  A  Manual  for  Teachers  and  Parents,  present¬ 
ing  a  series  of  Lessons  selected,  arranged,  and  adapted  for 
the  use  of  Young  Children.  By  Florence  U.  Palmer.  8vo. 
Pp.  xiv,  259.  1909.  $1.25,  net. 

Commentary  on  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Galatians. 

(  The  Bible  for  Home  and  School.)  By  Benjamin  W. 
Bacon,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Buckingham  Professor  of  New  Tes¬ 
tament  Criticism  and  Exegesis  in  Yale  University.  12mo. 
Pp.  vii,  135.  1909.  50  cents,  net. 

Genesis.  (The  Bible  for  Home  and  School.)  By  Hinckley 
G.  Mitchell,  Ph.D.,  D.D.  12mo.  Pp.  vii,  379.  1909.  90 
cents,  net. 

The  Church  of  the  Apostles;  Being  an  outline  of  the  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Church  of  the  Apostolic  Age.  (  The  Church 
Universal.  Vol.  I.  )  By  Lonsdale  Ragg,  B.  D.  Oxon., 
Prebendary  of  Buckden  in  Lincoln  Cathedral ;  English 
Chaplain  at  Venice ;  sometime  Warden  of  the  Bishop’s  Ho¬ 
tel,  Lincoln.  12mo.  Pp.  xii,  336.  1909.  $1.40,  net. 

THE  OPEN  COURT  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  CHICAGO. 

Space  and  Geometry  in  the  Light  of  Physiological,  Psycho¬ 
logical,  and  Physical  Inquiry.  By  Dr.  Ernst  Mach, 
Emeritus  Professor  in  the  University  of  Vienna.  Frexn 
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the  German  by  Thomas  J.  McCormack,  Principal  of  the 
La  Salle-Peru  Township  High  School.  8vo.  Pp.  148. 
$1.00,  net. 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION,  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  World-Call  to  Men  of  To-day  :  Alddresses  and  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Men’s  Missionary  Convention,  held  in 
Philadelphia,  February  11-13,  1908.  Edited  by  David  Mc- 
Conaughy,  Forward  Movement  Secretary.  8vo.  Pp.  xi, 
323.  $1.00. 

FLEMING  H.  REVELL  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  TORONTO, 
LONDON  AND  EDINBURGH. 

Between  the  Testaments:  A  Study  of  the  Four  Hundred 
Years  Separating  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  By  Rev. 
C.  M.  Grant,  D.  D.,  St.  Mark’s,  Dundee.  12mo.  Pp.  146. 
75  cents,  net. 

Bible  Miniatures  :  Character  Sketches  of  One  Hundred  and 
Fifty  Heroes  and  Heroines  of  Holy  Writ.  By  Amos  R. 
Wells,  author  of  “  Sunday-school  Success,”  “  Three  Years 
with  the  Children,”  “  Studies  in  the  Art  of  Illustration,”  etc. 
12mo.  Pp.  312.  $1.25,  net. 

St.  Paul  and  his  Mission  to  the  Roman  Empire.  By 
Christopher  N.  Johnston,  K.  C.,  LL.  D.  12mo.  Pp.  199. 
75  cents,  net. 

The  Analyzed  Bible.  By  the  Rev.  G.  Campbell,  D.  D.  The 
Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Romans.  12mo. 
Pp.  220.  $1.00,  net. 


CHARLES  Scribner’s  sons,  new  york. 

The  Grammar  of  Phii.osophy:  A  Study  of  Scientific  Meth¬ 
od.  By  David  Graham,  of  Gray’s  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law. 
8vo.  Pp.  xi,  383.  Imported.  $2.50,  net. 

How  God  has  Spoken,  or  Divine  Revelation  in  Nature,  in 
Man,  in  Hebrew  History,  and  in  Jesus  Christ.  By  John 
Wilson,  M.  A.,  D.  D.,  Lausanne,  Switzerland.  8vo.  Pp. 
xvi,  344.  Imported.  1909.  $2.00,  net. 

The  Teaching  of  Christ  in  its  Present  Appeal.  By  W.  L. 
Walker,  Late  Minister  of  Laurencekirk  Congregational 
Church ;  author  of  “  The  Cross  and  the  Kingdom,”  “The 
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Spirit  and  the  Incarnation,”  “  Christian  Theism,”  etc.  New 
and  Revised  Edition.  8vo.  Pp.  ix,  240.  $1.00,  net. 


The  Tests  of  Life:  A  Study  of  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John. 
Being  the  Kerr  Lectures  for  1009,  By  the  Rev.  Robert 
Law,  B.  D.,  Minister  of  Lauriston  Place  Church,  Edinburgh. 
8vo.  Pp.  XV,  421.  Imported.  $3.00,  net. 


SHERMAN,  FRENCH,  AND  COMPANY,  POSTON. 

The  Miller  and  the  Toad.  By  Richard  Clifton.  8vo 
1909.  $1.20,  net. 


THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  TIMES  COMPANY.  PHIL.XDELPHIA. 

The  Story  of  the  Revised  New  Testament.  By  Mat¬ 
thew  Brown  Riddle,  One  of  the  Revisers.  12mo.  Pp.  89. 
75  cents,  net. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  PRESS,  CHICA('.0. 

The  Psychology  of  Prayer.  By  Anna  Louise  Strong. 
12mo.  Pp.  122.  83  cents,  postpaid. 

UPPER  CANADA  TRACT  SOCIETY,  TORONTO. 

The  Prophet  Joel:  An  Exposition.  By  A.  C.  Gaebelein, 
Editor,  Our  Hope,  author  of  “Harmony  of  the  Prophetic 
Word,”  “Commentary  on  Matthew,”  etc.  Foreword  by  C.  I. 
Scofield.  12mo.  Pp.  ii,  183.  1909.  75  cents. 
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A 

Astley’s,  H.  J.  D.,  Prehistoric 
Archaeology  and  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  noticed,  183. 

Atonement  and  the  Time-Spirit, 
The,  article  on,  hy  S.  G. 
Barnes,  458-^66;  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  458;  religion,  and 
theology  contrasted,  460;  nar¬ 
row  theories  of  the  Atonement, 
461;  all-comprehensive  theory, 
464;  needed  points  of  empha¬ 
sis,  465. 

Anchlncloss.  W.  S.,  Chronology 
of  the  Holy  Bihle,  noticed, 
,S79;  note  by,  536-5^. 

Authority  in  the  Christian  Re¬ 
ligion.  The  Seat  of,  article  on, 
by  J.  D.  Davis,  243-250; 
promise  of  the  Spirit,  243 ; 
sphere  of  the  Bible,  245;  of 
the  church,  246;  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  Christian  conscious¬ 
ness,  248. 

Avebury’s.  Ix)rd,  Peace  and 
Happiness,,  noticed,  381. 

Avery’s,  E.  M.,  History  •  of  the 
United  States  and  its  People, 
noticed.  383. 

B 

Barnes.  S.  G„  article  by,  ,458- 
466. 

Barton,  G,  A.,  lx)ok  reviews  by, 
5,39-545. 

Barton’s.  J.  L.,  Daybreak  in 
Turkey,  noticed.  382. 

Bascom,  J.,  article  by,  1-14. 

Bennett’s,  W.  H.,  Exodus,  no¬ 
ticed.  180-182;  Religion  of  the 
Post-Exilic  Prophets,  noticed, 
,368. 

Bierbower,  A.,  article  by,  58-77. 

Black’s,  H.,  Gift  of  Influence, 
noticed,  190. 

Books  Received,  383,  558,  756. 

Bowne’s,  B.  P.,  Personalism,  no¬ 
ticed,  188. 


Box’s,  G.  H.,  Book  of  Isaiah,  no¬ 
ticed,  748. 

Bradley’s,  S.  C.,  Jesus  of  Naza¬ 
reth,  noticed,  373. 

Bridgman,  R.  L.,  article  by,  651- 
670. 

Bunyan,  John,  article  on,  by  A. 
H.  Currier,  561-593;  of  hum¬ 
ble  birth  and  meagre  educa¬ 
tion,  561;  great  minds  in  di¬ 
verse  conditions,  562 ;  provi¬ 
dential  development  of  his  ge¬ 
nius,  562;  his  “Grace  Abound¬ 
ing,’’  a  history  of  spiritual 
struggles,  562 ;  unpromising 
youth,  563;  his  profanity,  564; 
joins  the  Parliamentary  Army, 
565;  merciful  deliverance  from 
death,  565 ;  early  marriage, 
565 ;  reformed  through  his 
wife’s  influence,  565 ;  other 
important  influences,  566;  one 
of  his  striking  visions,  567 ; 
his  allegorical  faculty,  568 ; 
wise  counsel  of  his  pastor, 
569;  causes  of  prolonged  dark¬ 
ness  of  mind,  571;  mistaken 
idea  of  mortal  sins,  572;  his 
spiritual  conflicts  similar  to 
Luther’s,  573 ;  his  theology. 
573 ;  method  of  using  the 
Scriptures.  574 ;  the  “  law 
work”  in  his  religious  exper¬ 
ience.  574 ;  enters  the  minis¬ 
try,  575 ;  his  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  as  a  preacher,  and  his 
remarkable  eloquence,  575; 
distinguishing  qualities  as  a 
preacher,  576;  his  imprison¬ 
ment,  582;  Froude’s  lame  de¬ 
fense  of  the  Government  and 
the  Anglican  Church,  584;  em¬ 
ployments  in  prison,  585;  his 
works  on  “  Christian  Beha¬ 
vior,”  “The  Holy  City,”  and 
“  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress,” 
586 ;  circumstances  under 
which  the  latter  was  com¬ 
posed,  .588;  its  characteristics. 
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589 ;  its  immediate  and  con¬ 
tinued  popularity,  591;  death 
and  buriai,  592 ;  the*  proposed 
monument  for  Westminster 
Abbey,  592. 

Burney’s,  C.  F.,  Israel’s  Hope 
of  Immortality,  noticed,  549. 


tivity  of  Catholics,  69;  nollt 
ical  alliances  of  Protestants 
71;  native  and  foreign  inter! 
ests,  73 ;  limiting  immim. 
tlon,  76.  ^ 


Currier,  A.  H.,  article  by.  561- 
593.  ^ 


O 

Calkins,  W.,  article  by,  671-684. 

Calvinism  and  Darwinism,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  685-691 ;  certainties  of 
both  systems,  685 ;  certainty 
without  necessity,  686;  influ¬ 
ence  of  motives  may  be  fore¬ 
known,  687  ;  nature  of  original 
sin,  688;  Calvinistic  doctrine 
of  grace,  689;  limitations  of 
grace,  690;  sweetness  of  doc¬ 
trine  of  Divine  Sovereignty, 
691. 

Calvin’s  Calvinism,  John,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  by  W.  Calkins,  671- 
684;  the  scholar  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  671 ;  his  popularity 
when  a  student,  672;  effect  of 
his  conversion,  672;  revolution 
in  Geneva,  673;  Farel’s  solemn 
appeal,  673 ;  Calvin’s  banish¬ 
ment.  674;  his  recall,  675;  flve 
points  of  Calvinism,  676;  his 
unprecedented  power  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  citizen,  677 ;  his  attitude 
towards  Servetus,  679 ;  war  on 
the  Huguenots,  680 ;  tranquil 
close  of  his  life,  681 ;  salient 
features  of  his  Calvinism,  682. 

(’astor,  G.  D.,  article  by,  344r- 
361. 

Caverno,  C.,  article  by,  105-118. 

Christian  Idea  of  Love,  note  on, 
526-531. 

Churchill’s,  W.,  Mr.  Crewe’s  Ca¬ 
reer,  noticed,  192, 

Churchman,  noticed,  192,  756. 

Coming  Issues,  Three,  article  on, 
by  A.  Bierbower,  58-77 ;  the 
rise  of  new  political  parties, 
58 ;  natural  division  of  par¬ 
ties,  60 ;  importance  of  the 
temperance  question,  62;  argu¬ 
ment  for  saloons,  64 ;  division 
of  temperance  workers,  66 ; 
clerl<*alism  as  an  issue,  67 ;  ac- 


D 

Darius  the  Median,  note  on,  536- 
538. 

Darwin,  Mistakes  of,  editorial 
on,  332-343;  Darwinism  theo¬ 
retical,  332 ;  his  exaggerated 
estimate  of  geological  time, 
.333;  views  of  Lord  Kelvin’, 
3^4 ;  minute  variations  not 
beneficial,  334 ;  Weismann’s 
views,  336;  Spencer’s  criticism, 
.337 ;  design  essential  in  any 
theory  of  development,  3.38; 
man  not  an  automaton,  339; 
Darwin  makes  no  pretensions 
to  authority  on  religious  sub¬ 
jects,  340;  Darwinism  not  ap¬ 
plicable  to  human  history,  341; 
the  directing  hand  of  God, 
everywhere  present,  342. 

Davis,  J.  D.,  article  by,  243-2.50. 

Davis,  T.  K.,  article  by,  278-290. 

Deluge,  the  Glacial  Epoch  and 
the  Noachian,  articles  on,  by 
H.  W.  Magoun,  217-242,  431- 
457 ;  recent  prevalence  of 
doubt,  217 ;  evidence  of  univer¬ 
sality,  219;  the  real  trend  of 
scholarship,  221;  prevalent  tra¬ 
ditions  of  the  Flood,  222;  the 
Peruvian  story,  223;  the  Chi¬ 
nese,  224;  evidence  of  a  late 
submergence  of  Europe,  226; 
in  Central  Asia,  229;  recent 
changes  of  land  level,  230; 
glacial  phenomena,  231 ;  canse 
of  the  oceanic  depressions, 
2.34;  distribution  of  volcanoes, 
235;  recent  elevation  of  the 
West  Indies,  237 ;  the  depth  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  239;  earth¬ 
quake  belt  around  the  Pa¬ 
cific,  240 ;  uncertainties  of 
science,  431;  Ix)weir8  theory 
of  the  earth,  4.32 ;  ancient  cloud 
envelope  of  the  earth,  433; 
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first  formation  of  glaciers, 
434;  unity  of  the  Giacial 
Epoch,  436 recent  elevation  of 
Europe  and  North  .'America, 

437 ;  cause  of  geological  dis¬ 
turbances,  438;  effect  of  the 
accumulation  of  ice  upon 
land  levels,  442;  catastrophes 
Incident  to  these  effects,  446; 
sudden  breaking  up  of  the  ice, 
449;  known  changes  of  land 
level  in  Egypt,  452;  the  days 
of  Genesis  1.,  453. 

Denney’s,  J.,  Jesus  and  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  noticed,  749. 

Dewey’s,  J.,  Ethics,  noticed,  380. 

Die  Grlechischen  Chrlstlichen 
Schriftsteller  der  ersten  Jahr- 
hunderte,  noticed.  370. 

Dill,  A.  C.,  book  review  by,  .557. 

Drake’s,  A,  E.,  Discoveries  in 
Hebrew,  Gaelic,  Gothic,  Anglo- 
Saxon.  Latin.  Basque,  and 
other  Caucasic  Languages,  no¬ 
ticed,  376. 

Dummelow’s.  J.  R.,  Commentary 
on  the  Holy  Bible,  .  noticed,  * 
547. 

Dykes’s.  J.  O..  Christian  Minis¬ 
ter  and  his  Duties,  noticed. 
.556. 

E 

Eerdmans’s,  B.  D..  Alttestanient- 
liche  Studlen,  noticed,  744- 
748. 

Elizabethan  Dramatic  Develop¬ 
ment,  The,  article  on,  by  T.  W. 
Hunt.  251-266 ;  the  Golden 
Age  of  English  Letters,  251 ; 
character  of  the  epoch,  252 ; 
influence  of  present  environ¬ 
ment  on  literature,  depressing. 
253;  personality  of  authors. 
254;  revival  of  classical  learn¬ 
ing,  255;  emphasis  of  life  as 
related  to  literature,  256;  in¬ 
fluence  of  sixteenth-century 
drama  upon  the  prose  of  the 
lieriod,  257 ;  individual  dra¬ 
matic  poets,  259;  exponents  of 
their  age,  260;  the  so-called 
secondary  poets.  261 ;  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  indebtedness  to  other 
authors,  262 ;  his  genius  of 
adaptation,  265. 


Epic  and  Lyric  Poetry,  article 
on,  by  J.  Lindsay,  639-650 ; 
poetical  license,  639;  range  of 
lyric  poetry,  640 ;  excessive  or¬ 
nament  to  be  avoided,  641; 
lyric  poetry  perennial  in  inter¬ 
est,  642 ;  Plato’s  views,  643 ; 
Dante  and  Milton  compared, 
644;  Milton’s  Satan,  645;  Shel¬ 
ley’s  power,  646 ;  lyric  and 
epic  poetry  contrasted,  649. 

Ethics  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  by  C.  E.  Smith,  267- 
277 ;  need  of  reexamination, 
267 ;  nobility  of  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  statutes,  268  ;  wisdom  of 
the  '  civil  code,  270;  laws 
adapted  to  peculiar  conditions, 
272;  evils  restrained  but  not 
destroyed,  273 ;  things  lawful 
under  a  theocracy  which  would 
not  be  under  a  democracy, 
274;  degraded  morality  of  the 
Canaanites,  276. 

Expository  Times,  noticed,  755. 

P 

Fairweather’s,  W.,  Background 
of  the  Gospels,  noticed,  549. 

Faith  and  Works  of  Christian 
Science,  noticed,  75.5, 

Faunce’s,  W.  H.  P.,  Educational 
Ideal  in  the  Ministry,  noticed, 
187. 

Ferris’s  “  Formation  of  the  New 
Testament,”  critique  of,  by  P. 
P.  Flournoy,  512-^525,  594r-605; 
obscurity  of  the  subject,  512; 
half-truths  of  the  author,  514; 
the  four  Gospels  had  no  seri¬ 
ous  competitors,  515;  testi¬ 
mony  of  Justin  Martyr,  517 ; 
Tatian’s  Diatessaron,  521 ;  the 
Syriac  Gospels,  524 ;  apology 
of  Quadratus,  594 ;  of  Aris¬ 
tides,  595 ;  Third  Council  of 
Carthage,  597 ;  testimony  of 
Poly  carp,  597 ;  of  the  Gnos¬ 
tics,  .598 ;  New  Testament  in 
the  first  century,  599 ;  New 
Testament  a  gift  of  God,  600; 
its  growth,  601 ;  authoritative 
writings,  603;  New  Testament 
books  proved  by  evidence,  604. 
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Flouraoy,  P.  P.,  articles  by,  512- 
525,  594-605. 

Foster’s,  G.  B.,  Functlou  of  Re¬ 
ligion  in  Man’s  Struggle  for 
Existence,  noticed,  557. 

Frank’s,  H.,  Modern  Light  on  Im¬ 
mortality,  noticed,  754. 

G 

Geden’s,  A.  S.,  Outlines  of  In¬ 
troduction  to  the  Hebrew  Bi¬ 
ble,  noticed,  548. 

Gibson’s,  W.  R.  B.,  God  with  Us, 
noticed,  751. 

Goodspeed’s,  C.,  Book  of  Genesis, 
noticed.  378. 


H 

Hall’s,  C.  C.,  Philosophy  of  Rev¬ 
elation,  noticed,  55.3. 

Healing,  Gifts  of,  article  on.  hy 
E.  M,  Merrins,  385-410;  recent 
changes  of  views,  385;  rise  of 
psychotherapy,  38G ;  disease 
usually  due  to  micro-organisms,* 
.387 ;  causes  of  sickness  in  the 
United  States,  388 ;  a  large 
number  of  other  diseases  inde¬ 
pendent  of  mental  states,  389; 
a  few  diseases  consequent  up¬ 
on  mental  disorder,  .390;  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  mind  upon  secre¬ 
tions  of  the  body,  391;  effect 
of  drugs  upon  the  mind,  .392; 
moral  means  of  cure  not  to  be 
neglected,  .39.3;  list  of  diseases 
in  which  psychic  influences  are 
dominant.  394;  dancing  mania 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  396; 
treatment  by  mental  sugges¬ 
tions.  .397 ;  by  hypnotic  sug¬ 
gestions.  .398 ;  by  moral  persua¬ 
sion.  .399;  gifts  of  healing  in 
the  New  Testament,  400;  sym¬ 
pathetic  treatment  of  disease, 
401 ;  realm  of  prayer,  403 ;  the 
physician,  not  the  clergyman, 
the  one  to  use  mental  sugges¬ 
tion,  405;  no  infallible  remedy 
for  human  suffering,  406;  no 
new  gospel  needed,  408;  minis¬ 
try  of  pain,  409. 

Heron’s,  J.,  Short  History  of  Pu¬ 
ritanism,  noticed,  191, 


Hilprecht’s,  H.  V.,  Babylonian 
Expedition  of  the  UnlversitJ 
Peniisylvania,  noticed,  53^ 


Howland,  S.  W.,  note  by,  526- 
HoyPs,  A.  S.,  Preacher,  noticed, 

ODb* 

”  P  ’  article  by, 

7»-104. 

Hunt,  T.  W.,  article  by,  251- 
266.  ’ 
Hunter’s,  J.,  De  Profundls  Cla- 
mavl,  noticed.  379. 


I 

Immortalit.v,  article  on,  by  j. 
Bascom,  1-14 ;  doctrine  of,  still 
undeveloped.  1;  timidity  re¬ 
specting,  2;  uncertain  data,  3; 
doctrine  grounded  in  the  eth¬ 
ical  element,  4;  supported  by 
evolution.  5;  by  theism,  6; 
confidence  in  rational  powers, 
7 ;  unworthy  conceptions  of. 
10 ;  argument  from  the  ethical 
life,  11;  argument  from  ade¬ 
quate  purposes  of  a  Creator. 
13. 

Isaacs,  A.  S.,  article  by,  171-177. 

J 

Jacobus’s,  M.  W..  Standard  Bi¬ 
ble  Dictionary,  noticed,  *545. 

Jevons’s,  F.  B.,  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  Comparative  Re¬ 
ligion,  noticed.  192. 

Jewish  Literature.  What  is,  ar¬ 
ticle  on,  by  A.  S.  Isaacs,  171- 
1 77 ;  not  confined  to  theology, 
171 ;  the  Talmud  and  Midrash, 
17.3;  general  subjects,  174; 
tlie  Spanish-Arabic  period, 
175;  its  universal  scope,  177. 

.Johnson’s,  H.,  Ideal  Ministry, 
noticed.  556. 

.Jones’s,  J.  P.,  India,  noticed,  382, 

.Jones’s.  R.  M.,  Studies  in  Mys¬ 
tical  Religion,  noticed,  550. 

Jordan’s.  W.  G.,  Biblical  Criti¬ 
cism  and  Modern  Thought,  no¬ 
ticed,  .548. 

Jundt’s.  A..  Ddveloppement  de  la 
Pens6e  Religleuse  de  Luther, 
noticed,  367. 
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K 

Kant’s  Philosophy  of  Religion, 
articie  on,  by  J.  Lindsay,  38- 
57;  the  reality  of  God,  38;  un- 
dervaiued  the  ontoiogical  ar¬ 
gument,  39;  the  cosmoiogical 
proof,  40;  unfair  to  the  teleo- 
logicai  argument,  43 ;  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  moral  proof,  44; 
conception  too  legalistic,  46; 
faith  in  God  necessary  to  a  be¬ 
lief  in  the  triumph  of  good, 
49;  argument  left  incomplete, 
52;  religion,  not  a  mere  appen¬ 
dix  to  morality,  53;  Kant  con¬ 
trasted  with  Spinoza,  55 ; 
sounded  the  supreme  worth  of 
the  moral  life,  56. 

Kingdom  of  God  in  the  Light  of 
Jewish  Literature,  The,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  by  G.  D.  Castor,  344- 
;{61;  the  Kingdom  of  God  and 
sociological  problems,  344;  the 
Jewish  interpretation,  345;  na¬ 
ture  of  the  present  sovereign¬ 
ty  of  God,  346;  relation  to  fu¬ 
ture  manifestations,  349;  the 
kingship  of  Israel,  354  ;  trans¬ 
forming  ideas  of  Jesus,  356; 
rejection  of  national  limita¬ 
tions,  358 ;  the  Kingdom  of 
God  not  primarily  eschatolog¬ 
ical,  360. 

King’s,  H,  C.,  The  Seeming  Un¬ 
reality  of  the  Spiritual  Life, 
noticed,  184;  Laws  of  Friend¬ 
ship,  Human  and  Divine,  no- 
tic^,  381. 

Kirn’s,  I).  O.,  Grundriss  der 
Evangelischen  Dogmatik,  no¬ 
ticed,  .367. 

Kittel’s,  R.,  Biblia  Hebraica,  no¬ 
ticed,  546. 

Knight,  W,  A.,  article  by,  193- 
216. 

L 

Lagrange’s  Messianisme  chez  les 
Juifs,  noticed.  372. 

Ijimb’s,  F.  J.,  Miracle  and  Sci¬ 
ence,  noticed.  362-366. 

Lee’s,  F.  T.,  Sidelights  on  the  Bi¬ 
ble,  noticed,  182. 

Lindsay,  J.,  articles  by,  38-57 ; 
6.39-650;  'Studies  in  European 


Philosophy,  noticed,  554^556 ; 
book  reviews  by,  750,  752. 

M 

Macfarland’s,  C.  S^  Christian 
Ministry  and  the  Social  Order, 
noticed.  753. 

Magoun,  H.  W.,  articles  by,  217- 
242,  4.31-547 ;  lK)ok  review  bv, 
376-378. 

Merrins,  E.  M.,  article  by,  385- 
410. 

Mott’s,  J.  R.,  Future  Leadership 
of  the  Church,  noticed,  186. 

Murray’s,  J.  C.,  Handbook  of 
Christian  Ethics,  noticed,  380. 

N 

New  Birth,  The,  article  on,  by 
T.  K.  Davis,  278-290;  trichot¬ 
omy,  278 ;  present  trend  to¬ 
wards  its  acceptance,  280 ; 
man  a  unit,  281 ;  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  rational  and  the  spir¬ 
itual  man,  282;  the  image  of 
God  in  man,  283;  regeneration 
through  the  Holy  Spirit,  295; 
the  true  w’ork  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  pastor,  286;  recognition 
of  the  spiritual  nature  neces¬ 
sary  in  education,  288;  social¬ 
ism  impossible  without  regen¬ 
eration,  289. 

Notes,  526-538. 

Notices  of  Recent  Publications, 
178-192,  .362-383.  .539-559,  744- 
760. 

O 

Olmstead’s,  A.  T..  Western  Asia 
in  the  Days  of  Sargon  of  As¬ 
syria.  noticed.  18;>. 

P 

Painter,  F.  V.  N.,  and  Richards’s, 
J.  W.,  Christian  Worship,  no¬ 
ticed,  184. 

Parliamentary  Law  a  World  In¬ 
stitution,  article  on.  by  R.  L. 
Bridgman,  651-670;  universal¬ 
ity  and  intellectual  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  parliamentary  law, 
651 ;  it  is  condensed  common 
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sense  and  justice,  (155 ;  end  of 
minority’s  riRht  to  fllibuster, 
656;  intellectual  value  of  par¬ 
liamentary  law,  660;  Its  moral 
value,  661 ;  parliamentary 
training  for  schools,  663;  po¬ 
litical  value  of  parliamentary 
law,  664 ;  benefit  of  widespread 
local  study,  (>«56;  benefit  to 
peoples  rising  in  civilisation, 
668 ;  parliamentary  principles 
universal,  669. 

Patou’s.  L.  B.,  Recent  (’liristian 
I’rogress,  notiml.  75.3. 

Paulin’s,  G.,  No  Struggle  for  Ex¬ 
istence,  no  Natural  Selection, 
noticed,  379. 

Pearson’s,  C.  W.,  Literary  and 
Biographical  Essays,  noticed, 
.557. 

Pentateuchal  Criticism,  Essays 
in.  articles  by  H.  M.  Wiener. 
110-170,  201-331,  411-130,  the 
“  clue  ”  to  the  “  documents,” 
110;  the  use  of  “  Elohlm  ”  and 
“  Jehovah,”  120 ;  documents 
not  self-consistent  in  the  use  of 
the  designations  of  God,  122 ; 
the  Massoretic  Text  uncertain, 
124;  textual  criticism  neces¬ 
sary,  127;  MSS.  and  Versions 
of  the  Pentateuch,  120  ;  varia¬ 
tions  of  the  Septuagint,  130; 
Septuagint  sometimes  prefera¬ 
ble  to  the  Hebrew  text,  1.32; 
recensions  of  the  Septuagint, 
134;  rules  for  judging  the  evi¬ 
dence,  1.39;  list  of  variations, 
140,  14.3,  145-1.54;  preexistent 
material  in  the  Pentateuch, 
156 ;  critical  absurdities,  157 ; 
use  of  Jehovah  in  Ex.  vi.  3, 
1,58;  its  true  text.  160;  Its  true 
meaning,  162 ;  special  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  phrase  “  I  am  the 
Lord,”  167 ;  Moses  invested 
with  authority,  169;  the  con¬ 
cluding  chapters  of  Numbers, 
291;  scene  of  the  forty  years’ 
wandering,  202 ;  disturbance 
in  the  order  of  the  narrative, 
293;  statement  of  the  difllcul- 
ties,  294;  time  of  departure 
from  Kadesh-barnea.  206,  .300; 
narrative  of  events  In  JE,  298 ; 
Deuteronomy-Numbers  com¬ 


pared,  300;  evidence  of  ter* 
ual  dislocation,  302;  the  AiS 
campaign  and  Mount  Hor  305. 
the  reasonable  rearrangement 
of  the  text,  307;  referelS  J 
the  Israel  stele,  308;  Ck)len8o’8 
attack  on  the  chronology  sio. 
difficulties  reconciled  by  the 
present  view,  313;  the  mission 
of  the  spies,  315;  discrepan¬ 
cies,  purely  factitious,  316- 
the  real  difficulties,  317;  Ko^ 
rah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  320* 
the  Balaam  narrative, '  323* 
other  alleged  discrepancies! 
.324;  need  of  textual  revision! 
.3.31 ;  the  numbers  of  the  Israel¬ 
ites,  411 ;  difficulties,  stated, 
412;  the  inflated  numbers  in 
JE,  415;  In  P,  417;  probable 
corruptions  in  the  texts  whldi 
contained  numerical  state 
ments,  418  ;  source  of  errors 
in  transmission,  418;  errors  in 
the  text  positively  proved,  419; 
variations  in  the  text,  422; 
similarity  of  signs  expressing 
numbers,  423;  clue  to  the  rec¬ 
tification  of  the  text,  424;  the 
war  with  Midian,  425;  con¬ 
clusion,  427;  Moses  the  author 
of  the  Pentateuch,  429. 

Pick’s,  B.,  Paralipomena,  no¬ 
ticed.  182. 

!  Mercy’s.  W.  C.,  Murray’s  Illus¬ 
trated  Bible  Dictionary,  no¬ 
ticed,  178. 

Pocock,  A.  II.,  poem  by.  .384, 

Pragmatism,  The  American  Phi¬ 
losophy,  article  on,  by  A.  v.  C. 
P.  Huizinga,  78-104;  defini¬ 
tion.  78 ;  what  is  truth,  80;  the 
strenuous  life,  83;  utilitarian¬ 
ism,  88;  mystery  of  origins, 
00;  limits  of  pragmatism,  93; 
thought  a  reality,  97;  truth  in 
experience,  98;  reversal  of  old 
ideas,  101 ;  the  Ritschlian  the¬ 
ology,  103. 

Pray,  Is  It  Reasonable  for  the 
Modern  !dan  to,  note  on,  531- 


5.36. 

Preaching  to  the  Church  of  onr 
Times,  article  on,  by  H.  M. 
Scott.  1.5-37;  an  ever-present 
problem,  15;  the  illusions  of 
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ministers,  16 ;  Influence  of  new 
views  of  the  Bible,  17;  essen¬ 
tial  doctrines,  19;  preaching 
In  Germany,  20 ;  timely  preach- 
Ing,  21;  should  come  in  con¬ 
flict  with  the  temporal,  22 ; 
the  eternal  gospel,  24  ;  influ¬ 
ence  of  social  theories,  25 ; 
should  be  deflnite,  26;  biblical, 
27;  should  hold  up  Christ,  29; 
sympathetic,  31 ;  should  pre¬ 
sent  spiritual  motives,  33 ;  may 
appeal  to  fear,  .34 ;  should  give 
spiritual  comfort.  .35;  Jesus 
(’hrlst  the  center,  36. 

U 

Radau’s,  II.,  Letters  to  Cassite 
Kings  from  the  Temple  Arch¬ 
ives  of  Nippur,  noticed,  .539- 
545. 

Randall,  E.  O.,  lK)ok  review  by, 
.373. 

Reverence,  a  poem  by  A.  II.  Po- 
cock,  384. 

Richard,  J.  W.,  and  Painter’s, 

F.  V.  N.,  Christian  Worship, 
noticed,  184. 

Robertson’s,  A.  T.,  Short  Gram¬ 
mar  of  the  Greek  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  noticed.  374. 

Russell,  J.  E..  note  by,  .531-.5.36. 

S 

Schmiedel’s,  I*.  W.,  Johannine 
Writings,  noticed.  190. 

Scientific  Foundations  of  Belief 
in  God.  The,  article  on,  by  D. 

G.  IVhitley,  60(;-(;.38;  progress 
of  science.  (K)6;  definition  of 
science.  607 ;  difficulties  of  ma¬ 
terialism,  (‘i08;  origin  of  mat¬ 
ter,  (KK) ;  of  mind,  (>10 ;  of  mo¬ 
tion,  nil;  of  life,  613;  inor¬ 
ganic  succession.  616;  organic 
succession,  617 ;  adherence  to 
type.  618 ;  differentiation  of 
climates,  619;  development  of 
beauty,  (520;  coal-measures  and 
the  Glacial  period,  621 ;  origin 
of  man,  623;  place  of  his  or¬ 
igin.  626;  date  of  his  appear¬ 
ance.  629;  nature  of  early  man, 
6.35;  necessity  for  evolution  to 


be  under  guidance  and  con¬ 
trol,  636;  uecessily  for  a  su¬ 
pernatural  revelation,  636 ; 
man's  needs  c'onsummated  in 
Christ,  (537 ;  notes,  (>17. 

Scott,  II.  M.,  article  by,  15-37. 

Sc*ott,  H.  M.,  obituary  of,  560. 

Scott’s,  R.,  Pauline  Epistles,  no¬ 
ticed,  552. 

Sharman’s,  11.  B.,  Teaching  of 
Jesus  al»out  the  Future,  no¬ 
ticed,  551. 

Sihler’s,  p].  G.,  Testimonium 

Animie,  noticed,  375. 

Smith.  C.  p;.,  article  by,  267- 
277. 

So<‘ial  Outlook  iu  Matthew  and 
Luke,  article  on,  by  W.  A. 
Knight.  193-216;  contrasts  be¬ 
tween  Matthew  and  Luke,  193 ; 
tlieir  quotations  from  the  Old 
Testament,  196 ;  Jewish  ele¬ 
ments  in  Luke,  199 ;  alleged 
socialistic  tendencies  of  Luke, 
205 ;  Luke’s  real  rejection  of 
socialism,  207 ;  Matthew  as  so¬ 
cialistic  as  Luke,  210;  the  de¬ 
nunciatory  passages  of  Mat¬ 
thew,  21.5. 

Society,  The  Partnership  of  Or¬ 
ganized.  article  on,  by  B.  T. 
Stafford,  498-511 ;  exclusive 
early  prevalence  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  499;  Abrahjjm  Lincoln’s 
ancestry,  .500;  their  character¬ 
istics.  .501 ;  Illinois  seventy- 
five  years  ago.  .50.3 ;  consist¬ 
ency  of  Lincoln’s  character, 
.504;  respect  for  law,  .505;  the 
social  needs  of  man,  .506;  sla¬ 
very  an  anomaly,  .507 ;  devotion 
to  the  Constitution,  .5()8;  union 
and  liberty,  510;  Lincoln’s  tri¬ 
umph.  511. 

Spence’s,  P’..  Chrlsyan  Reunion, 
noticed,  7.50. 

Stimson’s,  H.  A.,  The  New 
Things  of  God,  noticed.  185. 

Stafford,  B.  T.,  article  by,  498- 
511. 

Strong’s,  A.  H.,  Outlines  of  Sys¬ 
tematic  Theology,  noticed,  369. 

Stubbins’s,  T.  A.,  Patriot,  no¬ 
ticed.  5.57. 

Swing,  A.  T.,  book  reviews  by, 
.367. 
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T 

Thwing’s,  C.  F.,  Education  in  the 
Far  East,  noticed,  755. 

Translation  of  the  Bible,  The 
Latest,  article  on,  by  H.  M. 
Whitney,  467-497 ;  cases  of 
improvement,  468 ;  cases  for 
the  worse,  476;  changes  still 
needed,  478 ;  questions  of 
tense,  478 ;  of  number,  479 ; 
treatment  of  the  paradox,  480 ; 
of  ellipsis,  482 ;  of  obsolete 
words,  484  ;  words  of  obscure 
meaning,  487 ;  mistranslations, 
488;  infelicity  of  expression, 
493;  closing  thought,  496. 

V 

Vedder's,  H.  C.,  Our  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  noticed,  .369 ;  Church 
History  Handbooks,  noticed, 
754. 

Vernon’s  “  Message  of  the  Mod¬ 
ern  Minister,”  Critique  of,  by 
C.  Caverno,  105-117 ;  his  Je¬ 
sus  not  that  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  105 ;  no  new  facts  dis¬ 
credit  the  New  Testament, 
107;  strength  of  the  evidences 
of  Christianity,  108;  miracles 
credible,  109 ;  God  personal, 
111 ;  chemistry  a  guarantee  of 
theism,  112;  miracles  needed 
as  much  as  ever,  114;  neglect 
of  immortality,  116, 

W 

Wafihburn’s.  M.  F.,  Animal 
Mind,  noticed,  188-190. 

Waylen’s,  H,,  Mountain  Path¬ 
ways,  noticed,  550. 

Wellhausen’s  Prolegomena,  First 
Three  Chapters  of,  article  on, 
by  H.  M.'  Wiener,  692-743; 
sacrifice  and  slaughter,  692 ; 
non-sacrificial  slaughter,  693 ; 
Wellhausen’s  blunder,  694 ; 
confusions  about  sanctuaries, 
696;  lay  sacrifices  always  al¬ 
lowed,  697 ;  altar  of  burnt- 
offering,  698;  the  homed  altar 
before  the  Ark,  699;  imperfect 


data,  <01;  lay  altar  did  not 
need  a  theophany,  702  •  Uv 
sacrifices  lawful  everywhere 
in  Palestine,  703;  an  altar  not 
a  sanctuary,  704;  a  sanctuary 
at  Shiloh,  704;  early  history 
recognizes  central  sanctuary 
707 ;  unlawful  altars,  707* 
lawful  bamoth,  709;  lay  al¬ 
tars  recognized  in  Deuteron¬ 
omy,  709;  Deuteronomic  law 
710;  law  in  Exodus  and  Deu¬ 
teronomy,  711;  statutory  ver. 
BUS  customary  sacrifices,  713; 
heathen  altars  prohibited! 
713 ;  altar  on  Carmel  a  lay  al¬ 
tar,  714;  Wellhausen’s  suner- 


ficiality,  715;  two  kinds  of 
statutory  offerings,  716;  na¬ 
tional  offerings,  early,  717 ; 
morning  meal-offering,  718; 
negative  testimony  valueless, 
720;  substantive  law  and  pro¬ 
cedure,  720;  procedure  empha¬ 
sized  in  P,  722;  Jewish  festi¬ 
vals,  723;  priestly  dues,  725; 
first-fruits,  726;  Pentecost 
727 ;  tabernacles,  727 ;  sin  of 
Eli’s  sons,  728;  boiling  of  the 
offerings,  728 ;  date  of  the 
feasts,  730;  ludicrous  errors, 
731 ;  Pentateuchal  laws  Mo¬ 
saic,  732;  P  designed  for  the 
priests,  733 ;  priestly  duties, 
734;  rhetorical  language,.  734; 
summary,  736 ;  Elephantine 
temple,  737;  Jewish  religion, 
national,  739 ;  sacrifices  limit¬ 
ed  to  Palestine,  740;  exilic 
worship,  741 ;  the  synagogue, 
743;  legal  fictions,  743. 

Wiener,  H.,  articles  by,  119-170, 
291-331,  411-130,  692-743  ;< 

book  reviews  by,  180-182,  744^ 
748. 

Whitley,  D.  G.,  article  by,  606- 
638. 

Whitney,  H.  M.,  article  by,  467- 


497. 

Wilson’s,  J.  D.,  Did  Daniel  Write 
Daniel,  noticed,  748. 
Worsley’s,  F.  W.,  Fourth  Gos¬ 
pel  and  the  Synoptists,  no¬ 
ticed,  751. 
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STUDIES  IN  BIBLICAL  LA® 

By  Harold  M.  Wiener,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  of  Lincoln’s 

Law,  formerly  a  Senior  Whewell  Scholar  of  the  Univer^^S 

“  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  this  examination  of  the  Bibli^^ 
Mr.  Wiener  has  opened  up  a  new  and  valuable  source  of  infoh^M 
the  dates  of  the  various  books  of  the  Pentateuch.” — Academy.  ^^ 

“  The  method  employed  is  an  ingenious  and  skillful  applica^ 
principles  of  legal  interpretation  to  texts  in  apparent  conflict^-AjJ 
Law  Review.  _ 

London  :  David  Nutt,  57-59  Long  Acre.  , 


Scientific  Confirmations  of  Old  Testament’lll 

By  G.  FREDERICK  WRIGHT  -J 

D.D.,  LL.D.,  F.G.S.A.  • 

•  a; 

$2.00,  net;  post  paid  $2.15;  12mo.,  450  pages,  40  illustrati 

■ 

“  He  is  very  happy  in  his  style  of  telling  us  what  he  has  seem 
he  interpreted  it  as  he  does,  and  what  is  the  bearing  of  his 
Bible.  The  volume  bids  fair  to  be  recognized  as  the  standard  woi^ 
important  subject  of  Pentateuchal  physics ;  just  as  explorations  of  ^ 
of  Chaldea,  Assyria,  and  Egypt  have  enlightened  us  as  to, Old 
historicity.” — Dr.  G.  Macloskie,  Princeton  Review. 
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The  State  of  Wisconsin, 

Supreme  Court  Chamber, 
Madison,  July  13, 

My  Dear  Mr.  Lamb: 

We  should  be  glad  to  have  one  of  yolir  valuable 
“  Miracle  and  Science/*  in  the  Library  of  the  UnivcrsiQf 
C.  A.,  and  you  may  consider  this  as  an  order  for  one. 

Truly  yours, 

J.  B.  Winslow,  ' 
President  of  Board  of  D 


EIGHTIETH  YEAR 
THE 


bibliotheca  sacra 

A  Religious  and  Sociological  Quarterly 

Edited  by  G.  Frederick  Wright,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

I  With  the  Aid  of  Numerous  Eminent  Associates 

As  heretofore  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  will  aim  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
more  intelligent  public,  both  lay  and  clerical  of  all  denominations,  in  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  thorough  discussions  of  all  topics  of  permanent  interest  touching 
the  Christian  religion.  Prominence  will  continue  to  be  given  to  Biblical 
Criticism  in  its  various  departments ;  Theology  in  its  doctrinal,  historical  and 
pfictical  aspects ;  and  the  Relation  of  Philosophy,  Science,  and  Oriental 
Kscoveries  to  the  Bible. 

The  Quarterly  will  continue  its  elaborate  and  conservative  discussion  of 
the  great  sociological  questions  that  are  staggering  the  century,  but  will, 

■  as  heretofore,  be  devoted  mainly  to  discussions  by  competent  authorities  of 
the  profound  theological  and  critical  problems  which  are  agitating  the  Chris- 

■  tian  public.  While  remaining  loyal  to  the  historic  faith  of  Christendom, 
it  will  aim  to  welcome  and  aid  all  real  progress  in  every  department  of 
htiman  activity. 

No  biblical  critic  can  afford  to  ignore  the  searching  analysis  of  the 
Wcllhausen  theory  by  Mr.  Harold  Wiener,  which  has  continued  through 
1909.  Prominent  British  scholars  will  contribute  powerful  essays  on  Pen- 
titcuchal  Criticism  during  1910. 

On  account  of  its  long  standing,  and  its  undenominational  character, 
the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  probably  has  a  wider  circulation  than  any  other  Amer¬ 
ican  publication.  Through  it  the  ablest  writers  can  at  once  reach  every 
center  of  thought  in  the  world. 

Whatever  periodicals  of  a  more  popular  character  are  taken  by  pastors, 
dieological  students,  and  the  more  intelligent  laymen,  such  thorough  discus¬ 
sions  as  appear  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  are  indispensable  to  a  complete 
mastery  of  the  great  themes  that  are  constantly  coming  to  the  surface  in 
modem  thought. 

Terms:  Annual  Subscriptions,  $3.00;  Single  copy,  75  cents.  Foreign 
Subscriptions.  $3.32,  except  Mexico,  which  is  $3.00,  and  Canada,  which  is 
$3.16. 

BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA  COMPANY 

OBEIiLIN,  OHIO 

Foreign  Agent:  Charles  Higham  &  Son,  27a  Farringdon  Street, 
London,  E.  C.,  England 


The  Bible  Student  and  Teacher 

Organ  of  Bible  League  of  North  America 

Formerly  the  American  Bible  League 

The  American  Bible  League  was  organized  for  a  twofold  object;  (l) 
Christians  to  attain  a  better  and  nwre  comprehensive  Knowledge  and 
the  Bible,  by  promoting  everywhere  Improved  Bible  Study,  “  with  the  aid  of  all 
light  that  can  be  turned  upon  it  from  all  sources”;  (2)  To  meet  and  counterart 
the  Current  Destruetive  Teachings  concerning  the  truthfulness,  integrity,  and  i 
spiration  of  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God. 

The  Bible  Student  and  Teacher,  the  only  magazine  exclusively  devoted  to  thU 
special  work  of  Education  and  Defense,  is 
A  large,  8vo,  80-page  Monthly  Magazine. 

To  bring  this  Monthly  within  the  reach  of  all  who  desire  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  Bible,  the  Annual  Subscription  Price  is  placed  at  $1.00  a  Year,  althon^ 
the  price  of  other  Religious  Monthlies  of  the  same  size  is  commonly  $3.00  a  Year 
Its  Specialty  is  the  Constructive  Study  of  the  Bible. 

ISSUED  BY  THE  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  BIBLE  LEAGUE 
Daniel  S.  Gbeooby,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Managing  Editor 

A  few  Recent  Testimonials  to  the  Value  of  ^*lhe  Bible  Student  and  Teacher" 

BEST  HELP  TO  UNDEBSTANDINO  THE  BIBLE 

From  a  Busy  City  Pastor — February  19,  1909. 

“  I  wish  to  say  that  I  find  the  B.  8.  &  T.  the  most  helpful  publication  that 
comes  to  me.  ...  If  there  is  anything  I  can  do  to  help  along  the  B.  8.  &  T.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  undertake  It.” 

EFFICIENT  AID  TO  BEASONABLE  FAITH  IN  THE  BIBLE 

Prom  a  Presbyterian  Pastor  in  New  Mexico. — March  2r>,  1JK)9. 

“  I  cannot  express  the  pleasure  and  benefit  I  receive  from  the  monthly  visit* 
of  the  Student  and  Teacher;  while  never  disposed  to  consider  modem  radical  crit¬ 
icism  in  a  favorable  light,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  your  magazine  has  served  to 
keep  steady  my  faith  in  the  Word  of  God.  My  prayers  and  sympathies  are  with 
you  in  your  glorious  work.” 

“KNOWS  WHAT  IT  BELIEVES,  AND  HOW  TO  STATE  AND  DEFEND  IT” 

From  the  Western  Recorder — Louisville,  Ky. 

“  Whenever  we  get  a  copy  of  The  Bible  Student  and  Teacher  we  thank  God 
and  take  courage.  We  wish  again,  as  we  have  wished  so  many  times  before,  tiuit 
we  were  rich  enough  to  give  a  year’s  subscription  to  every  Baptist  in  the  land. 
Any  preacher  who  gets  it  for  a  year  will  never  do  without  it.  It  is  as  able  a* 
it  is  sound,  and  as  sound  as  it  is  able,  and  we  can  give  it  no  higher  praise.” 

IN  COMBINATION  WITH  THE  BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA  FOR  BOTH  BiAQA 
ZINES  REMITTED  DIRECT  TO  US 
To  New  Subscribers  ....  -  -  $2.25 

To  Old  Subscribers  ......  $3.25 
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three  magazines 

For  the  Price  of  One 

An  Offer  Never  Before  Made 

In  order  to  introduce  The  Living  Age  to  readers 
who  are  not  now  familiar  with  it,  the  publishers  will  make 
a  present  to  every  new  subscriber  who  remits  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  price,  Six  Dollars,  direct  to  The  Living  Age  Co., 

6  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  of  one  year’s  subscription  to 
McClure's  Magazine,  and  one  year’s  subscription  to 
The  Bibelot.  The  combined  subscription  value  of  the 
three  magazines  is  £«ight  Dollars  and  twenty-five 
cents. 

This  offer  applies  only  to  new  subscribers  to 
The  Living  Age,  but  includes  both  old  and  new  subscribers 
to  the  other  two  magazines.  The  three  magazines  may  be 
sent  to  different  addresses. 

THE  LIVING  AGE 

is  a  64  page  weekly  magazine,  which  has  been  published 
for  more  than  65  years.  It  reprints,  imchanged  and  im- 
abridged,  in  attractive  form,  all  that  is  best  and  most  worth 
reading  in  a  long  list  of  English  periodicals :  essays;  literary, 
art  and  musical  criticism;  travel  and  descriptive  articles; 
poetry,  fiction,  and,  best  of  all,  the  freshest  discussion  of 
international  affairs  and  world  politics  by  the  most 
brilliant  writers  in  England. 

Subscribers  to  The  Living  Age  secure  twice  as  much 
material  as  is  contained  in  two  of  the  four-dollar  monthly 
magazines  and  it  reaches  them  four  times  as  often.  The 
Living  Age  is  alone  in  its  field,  and  is  nearly  indispensable 
to  intelligent  readers. 

SPECIMEN  COPY  SENT  FREE  ON  REQUEST. 

The  Living  Age  Co. 

6  BEACON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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The  Mutation  Theory  (Vol.  1 ) 


By  Hugo  De  Vbies. 

12  full  page  color  Illustrations  (litho¬ 
graphed).  114  half  tone  illus¬ 
trations,  580  pp. 

Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Amsterdam.  Author  of  “  Spe¬ 
cies  and  Varieties  ”  and  “  Plant  Breed¬ 
ing.”  Translated  by  Professor  A.  B. 
Farmer  and  A.  D.  Darbishere.  Pub¬ 
lished  in  two  volumes,  the  first  (now 
ready  (dealing  with  the  Origin  of 
Species  by  Mutation;  the  second  (in 
preparation)  with  the  Origin  of  Va¬ 
rieties.  It  will  contain  the  complete 
treatment  of  the  problem  of  the  origin 
of  new  forms.  Cloth,  per  Vol.,  $4.00. 


Philosophy  as  a  Science 


By  Da.  Paul  Carus  (Tubingen). 

Introduction,  summaries  and  index. 

224  pp. 

An  epitome  of  the  philosophy  with 
which  Dr.  Carus  has  identified  his  life 
work.  It  contains  an  Introduction 
written  by  himself,  summaries  of  his 
books  (48),  and  editorial  articles 
(959)  published  in  The  Monist  and  The 
Open  Court;  and  a  subject  index  of 
25  pp.,  making  the  volume  a  complete 
reference  to  date,  of  the  writings  of 
this  author.  Boards,  50c.  Paper,  25c. 


Clavis  Universalis 
By  Arthur  Collier. 

140  pp^  and  index.  Limited  edition. 


Printed  from  type  on  fine 
Paper. 

Edited  with  Introduction  and  notes 
by  Ethel  Bowman,  M.A.,  Wellesley  C!ol. 
lege.  A  book,  otherwise  inaccessible 
which  is  curiously  parallel  to  Berko 
ley’s  contemporary  works  and  which 
anticipates  Kant’s  first  two  antinomies 
Cloth,  $1.50. 


Geometrical  Solutions  Derived  from 
Mechanics 


A  Treatise  by  Abchimei»». 

30  pp. 

Recently  discovered  and  translated 
from  the  Greek  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Heiberg, 
ITofessor  of  Classical  Philology  at 
the  University  of  Copenhagen;  with  an 
introduction  by  David  Eugene  Smith, 
President  of  Teachers’  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  N.  Y.  English  version 
translated  from  the  German  by  Lydia 
G.  Robinson  and  reprinted  from  The 
Miynist,  April,  1909.  Paper,  50c. 


First  Written  Grammar  of  the  Bontoc 
Igorot  Language 

By  Dr.  Carl  Wilhelm  Seidenadel, 
University  of  Chicago. 


Elxperiments  on  the  Generation  of 
Insects 

By  Francesco  Redi,  of  Arezzo. 
Piquantly  illustrated  with  44  full  page, 
16th  century  drawings. 

Translated  from  the  Italian  Edition 
of  1688,  by  Mab  Bigelow.  Book-lovers 
and  students  of  classical  periods  in 
philosophy  and  science  will  find  this  a 
unique  book.  Printed  from  type  on 
fine  paper.  Edition  limited  to  1000 
copies.  Cloth,  $2.00. 


500  pp.  Illustrated.  Edition  limited 
to  1200  copies.  Printed  from 
type  on  fine  paper  and  ele¬ 
gantly  bound. 

An  extensive  vocabulary  and  a  se¬ 
ries  of  texts  on  Mythology,  Folk  lore. 
Historical  Episodes  and  Songs  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  valuable  work.  The 
Bontoc  Igorot  are  an  interesting  and 
highly  developed  people,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Philippine  races. 
This  is  the  first  written  grammar  of 
their  language  and  marks  an  epoch  in 
their  history.  $5.00  (  208.). 
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The  Qassifications  of  Religions 
By  DCBEN  J.  H.  WARD,  Ph.D.  (Lelpsic). 
86  pp-  Boards,  cloth  back. 

An  exact  statement  of  the  methods 
.^assifylng  religions  by  dogma,  dei- 
?L  geographical  distribution,  philos- 
ophies%nguage,  racial  and  hlstorica 
Sections.  “  Valuable  because  exact.” 
75c. 


The  Apocryphal  Acts 


By  Bernhard  Pick,  Ph.D.,  D.D. 

225  pp.  Notes,  index  and  bibliography. 

Boards,  cloth  back. 

A  thorough  study  of  the  apocryphal 
acts  of  Paul,  Peter,  John,  Andrew, 
and  Thomas,  In  which  genuine  remi¬ 
niscences  are  clearly  distinguished 
from  legends.  $1.25. 


Akbar,  Elmperor  of  India 


By  Db.  Richard  von  Garbe,  Rector  of 
the  University  of  Tubingen. 

Iliustrated  monograph,  41  pp. 

An  iiiuminating  picture  of  the  life 
and  customs  of  India  in  the  Kith  cen¬ 
tury.  Akbar  was  a  prince  who  de¬ 
serves  to  be  known  by  every  one  whose 
heart  is  moved  by  the  spectacle  of  true 
human  greatness.  50c,  net. 


Music  in  the  Old  Testament 


By  Pbof.  Carl  Heinrich  Cornill, 
Breslau,  Germany. 

35  pp.  Artistic  cover  design.  Well 
printed  on  fine  paper. 

An  interesting  lecture  given  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Home  for  Aged  Music 
Teachers  at  Breslau,  February  9,  1906. 
What  the  Old  Testament  says  about 
music  is  illustrated  by  many  interest¬ 
ing  pictures  of  antique  harps,  cymbals, 
lutes,  and  other  ancient  instruments. 
50c. 


Plotinus.  His  Life, Times,  and  Philosophy 
By  Kenneth  S.  Guthrie 
57  pp.  and  notes. 

This  little  book  gives  a  careful  study 
of  pagan  philosophy  and  points  out  its 
close  relation  to  the  origins  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Cloth,  50c. 

The  Message  of  Philo  Judaeus  of 
Alexandria 

By  Kenneth  S.  Guthrie. 

90  pp.  with  over  700  careful  references. 

A  brief  classified  outline  of  the  most 
important  of  Philo’s  utterances.  A 
study  of  Philo  might  be  regarded  as 
one  of  a  series  of  texts  of  comparative 
religion.  Cloth,  $1.00. 

The  Spiritual  Message  of  I  .ileraiure;  or. 
Prophetic  Act 
By  Kenneth  S.  Guthrie. 

137  pp. 

A  manual  of  the  comparative  relig¬ 
ion  of  literature  with  outlines  for  top¬ 
ical  study  and  lists  of  important  books. 
Cloth,  $1.00. 

Edward’s  Dream,  Translated  from  the 
German  of  Wilhelm  Busch 
By  Dr.  Paul  Carus. 

75  pp.  Red  and  gold. 

The  delightfulness  of  nonsense  ap¬ 
peals  even  to  the  philosopher.  Dr.  Ca¬ 
rus  has  shown  a  fine  appreciation  of 
the  humorous  possibilities  of  a  land 
where  mathematics  and  geometry  and 
even  philosophy,  are  embodied  in  per¬ 
sonalities.  Edward’s  Dream,  like  Alice 
in  Wonderland,  is  deliciously  absurd 
and  at  the  same  time  stimulating  to 
deep  thought.  Cloth,  $1.00. 

The  Old  and  the  New  Magic 


Angelas  Silesius,  Translated  from  the 
German 

By  Dr.  Paul  Carus. 

170  pp.  Blue  and  gold  edition, 
collection  of  quaint  rhymes  by  a 
ITth  century  German  mystic  named  Jo¬ 
hannes  St'heffler,  better  known  as  An¬ 
gelos  Silesius.  $1.00,  net. 


By  Henry  Ridqely  Evans. 

450  pp.  100  illustrations.  Symbolic 
cover  design  on  attractive  ori¬ 
ental  red  cover. 

A  new  and  enlarged  edition  contain¬ 
ing  many  illustrations  of  mechanical 
devices  with  which  famous  magicians 
perform  their  wonderful  sleight-of- 
hand  tricks  and  illusions.  A  practical 
hand-book  of  mystery.  Cloth,  $2.00. 
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(80  Pages  of  Litebary  Matter) 

EDITED  BY  THE  REV. 

W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas,  D.D. 

(PRI^■01PAL  OF  WYCLIFFE  HALL,  OXFORD) 

Price  (5d.  I’ost  free.  (5s.  per  annum 

Specimen  copy  of  “  The  Churchman  ”  sent  free  by  post  for  6d. 
to  anyone  mentioning  “  Bibliotheca  Sacra.” 


-  A  NEW  WORK  - - 

By  the  Rev.  ARCHDEACON  WILBERFORCE 
The  Power  That  Worketh  In  Us 

Crown  8vo,  Cloth  gilt,  3s.,  net. 


Suggestions  for  Bible  Study 

By  the  Rev. 

F.  R.  Montgomery  Hitchcock,  M.A. 
Preface  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Chari.es  P. 
D’Arcy,  Ijord  Bishop  of  Ossory. 
Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  2s.  net. 

“This  little  book  will,  I  believe,  be 
a  real  help  to  many  who,  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  state  of  critical  thought  about 
Holy  Scripture,  are  assailed  by  grave 
doubts  and  perplexities.” — From  the 
Preface. 

Quotations  for  Pulpit  Use 

A  Manual  for  Preachers  and  Speakers. 
By  Dorothy  J.  Trevaskis. 

Preface  by  the  Bishop  of  South¬ 
ampton. 

Over  2,000  quotations,  arranged  un¬ 
der  an  Alphabetical  Catena  of  Sub¬ 
jects,  such  as  Prayer,  Faith,  etc.,  145 
in  all,  which  places  the  reader  at  once 
In  touch  with  what  he  desires  to  use 
on  these  topics.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth, 
6s.  net. 


The  Psalms  at  Work 

Being  the  English  Church  Psatkr, 
With  Notes  on  the  Use  of  the  Ps(ilms, 

Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Poa 
8vo,  (with  wide  Margins  for 
Notes).  Cloth  gilt,  68.  net. 

How  Mr.  Marson  managed  to  aixo- 
mulate  such  a  rich  store  of  illnstn* 
tions  of  the  use  of  the  Psaltw  is  not 
explained,  but  he  has  succeeded  be¬ 
yond  the  hope  which  one  author  mij^t 
fairly  be  expected  to  excite.”— Char 
dian. 

The  Way  Out,  or  From  the  Caa> 
parative  to  the  Positive  in  Religiou 
Thought. 

By  Lampadephobos. 

Crown  8vo,  Cloth  Gilt,  68.  net, ' 
In  this  volume,  which  mi^t  be 
called  “  The  Old  Truths  from  a  New 
Point  of  View,”  the  author  throwi  a 
fresh  light  and  has  an  original  restate 
ment  to  make  concerning  CJhriaCIi 
Christianity. 
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iracles  Examined  by  the  Methods,  Rules  and  Tests 
the  Science  of  Jurisprudence  as  Administered- 
To-Day  in  Courts  of  Justice 


FRANCIS  J.  LAMB 

Attorney  and  Counsellor  at  Law. 
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,work  is  severely  logical,  and  has  the  merit  throughout  of  a  firm  grasp 
lee  of  evidence,  and  also  of  the  great  underlying  reasons  for  the  facts 
Ions  interventions,  and  fOr  the  infinite  necessities  for  the  great  redemp- 
itlons.  The  careful  reader  of  Mr.  Lamb’s  book  will  probably  lay  it  down 
foMivletion  that,  if  the  facts  recorded  in  the  Bible  concerning  miraculous 
IB  are  not  proved,  then  nothing  can  be  proved  by  evidence.” — Ex< 
Edwabd  H.  Mersixl,  DJ>.,  LL.D. 

treatment  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  closes  tl^e  discussion  for  any 
an  open  mind.  .  .  .  Tour  discussion  of  the  case  of  that  monarch  [Pha- 
light  upon  it.  Your  study  has  been  most  painstaking  and  thorough 
ites  the  scripture  in  a  splendid  way.  The  vindication^  is  all  there  in  the 
It  has  been  overlooked  hitherto.  .  .  .  For  any  honest  and  sane  man  your 
to  settle  all  doubt  as  to  the  verity  of  miracles.  .  .  God  grant  that 

be  widely  read.  It  may  stay  the  fiood  and  rescue  some  souls  now  in 
If.  Joseph  D.  Wilsok,  D.D. 


Press  Notices— MIRACLE  AND 


'‘.Bead  the  book.  Preach,  at  its  suggestion,  a  new  sermon 
evidences.  Discuss  it  in  your  men’s  classes,  your  women’s  classesi  yo^ 
Association,  and  Christian  Endeavor  meetings  ;  and  do  your  part  to  ii 

tion  already,  if  fitfully,  so  well  advanced  against  a  destructive  criticism  ,^1 

.the  Bible,  and  Biblical  Christianity.” — Rev.  George  R.  r.*AViTT,  b.D.,‘  '■ 

Congreffatiojiul  Church  Life,  August,  1900.  ;  || 

“The  author  shows  a  mastery  of  his  subject  unusual  for  one  not  tn^^li^  M 
ologically.  The  arguments  are  very  strong  for  the  validity  of  miraiasi  li 

arc  put  in  such  a  way  as  to  convince  the  reader.” — Rev.  Hexby  T.  Sell,  D.|L  ,  I 
“  Like  a  true  logician  the  author  states  succinctly  the  problems  to  be  I 

The  verity  of  miracles,  the  function,  necessity  and  cessation  of  uiiraaie^  imsg 
carefully  examined  and  the  logical  conclusion  proved.  The  spirit  of  the  h  j 
reverent  and  Scriptural,  thoroughly  constructive  and  convincing;  a  work  I 

appeal  to  all  thoughtful  minds  though  of  differing  theological  school,  «id  a 
come  addition  to  a  busy  man’s  library.” — The  Westminster,  Sept.  4,  100ft.  '  ; 

“  The  author  of  this  unique  and  convincing  apologetlcal  inquiry  It  cp  mu; 
ney.  .  .  .  Freed  from  the  traditional  theological  terminology,  and  transfi^^:^  ‘ 
whole  discussion  from  the  sphere  of  dogmatics  to  that  of  legal  procedare^  ! 

thor  has  made  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  literature  of  recent  apedamte— 
fresh,  inspiring,  and  one  calculated  to  steady  a  wavering  faith.” — ji 
(Cleveland),  Sept.  25,  1909.  ^  ’ 

•  “The  author  proceeds  in  lawyer-like  manner  at  tlie  outset  of  the  work  to db- 
cuss  definitions,  issues  and  ordeals,  the  competence  and  the  tests  of  ancieat 
meut  evidence,  before  calling  bis  witnesses.” — The  Globe  (Toronto),  Aug.  9,  * 

“  The  book  is  preeminently  refreshing,  on  account  of  its  pure,  plain,  pmltitt  ' 
orthodoxy.  It  is  a  lawyer’s  brief,  sustained  by  the  best  of  evidence,  with  tht  ta- 
disputable  testimony  sanely  sifted.  He  makes  the  unbeliever  look  very  maeb  itti 
a  perjured  Juror,  the  man  u  ho  has  the  most  convincing  testimony  and  yet  iltfUii  j 
contrary  thereto.  We  heartily  commend  the  book.” — Western  Recorder,  Aapilt  ' 
12,  1909. 

“It  is  a  noble  and  convincing  plea  in  support  of  Biblical  truth,  | 

work  of  Jesus  and  of  the  old  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.” — D(^l$  p^ktiliiPri:; 
cial  (Bangor),  July  24,  1909.  v/'’  ■ 

“  We  commend  this  book  of  Judge  Lamb  to  all  classes  of  readers^ ,  .  . 
the  arguments  of  this  book  in  mind,  the  preacher  cau  stand  with  new 
before  a  doubting  world.” — Bible  Student  and  Teacher,  August* SeptaariiiitePIp] 
“The  book  has  a  mission  in  this  day  when  men  are  assailing  the 
eliminating  the  miracle  Idea  and  everything  else  that  is  supernatural 
pages.” — Herald  of  Gospel  Liberty,  July  29,  1909.  V 

“  M<«ts  a  great  need  .  .  .  ,  especially  valuable,  as  no  other  book  on 
acles,  ...  to  all  who  desire  light  on  the  Bible  and  on  modem  assaults  tb#  JjMltlli'j' 

Get  the  book  to  study  and  to  loan.” — Rev.  W.  A.  Jasbel,  D.D.  v, 

“The.  book  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  sacred  literature.”— 
cate  (Harrisburg),  July  14,  1909. 

“  It  is  a  good  piece  of  work,  and  will  help  many.”— Zfon’a  BerM 
25,  1009. 
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